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THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


HE elections are over, and the 

decision of the country has been - 
pronounced in language of no ordi- 
nary promptitude and clearness. In 
the course of five years a majority 
of 118 for Mr. Gladstone has been 
changed into a majority of at least 30 
againsthim. The verdict which was 
given by acclamation and enthusias- 
tically in 1868 in favour of the Libe- 
ral party, has in 1874 been as pe- 
remptorily reversed ; though a Libe- 
ral Government was in office with all 
the nameless, but not slight, advan- 
tages which cling round the posses- 
sion of power; though an advance of 
wages unexampled in our time, and 
an unprecedented succession of re- 
venue surpluses, combined to attest 
a national condition of plethoric and 
prolonged prosperity; though an 
extension of the franchise had been 
conceded far beyond the most san- 
guine hopes of the reformers of a 
quarter of a century ago; and 
though the Ballot—the favourite 
Shibboleth and panacea of the Radi- 
cal programme—had been enacted 
by a majority which disbelieved in 
its efficacy and dreaded its opera- 
tion, and had restored to every voter 
the power of giving effect to his true 
preferences and opinions without 
fear of consequences. England, out 
of its 500 members, has returned 
Tories in the proportion of three 
to two ;—Scotland, preponderantly 
Liberal still, is decidedly less so 
than before ;—while Ireland has, as 
usual, returned a majority of nomi- 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


nal Liberals, but Liberals of the 
worst and least reliable type, who 
bring neither strength nor credit 
to the cause. Truly there can no 
longer be any doubt as to the reality 
of the ‘Conservative Reaction.’ 
There may, however, remain con- 
siderable doubt whether this phrase 
correctly or adequately describes 
the strange transformation which 
has unquestionably been wrought in 
the prevailing political sentiments 
of the country, and whether in fact 
the marked and startling action 
of the constituencies does not far 
more express recoil from the course 
of the Liberals than preference for 
the principles of the Tories—does 
not mean disapproval and alarm at 
Mr. Gladstone, rather than hope or 
confidence in Mr. Disraeli. However 
this may be, the widespread and per- 
vading character of the change can- 
not be gainsaid. It has been con- 
fined to no district and to no class of 
electors ; large boroughs as well as 
small ones, the most popular as well 
asthe narrowest constituencies, have 
given evidence of the same reaction. 
Conservatism has triumphed where 
it was never even feared before: 
Manchester and Salford, which used 
to be the strongholds of Radicalism, 
have returned four Tories out of five 
members; Westminster, which for- 
merly was enthusiastic for Fox, 
Burdett, Lord Cochrane, and very 
recently for J. S. Mill, has discarded 
every form of Liberalism by a vote 
of two to one; Brighton has re- 
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jected two Radicals of eminence and 
value for two Tories of no signifi- 
cance whatever; while the metro- 
politan constituencies as a mass, 
which five years since sent up 19 
Liberals and 3 Conservatives, are 
now represented by 11 Liberals and 
11 Tories. 

Now, if the Liberals—the party, 
as we still hold, to whom we ought 
to trust for progress, prosperity, 
and the stability as well as the 
amendment of our institutions, 
using those words in their just sig- 
nification—if the Liberal party is 
to profit by the lesson of this elec- 
tion, it must study its meaning 
closely and strive to read it aright. 
At present we see indications that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government and 
its more thorough-going adherents 
are inclined to deceive themselves, 
to refuse to recognise the plain 
hand-writing on the wall, and 
(what is most dangerous of all) to 
attribute their signal defeat rather 
to their merits than to their errors 
and misdeeds, Yet there are not 


wanting abundant symptoms which 
might awaken them from this com- 


forting delusion. They try to per- 
suade themselves that they have 
been beaten by the various interests 
they have offended, and the enemies 
they have made during their bold 
course of Liberal reforms ; shutting 
their eyes to the fact, which we 
believe a careful analysis will bring 
clearly out—that their weakness 
and failure at the elections has arisen 
from within, not from without—that 
their defeat has been due far more 
to Liberal discontent, Liberal dis- 
sensions, Liberal abstentions at the 
poll (and probably extensive trans- 
fers of Liberal votes to the opposite 
scale), than togenuine Tory strength. 
They have alienated their own sup- 
porters and dissolved the coherence 
of their own ranks; and it is pre- 
cisely this alienation and this inco- 
herence that have so inspirited and 
invigorated their opponents. Let 
them only ask themselves how it is 
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that, while pursuing a course and 
carrying out a programme of what 
would seem to be especially ener- 
getic Liberal retrenchments and re- 
forms, they have so cooled, so dis- 
pirited, or so alarmed their Liberal 
adherents as to bring down upon 
themselves so crushing a reverse— 
and the central truth becomes patent 
at a glance. 

We will instance a few of their 
principal measures in order to 
exemplify our position. To begin 
with their Irish policy. Mr. Glad- 
stone, at his advent, announced that 
he was going to deal with the Irish 
difficulty for good and all; to in- 
augurate in that unhappy country a 
truly Liberal system of rule and le- 
gislation, i.e, asystem of justice and 
conciliation; to take in hand suc- 
cessively and in a vigorous fashion 
‘the three branches of the upas tree’ 
—the Church question, the Land 
question, and the Education ques- 
tion. Assuredly, as regards his 
treatment of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, the Liberal party have 
no valid ground for dissatisfaction 
with their chief. The disestablish- 
ment of that Church had long 
formed one of the staple and most 
undisputed articles of their creed. 
Mr. Gladstone undertook to carry 
their principles into action. He did 
his work skilfully, he did it tho- 
roughly, he did not do it harshly. 
But, unfortunately, he did it at 4 
time when many ‘thoughtful Libe- 
rals had begun, if not to question 
its advisability, at least to feel no 
longer so anxious as formerly for its 
realisation. It had become obvious 
to them, though not to him, that 
events were ripening for a desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict between Ca- 
tholicism—not as a creed, but as a 
system, a priesthood, and a power— 
and the elements of real religious 
liberality and progress ; that Ultra- 
montanism, growing daily more dar- 
ing, pretentious, and encroaching, 
was preparing for a struggle in 
which its success would: be fatal 
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not only to the welfare and dawning 
prosperity of Ireland (as Liberals 
view the matter), but to the har- 
mony and union of the Empire; and 
that in this struggle the Protestant 
Church might be our best ally, if 
the struggle, when it came, found 
that Church still standing, loyal 
and unalienated. In a word, they 
realised, though Mr. Gladstone did 
not, that the political alliance be- 
tween Ultramontane Catholicism 
and the Liberal party could 
never be more than accidental, 
precarious, and costly—if not 
ruinous; that. their ultimate aims 
were utterly at variance, and that 
their inherent discrepancy must, ere 
long, break out in open war. They 
—these thoughtful, far-seeing Li- 
berals—being statesmen and not 
doctrinaires, had begun to cool to- 
wards, and tacitly to distrust, their 
old theoretic policy in this matter, 
just at the moment when their chief 
—a comparatively recent convert to 
their former creed—was resolving to 
carry it out with all the ardour of 
a youthful proselyte. Moreover, 
some had a lurking fear—unjust, no 
doubt—lest his detestation of the 
priesthood, and especially of a hier- 
archy like that of Rome, might be 
far less sincere and zealous than 
their own ; and that as he neither 
foresaw, like them, the inevitable 
conflict, so he did not dread the 
possible result as they did. Then 
came those fatal and ill-omened 
words, spoken during his Lancashire 
canvass, that he intended ‘to go- 
vern Ireland according to Irish 
ideas ;’ and as it became known that 
he had never set foot on Irish soil, 
was utterly ignorant of and blind to 
the essential peculiarities of the Irish 
race, and had only the vaguest per- 
ception of what ‘Irish ideas’ really 
were, the rash phrase filled with 
indefinite but well-warranted alarm 
all who knew that Home Rule and 
* fixity of tenure’ were among the 
most positive and popular of these 
ideas. They could not, indeed, 
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avoid following him on the path to 
which they had long pointed and 
exhorted themselves, but they did 
it reluctantly, and with gloomy 
forebodings. 

Whatever Mr, Gladstone under- 
takes to do he sets about in a 
thorough-going and usually a most 
masterly fashion, and his mode of 
dealing with the Irish Land ques- 
tion was no exception. We have no 
intention of discussing the wisdom 
or the justice of that measure here; 
suffice it to say that it alarmed 
numbers of his own firmest sup- 
porters—some, it is said, even of 
his colleagues—who knew Ireland 
far better than he could pretend to 
do, and who both questioned its 
equity and doubted its results ; that 
it has been carried into operation in 
a manner which has not tended to 
quiet those misgivings; and that . 
it has not conciliated those for 
whose gratitude and alliance it was 
so high a bid. The conviction 
spread widely, through classes 
whose genuine Liberalism could not 
be called in question, that this no- 
tion of ‘ governing Ireland accord- 
ing to Irish ideas’ might carry us 
in any direction and to any length; 
or at least in a direction and to a 
length whither only a small section 
of the Liberal party were content to 
go; and it was noted as aii evil 
omen that Mr. Gladstone’s address 
to the electors not only embodied 
no distinct and bold declaration 
against ‘Home Rule,’ but contained 
one sentence at least that might not 
unfairly be construed into something 
like an inclination to coquet with 
the unclean thing. 

The failure of our chief’s attempt 
to terminate the third Irish diffi- 
culty—the Education difficulty— 
by a hollow and unworkable com- 
promise, is in everybody’s recollec- 
tion. His defeat on that occasion 
was hailed with gladness and a 
buoyant sense of relief by a large 
section of his own supporters, as 
severing the fettering and discredit- 
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able tie which had so long en- 
tangled them with the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy ; but it converted 
thousands of Liberals to the conclu- 
sion (which only those unacquainted 
with the sister island ever doubted) 
that concession is not the spirit in 
which either to conciliate or control 
Trishdisaffection; and thata Minister 
who fancies that it is, is not a ruler 
to whom, in such days as are proba- 
bly before us, the destinies of the 
country can safely be entrusted. 
No one who looks at Ireland now 
can think that Mr. Gladstone’s 
mode of dealing with Irish questions 
has been either scientific or success- 
ful ; and therefore his Irish policy, 
generous and ostentatiously Liberal 
as we admit it to have been, so far 
from strengthening the Liberal 
party or winning their support, has, 
from the fundamental error at its 
root, largely contributed to their 
actual weakness and discomfiture. 

In so far as the irritation of the 
Nonconformists at tle Educational 
measures of the Government has 
contributed to the defeat of the 
Ministerialists, we must hold Mr. 
Gladstone absolutely guiltless, and 
the factious conduct of the malcon- 
tents to have been short-sighted, 
narrow, and unworthy in the ex- 
treme. There is no doubt that 
their fanaticism has created a seri- 
ous schism in the ranks of the party; 
but without a more careful analysis 
than we have had the means of 
making, we are not prepared to 
attribute the Liberal loss at more 
than one or two elections to this 
cause. On the contrary, is it not the 
case that those most obnoxious to 
Dissenting zealots on this question 
have been almost uniformly suc- 
cessful ? 

There can, however, we believe, 
be no question that the Roman Ca- 
tholics, almost to a man, in England 
and Wales at least, have voted 


against the Government under the 
impression that ‘ denominational 
education,’ in favour of which their 
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priesthood is so zealous and so 
united, stands a far better chance 
at the hands of their opponents—a 
large number of whose supporters 
are bent upon forcing secularism 
upon the country. Gratitude for 
past services is not a recognised 
virtue of political Catholicism ; and 
Romanists had no further boons to 
hope for from the Liberals. 

‘But,’ say the Ministerialists, 
‘we owe our defeat to the “ special 
interests” which we have offended 
by carrying out a variety of reforms 
demanded by the voice of the 
nation, and determined on for its 
benefit; to the advocates of the 
system of purchase in the army, 
which we abolished because the 
country required its abolition; to 
the publicans, whose hours we 
limited, and whose questionable 
practices we controlled because the 
cause of order and sobriety clearly 
dictated these interferences ; and to 
the members and friends of the Civil 
Service, whose numbers, salaries, 
and prospects we curtailed in the 
steady pursuit of those principles 
of retrenchment and economy which 
the Liberal party has always pro- 
fessed.’ We may promptly recog- 
nise the general force and justice 
of the plea; but, in each of the 
three cases specified, with qualifica- 
tions which seriously detract from 
its validity. 

There can be no doubt that the 
abolition of purchase aroused the 
vehement hostility of the officer 
class, and was believed by many 
among them gravely and unjustly 
to compromise their interests. It 
must be admitted also that the pre- 
ponderating opinion of the Liberal 
portion of the constituencies had 
long been clamorous for the mea- 
sure, though considerable numbers 
of thoughtful and experienced ob- 
servers, whose feelings and prospects 
were in no degree involved, enter- 
tained grave doubts as to its wisdom 
and its probable operation. We be- 
lieve, also, that it was framed with 
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a sedulous and even tender anxiety 
to be as fair and generous as prac- 
ticable to every grade and every 
individual officer concerned. But 
though animosity against the 
change may have contributed, and 
did contribute, to exasperate Con- 
servative activity during the late 
contest, it is very questionable 
whether it actually turned any 
single election; for it must be re- 
membered that the offended class 
and their connections were in over- 
whelming proportion Conservatives 
already, and that many of the mili- 
tary Liberals were in favour of the 
innovation. But, on the other hand, 
it is certain that the high-handed 
and unprecedented proceeding by 
which the measure was at last 
carried by Mr. Gladstone, who called 
up an almost obsolete royal prero- 
gative to over-ride the perfectly 
legitimate opposition of the House 
of Lords, and to make imperious 
volition do the work of sober and 
persuasive legislation, startled and 


did much to alienate many of the 


Minister’s sincerest friends. It was 
felt that a statesman who could so 
peremptorily disregard the funda- 
mental principle of Constitutional 
action which requires Queen, Lords, 
and Commons to concur in every 
legislative measure, as coolly to 
dispense with the consent of the 
one branch of the Legislature when 
that consent had been refused, 
might do other things more question- 
able still. It is no secret that what 
more than any other influence has 
operated to dismay and loosen the 
allegiance of the older and soberer 
Liberals to their brilliant chief is 
the feeling that he is incalculable. 
With all his splendid genius, his 
indefatigable industry, his masterly 
workmanship, his disinterested con- 
scientiousness—and in spite of many 
self-revelations in the course of a 
long career—he is universally re- 
cognised to be ‘a dark horse ;’ there 
18 @ wide-spread and most uneasy 
sense that, with so impressible an 
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imagination, such vehemence of 
feeling, such fearful power of self- 
persuasion, there is no saying where 
he may break out next, what he may 
do, or whither he may wish to lead 
his followers. ‘Un tel pére de 
famille’ (as Talleyrand said) ‘est 
capable de tout.’ The despotic pro- 
ceeding in question did much to in- 
tensify this sentiment of distrust 
and dread ; it showed him to be as 
daring as he is able; and numbers 
of his older supporters, less excitable 
than himself, began to reflect that 
a politician who, since he entered 
Parliament, had traversed the enor- 
mous distance which separated the 
Mr. Gladstone of 1832 from the 
Mr. Gladstone of 1871—the author 
of Church and State from the ex- 
tinguisher of the Irish Establish- 
ment— the rising hope of the stern 
and unbending Tories who mis- 
trusted Peel,’ from the Minister 
whose ‘advanced’ tendencies have 
inspired dread amounting almost to 
mutiny among his own reforming 
adherents—may yet, even at the 
age of sixty-four, be far from his 
maturity, and may still have un- 
guessed spaces to travel over, and 
dizzy gulfs to leap. 

As to the Licensing Bill of the 
late Government, far be it from us 
to say a word of censure. We be- 
lieve it to have been a much-needed, 
a beneficent, and, on the whole, a 
judiciously framed measure ; and as 
it certainly has done much to arouse 
and organise the enmity both of 
publicans and of drinkers, it can 
scarcely be doubted that in nearly 
all very closely contested elections 
this hostility turned the scale against 
Ministerial candidates. But it must 
not be forgotten that the alarm that 
has thus ripened into active hostility 
was first created, and created not 
unnaturally, by the obnoxious and 
curiously infelicitous provision in- 
troduced into the abortive Bill of 
the preceding year, which licensed 
victuallers regarded as a direct at- 
tack upon their property; nor that 
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the measure now complained of was 
not a party proposal, but met with 
large support from both sides of the 
House. 

As to the alienation of the Civil 
Servants, and the hostility of their 
friends and connections, there is 
something far more decided to be 
said. It is not to be denied that 
the indignation excited by the re- 
trenching and parsimonious pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Gladstone’s Go- 
vernment in reference to various 
public departments is wide-spread, 
deep-seated, and in the main well- 
founded. It is true that it is in the 
name, and indeed sincerely in the 
cause, of Economy that they have 
so outraged and disgusted a loyal 
and hard-working class of men. 
But they are not entitled on that 
score to plume themselves on their 
merits, or to ‘rejoice because all 
men revile them and speak evil of 
them.’ On the contrary, we incline 
to believe that, while few special 
enemies they have made in the 
course of their reign have hurt 
them more at their election, few 
enmities have been more gratui- 
tously or culpably aroused. We 
are not about to drag our readers 
through the claims of dismissed 
Dockyard employés or irritated out- 
port officers of Customs, or snubbed 
applicants in other branches of the 
service, and we wish to enter into no 
details; but no one who has been 
at the pains of reading the unex- 
ampled correspondence between the 
Treasury on the one side, and the 
Civil Service Commissioners and 
the Andit Office on the other, in 
relation to the appointment of 
certain redundant clerks, or the 
Reports of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Expen- 
diture, and on the grievances of 
‘writers,’ or the prolonged contro- 
versy on the rights of Customs 
officials of inferior grades to ‘ back 
pay,’ or the discussion on the peti- 
tion of Irish clerks, or the curt 
replies of Mr. Lowe to the general 
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memorial of the Civil Servants as a 
body praying for a rectification of 
their salaries to meet the unques- 
tionable increase in the cost of 
living in the metropolis, can wonder 
that the irritation,moody discontent, 
and disheartening sense of injus- 
tice diffused throughout all ranks of 
the Permanent Service of the Crown 
—from the heads of departments 
down to excisemen and letter 
carriers—should have been exas- 
perated into something nearly ap- 
proaching to disloyalty. The chief, 
if not the only, offenders in these 
matters have of course been. the 
principal authorities at the Trea- 
sury; that they were usually in the 
wrong has been proved by the seve- 
ral instances in which, sometimes 
after an appeal to the House of 
Commons, they have been forced 
tardily and ungracefully to give 
way; and the harsh, cold, rasping 
insolence of manner in which un- 
generous and sometimes cruel re- 
fusals have been ‘conveyed has 
rankled even more than the refusals 
themselves. It is perhaps unfair to 
visit upon a whole party the offen- 
siveness of a few men whose pro- 
ceedings even their colleagues have 
disapproved; but the Treasury is 
in theory supreme in most matters 
over the other departments of the 
State, and has of late shown a dis- 
position to be in practice absolutely 
despotic ; and it is not too much to 
say that few men in the Civil Ser- 
vice, even though true Liberals, 
wish to see a Liberal Government 
in power again, if its advent should 
involve a restoration of the late 
Treasury reign, either in tone and 
temper or in personnel. 

But it would be a very inade- 
quate comprehension of the case if 
we were to go away with the im- 
pression that it is the unfortunate 
manner only, and not the: entire 
spirit and system which has reigned 
at the seat of Government, that: has 
created such widespread discontent. 
The notions of economy which pre- 
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vail at head-quarters are not those 
which prevail throughout the na- 
tion. This truth is one which Mi- 
nisterialists have all along been 
slow to understand, but to which 
their late astonishing defeat should 
at last open their eyes. Economy 
is excellent as a principle: it is 
unworthy and ruinous when it 
becomes a fanaticism—and a fa- 
naticism it has long since been 
with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe, 
as well as in a minor degree with 
certain of their colleagues. Extra- 
yagance in the expenditure of the 
people’s money is a sin ; overgrown 
or overpaid establishments consti- 
tute a wrong and a grievance which 
call for energetic and steady abate- 
ment; vigilance in detecting and 
firmness in repelling selfish assaults 
upon the public purse are unde- 
niably among the essential and pri- 
mary duties of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the First Lord 
of the Treasury. But while these 
high officials have fancied that they 
were entrusted with the money of 
the country, in order that they 
might hoard it closely, the country 
conceived that it was given them 
in order that they might spend it 
well. ‘Lay out nothing you can 
decently avoid,’ has been the motto 
of the Government. ‘Grudge no- 
thing that can be profitably spent,’ 
has been the juster and higher con- 
ception of the nation; ‘be gene- 
rous to servants from whom you 
expect loyal and diligent service, 
and who have served you faithfully 
and long; shirk no duties and repel 
no claims abroad becoming the 
character or position of Great 
Britain among the nations of the 
earth, or at all events repudiate 
them because they are politically 
unwise, not because they are pecu- 
niarily costly ; omit doing nothing 
at home which would clearly raise 
or sanify the condition of the com- 
munity on the plea that the com- 
munity cannot afford the outlay; 
above all, do not oppose or delay the 
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enlargement—the doubling, if need 
be—of our judicial establishments, 
the inadequacy of which costs 
us hundreds of thousands every 
year in “remanets,” “ references,” 
“the law’s delay and;the oppressor’s 
wrong,” and then mock us by the 
assurance that all this spendthrift 
parsimony is dictated by considera- 
tion for the purse of an impoverished 
people like ourselves.’— Retrench- 
ment was an honourable banner and 
a wise reality as originally put 
forward on the Liberal side at the 
advent of the first Earl Grey, when 
@ corrupt and overloaded pension 
list, plethoric and lazy Government 
offices, reckless Dockyard waste, and 
a complicated tariff of protection 
and prohibition were the order of the 
day ;—‘retrenchment’ is out of date, 
threadbare, hollow, and unmeaning 
now; it is no longer ‘a spell to 
conjure with,’ and if our Liberal 
chiefs had a finer and more instine- 
tive sympathy with the beatings of 
the nation’s heart, they would no 
longer flaunt it in our faces so 
proudly or confidently as they do. 
The enumeration of the expenditure 
they have reduced and the taxes 
they have taken off excites no an- 
swering enthusiasm either on the 
hustings or at St. Stephen’s; and 
pathetic talk about ‘the burdens 
laid upon toiling millions’ has a 
false ring about it which repels 
most men, and gains response from 
scarcely any. Some modifications of 
taxation may be needed—we do not 
say they are—to adjust its incidence 
equitably among all classes; but it 
is now simply untrue to say that 
any taxes remain which ‘ press on 
the springs of beneficial industry,’ 
or really fetter trade, or weigh upon 
the working classes to any appre- 
ciable extent which administrative 
economy could mitigate. Why, the 
rise in the price of coal last year 
crushed the poor and touched men 
in every rank incomparably more 
than any amount of imperial taxa- 
tion which the most extravagant 
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Government could put on.' The 
actual savings of the nation—its 
accumulations, the surplus of its 
gains over its expenditure—are es- 
timated by competent observers at 
not less than two hundred millions 
yearly ; and it is therefore idle and 
not quite sincere to pretend that a 
country which thus, year by year, 
adds to the balance at its banker’s 
cannot afford to do anything it 
ought, and to pay for anything it 
wants. The people know this more 
or less consciously and distinctly ; 
and consequently the words ‘re- 
trenchment ’ and ‘ economy’ in Mi- 
nisterial mouths have long since 
lost their magic charm; and in 
putting so prominently forward 
their actual savings in the past and 
their promised savings in the future 
Ministerial advocates have fallen 
into a transparent blunder. 

The same mistaken notion as to 
the objects which the English peo- 
ple chiefly value and the qualities 
they most respect, the same inve- 
terate conviction that they are above 
all things to be won by pecuniary 
arguments rather than by generous 
and noble policy, led Mr. Gladstone 
to the strange indecorum of offering 
at the hustings a bribe of from five 
to nine millions to the electors in 
the shape of remission of taxation, 
and pertinaciously endeavouring to 
make the contest turn upon fiscal 
considerations. This false step, on 
which he confidently relied for suc- 
cess, has unquestionably been among 
the operativecausesof his failure. In 
vain did both the Premier and many 
of his colleagues put this proffered 
boon prominently forward in their 
addresses and harangues:—the con- 
stituencies were curiously deaf to 
the voice of the charmer who sought 
to lure them with so old and coarse 
a spell, and showed both greater 
delicacy of feeling and a truer sense 


1The advance in price was at least 10s, a ton; the quantity of coal raised was 
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of proportion than the Ministers, 
It was all but universally recog- 
nised that to submit even the out- 
line of a budget so sensational to 
the constituencies instead of to the 
House of Commons, was a grave 
fault of statesmanship ; that to pass 
over the Parliament, the selected 
wisdom and notabilities of the na- 
tion, and ask a plébiscite from the 
masses, was to depart from all the 
wholesome traditions of British 
constitutional action, and borrow 
the most questionable weapons of 
Cesarism from the French; and 
that the consideration of what taxes 
ought to be remitted and what re. 
tained—demanding, as it does, large 
financial experience, much detailed 
knowledge, rare acquaintance with 
the principles of economic science, 
and especially dispassionate discus- 
sion—was about the most unfit to- 
pic to be cast to the masses for their 
decision. Mr. Gladstone’s error, 
morever, in proclaiming the aboli- 
tion of the income-tax as the key- 
stone of his financial policy, was 
twofold. With the great body of 
the people, who do not pay that 
impost—many of whom, indeed, are 
paid out of it—its repeal was not 
likely to be popular; while those on 
whom it pressed were for the most 
part sufficiently well-informed and 
thoughtful to suspect the judgment 
which dictated the proposal, as well 
as to disapprove the manner in 
which it was thrown out. It wasa 
great bribe to the mercantile classes, 
and to the lower ranks of the pro- 
fessional and salaried classes, as well 
as apparently to men of property in 
general; but most of these were 
sagacious enough, after the first 
moments of agreeable surprise, to 
perceive, first, that the enormous de- 
ficit created must eventually be sup- 
plied either by the imposition or the 
augmentation of other taxes upon 


120,000,000 tons; that quantity at 10s. amounts to 60,000,000/, ; and 60,000,000, is 


precisely the figure of the revenue levied by ¢azes. 
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property (house tax or succession 
duty, for example), which they might 
relish less even than the income-tax, 
or by starving the public services, 
which they cordially disapproved ;— 
secondly, that the equivalent reduc- 
tion of duties on articles of con- 
sumption, once carried out, would 
inevitably be permanent, since such 
duties once repealed can, practi- 
cally, never be re-imposed ; whereas 
the income-tax was sure to be re- 
enacted as soon as a war or a fail- 
ing revenue required that magnifi- 
cent resource :—and that, therefore, 
in the third place, the proposed re- 
lief to property was mainly illusory 
and was certain to be transient, 
while a further irrevocable step 
would have been taken in that 
course of exempting the masses 
from taxation, while endowing them 
with preponderating political power, 
which every thoughtful man sees to 
be so pregnant with danger. It was 
perceived, as soon as time had been 
allowed for reflection, that an ex- 
perienced finance minister—who 
proposed to divest himself of so vast 
and ready a source of revenue as 
the income-tax, to reduce indirect 
taxation by some millions at the 
same time, while relieving local 
rates in some unexplained fashion, 
but still to a great amount—must 
either fill the Treasury chest by some 
other burden, or must design, deli- 
berately and artificially, to empty 
the Exchequer in order that he 
might have a ready and enforced 
negative answer to all applicants 
for public expenditure, and might 
thus compel the nation to adopt 
that policy of stint and parsimony 
which had taken so firm a hold upon 
his own fancy. Mr. Gladstone had 
even hinted at something of the sort 
himself in his address, though in 
veiled and soothing language; for 
the phrases ‘ some readjustment of 
the public burdens,’ ‘ relief accom- 
panied with reform of local taxation,’ 
and ‘ vigilance over the national ex- 
penditure,’ conveyed, and were pro- 
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bably intended to convey, no one 
definite image to the electoral mind. 
The final and remarkable result 
has been that a minister of unri- 
valled financial reputation, who 
came forward with an offer to re- 
lieve all classes in the country of 
their burdens to the extent of many 
millions, has, notwithstanding the 
alluring magnificence of the pro- 
posal, been dismissed from power 
by an overwhelming popular vote. 


All the causes hitherto enume- 
rated, however, as having contri- 
buted to the surprising answer just 
returned to our popular Premier’s 
appeal to the country, are but 
secondary and ancillary to the one 
great fact which that result reveals, 
and to which it is substantially to 
be ascribed, viz. dissension in the 
heart of the Liberal party. Yet 
this phrase only inadequately and 
scarcely appropriately describes the 
real truth. There is a severance, 
not merely a schism, in its ranks—a 
severance long suspected, carefully 
hushed up, blandly or ferociously 
rebuked, but at length laid bare to an 
astonished nation. It would be more 
correct to say, that the Liberal party, 
as a homogeneous political body, in- 
spired with the same spirit, pursuing 
the same ends, united by common 
principles of action, had long been 
in a state of dissolution and has 
now ceased to exist. It has, in 
fact, since its restoration to power in 
1868, consisted of two sections, one of 
which, in tone, and to a great extent 
in aims and opinions, sympathised 
more with its milder Conservative 
opponents than with its own allies ; 
but was retained in the old connec- 
tion partly by the wonderful fasci- 
nation of the genius of their common 
leader, but still more by loyalty to 
that party-bond which is so strong 
among politicians of the old school. 
We all know how difficult it is to 
sever from the associates and the 
fellow-labourers of many years, to 
vote against those to whom we are 
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said ‘to belong,’ and with whom 
we have an early or hereditary link, 
to leave our camp, to desert the 
banner of our fathers and our youth, 
even when we are conscious that 
that banner is being draggled in 
the mire or led to an unholy expe- 
dition. We are most of us, espe- 
cially those trained in fading po- 
litical ideas, strangely slaves to a 
name, to an association, to a senti- 
ment or a memory. Our party calls 
itself Liberal, and our chief calls 
himself a Reformer, and we cling in- 
stinctively to our allegiance, though 
dimly and discontentedly perceiving 
that we are being led into an un- 
familiar country, and are marching 
through Coventry with queer com- 
panions. If we remonstrate, or 
show signs of recalcitration, or 
timidly enquire why our auxiliaries 
should not go our way instead of 
making us go theirs, we are told 
not ‘to divide the party. We 
submit time after time, stretching 
our consciences and our tastes a 


little more on each occasion, till the 
tension can be borne no longer; 
we break away ; and the apocalypse 
of February 1874 opens men’s eyes 


at last. The plain truth is, that 
‘the Liberal party’ has held to- 
gether for the last five years only 
at the cost of a frightful amount of 
semi-conscious insincerity, the older 
and soberer section having been 
dragged along by the wilder notions, 
the extremer aims, the less delicate 
sensibilities, the ruder and more 
imperious wills, of their more ad- 
vanced associates—because they felt 
that resistance would have the result 
of throwing office into the hands of 
politicians whom, though scarcely 
differing from any longer, they 
were accustomed to regard as their 
natural antagonists. It is well, we 
think, that this forced and immoral 
association should have been dis- 
solved at last, and that people 
should be at liberty once more to 
act as they wish, to speak as they 
think, to leave those they distrust, 
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and to join those with whom they 
sympathise. [t may be wrong to 
divide the party, but it is wrong also, 
when that division is an accom. 
plished fact, to deny or to disguise it; 
and it is wrong tovote for a candidate 
cr a minister whom you deliberately 
disapprove, because he calls himself 
by a name which has no longer 
either a definite or its time-honoured 
signification. ‘Why,’ said a staunch 
old Liberal elector for Chelsea the 
other day, ‘why should I vote— 
how can I vote—for Dilke and 
Hoare, when, if I were in Parlia. 
ment, I should vote against each one 
of their special crotchets?’ The 
following letter, published on the 
sth of February, expressed the 
sound sentiment of thousands : 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Times.’ 


Sir,—I see repeated complaints in the 
Liberal papers that the Liberal party is 
divided, and the most urgent entreaties are 
employed to induce the two sections to 
unite, if only for the present. 

Yesterday a Liberal paper exhorted all 
true Liberals to vote for Mr. Odger. May 
I ask why? I am, I believe, a Liberal; 
by that I mean I am in favour of all 
possible social, religious, and political 
progress within the Constitution. I am in 
favour of the Crown, of the House of 
Lords, of an Established Church, of re- 
ligious education. Now, Mr. Odger objects 
to all these things. The Constitution he 
abhors; two of the estates of the realm he 
would extinguish at once; the third he 
would revolutionise. An Established Church 
and religious education are equally objec- 
tionable to him. What possible political 
sympathy can there be between us two? 
How can we be of one party? How can 
the party who ignore the whole revolu- 
tionary programme, and are satisfied with 
the common-sense cry of Peace, Progress, 
Reform, be of one mind with those who 
flaunt in their faces the defiant motto, ‘ 


foi, ni Roi, ni loi’? 


What unity can there be between those 
true Liberals, as I hold, who hail Mr. 
Forster's success at Bradford as a national 
triumph, and those who would have ostra- 
cised him to gratify their sectarian views ? 
The fact is, the Liberal party is divided, 
and by a greater gulf, too, than divides 
the moderate portion of them from the 
Conservatives ; and those who, for party 
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purposes, affect not to see it, who have not 
the courage to declare loudly that Liberal- 
ism is not Revolution, and that liberty does 
not mean license, are surely and certainly 
preparing the way for the prolonged eclipse 
of moderate Liberal progress. 
Yours obliged, 

February 5. E. 8 

The Liberals of the old school— 
those who, as the late election has 
so plainly shown, represent far 
more truly than their extreme asso- 
ciates the genuine feeling of the 
nation—were bent upon the main- 
tenance of peace, the enforcement 
of honest retrenchment, the amend- 
ment, for the sake of preservation, 
of our ancient institutions, the 
purification, in the national inte- 
rest, of every branch of our Admi- 
nistration. They have achieved their 
objects, and they are contented. 
They see Liberals of a new school 
striving, and striving vehemently 
aud dictatorially, for a variety of 
changes which are not in their 
creed, and they arealarmed. They 
see in their common leader a man 
wonderfully unable to read the 
signs of the times, and, as they 
fear, dangerously inclined to follow 
extreme courses. They do not wish 
to be led by him into untried and 
questionable ways. Having re- 
formed our representation twice ; 
having abolished all protective and 
pernicious and oppressive taxes, and 
having reduced and readjusted pub- 
lic burdens; having thus reached 
a condition of unprecedented na- 
tional prosperity, they are not 
disposed to coquet with Home Rule, 
to submit to Papal influence, to try 
questionable experiments in educa- 
tion, to relieve the bulk of the 
nation or of the electors from fair 
contribution to the revenue, to 
stint or starve their humble ad- 
ministrative agents, to endure the 
dictation of Trades Unions, to flatter 
or to yield to unwise and imperious 
working men because they are nu- 
merous, because they have been 
wronged or neglected in past days, 
and because we have made them 
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powerful now ; still less are they 
disposed to permit for an instant 
any tampering with the just rights 
of property ;—and they think they 
discern in the attitude, and still 
more in the character, of Mr. Glad- 
stone, a probability that he may be 
led in thedirection of all these things. 
Therefore it is that they distrust 
him. Therefore it is that they 
have taken advantage of the ballot 
to give him this significant warn- 
ing of his danger, being for the 
first time enabled to give expres- 
sion to their sentiments without 
incurring the accusation, so painful 
to Englishmen, of disloyalty to 
their party, and of breaking away 
from their old allegiance. The ballot 
will, no doubt, have given security 
to the operation of poor and un- 
worthy motives and feelings of 
several descriptions, while protect- 
ing the timid and the oppressed. 
But it is some compensation that it 
has at the same time enabled so 
many sincere Liberals to act up to 
their conscience without too severe 
a strain ; and thus, even at the cost 
probably of a long banishment from 
power, to give their Liberal chief 
a needed warning, which he would 
scarcely have listened to if con- 
veyed in any less decided shape. 
How much of the result of the 
general election has been owing 
merely to Liberal recoil and dis- 
satisfaction, and how much to a 
genuine increase in Conservative 
strength; how much tothediscontent 
of publicans, officers, and civilians— 
to ‘ harassed interests ’ in short; how 
much to the alarm of the higher 
ranks, and to disgust at the mon- 
strous pretensions and undisguised 
tyranny of Trades Unions ; and how 
much to the hopes and preferences of 
the new electors, the ballot will pre- 
vent us from ever knowing with cer- 
tainty. Whether the issue will be on 
the whole good forthecountry we will 
not venture to predict. But it will be 
sad and strange indeed if the lesson 
be lost upon those by whose per- 
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sistent errors and misapprehension 
of the feelings of their countrymen 
it has been brought about. In 
general, defeat comes upon a Go- 
vernment either from actual weak- 
ness or prevalent adversity and 
distress. Perhaps this is the first 
time that a Ministry which could 
point to large surpluses and could 
offer enormous remissions of taxa- 
tion, and commanded a decisive 
majority in the House of Commons, 
has been peremptorily discarded in 
a period of unexampled prosperity 
by the people to whom it had volun- 
teered so confident an appeal. 
Anyhow, it is a heavy blow, and 
the politicians who have brought 
it upon us will atone for their errors 
by probably a long exile from power. 
The Conservatives have a secure 
majority in the Commons and a de- 
cisive majority in the Lords; and if 
they employ the six or seven years’ 
lease of office thus insured to them 
in training their young men for poli- 
tical business, in steady and zealous 
attention to those social grievances 
and sores which really press and 
gall, and in winning golden opi- 
nions by the consideration and cour- 
tesy which has been so strangely 
wanting among their official pre- 
decessors, there is little apparent 
reason why they should not remain 
in power for half a generation. 
‘Their strength is to sit still’—at 
all events for a while. They need 
do little more than soothe irritation, 
give repose, heal angry wounds, 
restore loyalty, confidence, and 
hope in the ranks of the Civil 
Service, show a firm front to the 
pretensions alike of Home Rulers 
and of Unionist leaders, and repress 
everything like disturbance with 
gentle strength. No doubt under 
their reign, now as heretofore, ex- 
penditure will be more liberal, con- 
trol will be more lax, salaries will be 
raised, and estimates will gradually 
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swell; perhaps even a couple of 
millions will be added to the annual 
outlay of the country. But all this, 
if not immoderate, will bring them 
more friends than foes; to spend 
freely on national objects and in oil- 
ing the wheels of life to all classes 
does not incur unpopularity, pro- 
vided only no fresh taxes are im- 
posed and no crisis of commercial 
calamity or industrial depression 
has to be encountered. A period of 
adversity and of failing revenue— 
such as often succeeds without any 
Ministerial errors or complicity to 
a period of surpluses and growing 
wealth like the one we have just 
traversed—is the greatest danger 
Mr. Disraeli has to fear; and fora 
quarter of a century Providence has 
not been kind to the Tories in these 
matters. Nor are there wanting in- 
dications that the tide of prosperity 
is again about to ebb contempora- 
neously with the advent of the 
Conservatives to office. 

One consolation the issue of this 
election must bring to that section 
of the Liberals which has no wish 
to break with the old principles of 
their party, or to see its Future con- 
tradict and discredit the honoured 
traditions of its Past. It would 
seem as if the heart of the nation 
was still sound; as if Gallic and 
Transatlantic tendencies had made 
less progress among us than some 
had feared; as if, on the whole, 
those who are disposed to pause 
awhile, ‘to stand in the old way,’ 
while they take stock of what has 
been already done and what re- 
mains to be achieved, and what 
henceforth ought to be our direc- 
tion and our pace, are again in the 
ascendant. It is a matter for vast 
congratulation, also, that the new 
Government will be under no temp- 
tation to purchase by unworthy com- 
pliances the damaging and disho- 
nouring alliance of the Irish Brigade. 


——eo;eqoe-— 
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SALMON FISHING. 
By Tue Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 


is not difficult to discover the 

reasons which induce an angler 
to regard the capture of salmon 
with the artificial fly as the crown- 
ing achievement of his craft. In 
the first place, the quarry is the 
largest and best flavoured fish that 
swims in British waters, to say 
nothing of the gallant resistance 
which he makes when hooked; or, 
as Dame Juliana Berners expresses 
itin the earliest treatise on fishing 
which we possess in the vernacular, 
‘The samon is the moost stately 
fyssh that ony man maye angle to 
in fresh water; he is a gentyll 
fysshe, but he is comborous for to 
take.’ But the secondary pleasures 
of the sport with most minds con- 
stitute its chiefcharm. To be able 
to fly from the engrossing calls of 
business and fashionable dissipation, 
from the thousand and one distrac- 
tions which too often entwine them- 
selves within the woof of modern 
social life, to the calming seclusion 
of mountains and running streams, 
to the smell of pine forests and 
sweet gale, the cries of water-ousel, 
snipe, and wood-pigeon, and the 
presence of many other wild crea- 
tures, whose ways are so inexpres- 
sibly dear to the angler-naturalist 
—this is confessedly to most men 
the great attraction of salmon fish- 
ing. Afar from posts and tele- 
graphs, the affections have then 
time to expand under the cheery 
influences of family and friends in 
a snug Irish country house or a 
Highland shooting-box; the com- 
plex ties of civilisation once more 
fade into the old patriarchal mode 
of living, and the busy trains of 
thought on literary, artistic, poli- 
tical, or educational questions which 
elsewhere so frequently hurry 
through the mind, seem to die out 
into the primitive instiacts of the 


race, a longing to be face to face 
with nature, and an eager thirst to 
killand capture game. Not merely 
our jewnesse dorée, but also our 
over-worked statesmen, lawyers, 
and divines find it necessary once a 
year, like Anteous, to touch mother- 
earth, so as to return invigorated 
and strengthened to battle afresh 
with the realities of life. 

Ifsalmon fishing be not so delicate 
and refined a sport as trout fishing 
(inasmuch as less skill and practice 
is required in it), it is on the other 
hand exposed to mischances and at- 
mospheric changes from which the 
trout fisher is much more exempt. It 
is not everyone, too, who can afford 
the luxury of a salmon river, with 
the necessary gillies, boatmen, &c., 
which the sport entails ; while very 
few are favourably situated by free 
parts of salmon rivers, or able to 
avail themselves of the chance of 
taking a fish at the exact time when 
it ascends the river, if they are for- 
tunate enough to live near free 
waters. 

What the chances of catching 
salmon in such an open fishery 
are may be estimated from a re- 
cent experience of our own. On 
a beautiful October morning, warm 
yet cloudy, we took train be- 
times, and by half-past ten were 
wading in a favourite reach of the 
Tweed, which extended some quar- 
ter of a mile. An angler was al- 
ready in the water, and at him of 
course we glared at first with all 
the indignant selfishness which, 
sooth to say, fishing under such 
conditions frequently calls forth. 
After a time, on accosting him, he 
turned out to be a very pleasant 
fellow, and informed us he was 
staying at the cottage hard by, to 
be the better able to fish the pool. 
‘I was up before daybreak to-day,’ 
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he said, ‘and went twice over the 
reach before breakfast, killing one 
small grilse. Since that time and 
your coming, at least thirty different 
anglers have thrown their flies over 
the pool and taken nothing. I am 
just taking another turn at it to 
keep my hand in.’ After this in- 
formation, it was not surprising 
that we returned home empty- 
handed. A salmon must be long- 
suffering indeed if he could look at 
even the gaudiest lure after so 
many temptations had been put 
before him. 

As to atmospheric influences, 
how. vitally they affect salmon fish- 
ing is evident if we remember that 
in most rivers it is only after a 
‘spate, when the water turns 
coffee-coloured, that the rush of the 
stream tempts salmon to ascend. 
Without this stimulus, they either 
remain in the sea, or perhaps more 
frequently in the estuary of the 
river, or, if they have come in at 
all, they remain perdu in ‘ pots’ 
and ‘lynns,’ refusing the fly, and 
waiting for the flood, when they can 
travel higher. This they do, it is 
computed, sometimes at the rate of 
thirty miles a day. It is incumbent, 
therefore, on the angler to choose 
suitable weather if he would have 
sport, and in many cases (when, 
for instance, he comes from far 
south) it is difficult for him to hit 
upon it, The telegraphic summaries 
in the Field paper will help him 
considerably ; but owing to the mo- 
dern rage for draining, and the 
impetuous character of some of the 
Scotch rivers themselves, as the 
Spey and Findhorn, it is frequently 
impossible for the intending fisher- 
man to travel north before the 
freshet has disappeared and a spell 
of golden weather set in. Our own 
experience this last year was a me- 
lancholy proof of these facts. In- 
tending to take a fortnight’s holiday 
on the Tweed, we waited cunningly 
till far into September, when all 
the nets had been off for some ten 
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days, and salmon might reasonably 
be supposed to be running freely 
up the stream. On reaching the 
river, we found it very low, and no 
fish were stirring. All the wisest 
fishermen of the district had been 
baffled in their attempts to take 
them. Two or three mornings in 
the river (we say ‘in’ advisedly, 
as we were wading) convinced us 
it was hopeless to fish while the 
water was so low; so with all the 
patience we could muster, consider- 
ing that the precious days were fast 
flying, we turned to archwology as 
a solace until the weather should 
change. On the Tuesday of the 
second week, at noon, rain began 
in the determined manner in which 
it only falls at the Lakes and in 
Scotland. Next day the Tweed, 
much swollen, ran like a blood-red 
millrace. There was yet hope if 
the rain would cease. Alas! it 
poured all that day and night and 
all Thursday as well, when the river 
had burst its bounds and was 
flooding all the low country, hurry- 
ing down hurdles, posts, stooks 
of corn, &., and utterly unap- 
proachable by anglers. Still the rain 
continued without intermission till 
late on Friday night, when the 
Tweed had risen to a height it had 
not attained at that season for 
years. Next morning, just as the 
sun appeared again, with great dis- 
appointment we had to hurry home. 
A fortnight afterwards, when the 
fish had come up the river, the takes 
were unprecedented in modern 
times. Success which was almost 
fabulous crowned the efforts of the 
delighted anglers between Cloven- 
ford and Coldstream Bridge, over 
some 36 miles of excellent water. 
Makerston waters rendered about 
86 fish to 2 rods in the week 
ending October 22. One angler 
landed 16 fish in a day. At 
the Pavilion water, Melrose, 88 
fish were landed during that week 
by 2 rods, while one fisherman 
on Birgham Dub took 14 fish 
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in one day, their aggregate weight 
being 332 lbs.; the fish thus aver- 
aging 24 lbs., with 3 grilse among 
them. And yet after these captures 
the river was reported to be 
swarming with fish. 

As salmon even in medisval days 
possessed a considerable commercial 
value, legislation on them, both in 
England and Scotland, began early. 
it prevailed much during the reigns 
of the first Edwards and Henries. 
Though an opinion exists that a 
stipulation was inserted in appren- 
tices’ bonds at London, Chester, 
and other cities, to the effect that 
salmon should not be given them 
for dinner more than twice a 
week, we believe no one has ever 
been able to find an instance of it. 
It is one of the commonplaces of 
literature, and, like many other ge- 
neral statements, is probably un- 
true. In our own days, three points 
have been steadily kept in view 
during the abundance of legislative 
schemes for salmon which have 
cropped up: first, the salmon’s own 


interest, i.e. a clear way, must be left 
him to reach bis favourite spawning 
grounds, and then plenty of time 
must be allowed him to recover and 


come into season again. This has 
necessitated many enactments on 
caulds, mill-dams, and salmon- 
ladders ; and compelled the guar- 
dians of the fisheries to exercise 
great vigilance, that no pollutions 
from manufactories be suffered to 
interfere with the health, even the 
existence of the fish, as they pass 
up and down the rivers. Next, the 
interests of the netters have to be 
duly regarded. An old quarrel has 
ever subsisted between them (ge- 
nerally situated as they are at the 
entrances or estuaries of the rivers) 
and the rod fishers higher up. Each 
side accuses the other of injuring 
its welfare; the net men blaming 
the fishers with rod and line for not 
being contented with what they 
get; while these retaliate with the 
assertion, which certainly seems 
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incontrovertible, that net fishing on 
the lower waters seriously interferes 
with the supply of fish which ought 
to pass upward. Lastly, while regu- 
lating the times and hours when net- 
fishing may be pursued, it is needful 
that some limits be imposed on rod- 
fishing, although a section amongst 
salmon fishers now loudly asserts 
that rod fishing should be hampered 
by no close season ; in short, that 
all the year round its devotees 
should have liberty to take fish, 
always excepting of course the 
kelts. These antagonistic interests 
and the different physical circum- 
stances of each river (some being 
entered by salmon at a much earlier 
date than others) have produced a 
somewhat complicated table of close 
times, so that an angler in one 
river is never safe if he fishes an- 
other, without making previous 
enquiry as to the regulations which 
obtain on it. Thus, to take the 
times when rod fishing is lawful on 
2 few Scotch rivers, the Tweed may 
be fished from February 1 to No- 
vember 30. On the Spey, the sea- 
son runs from February 11 to Oc- 
tober 15, while on the Thurso it is 
from January 10 to September 13. 
The Tay differs again; it is open 
from February 5 to October 10. And 
soon. Most of the Scotch rivers, 
however, are open to fishers from 
February 11-25 to October 15-31. 
The difference is not great, and 
may, in each case, be easily learnt 
by an appeal to any local authority. 
In order to conciliate anglers on 
the upper waters of a stream, many 
regulations, differing in somewhat 
similar manner on different rivers, 
have been enacted. ‘Thus, in all 
rivers in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, a weekly close time for 
net fishing exists. On the Tweed 
and other Scotch rivers, all nets 
must be off for thirty-six hours, be- 
ginning on Saturday evening at six ; 
while in English waters it begins 
at noon each Saturday, and lasts 
forty-two hours. Again, the whole 
x 
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net fishery ceases on most rivers 
‘ before the rod fishing. Thus, in 
the Tweed all nets are taken off 
for the season in the middle of Sep- 
tember. Dry as these regulations 
seem, it is necessary, to estimate 
salmon fishing aright, that they 
should be borne in mind. Different 
enactments are also in existence as 
to the size of the mesh in these 
nets. 

Leaving nets, however, out of 
consideration, whether ‘ putchers,’ 
stake, or drag nets, as it is not the 
commercial side of salmon fishing 
of which we propose to treat so 
much as its value as a recreation, 
we will pass to taking the fish with 
a rod and fly. This, it need hardly 
be added, is the only mode of cap- 
ture which a true sportsman will 
adopt. Everyone has seen a sal- 
mon fly, a large gaudy mixture of 
coloured furs and feathers conceal- 
ing abarb. A fiction prevails that 
flies should be different for every 
river, but on every stream the great 
points to be attended to are, asa rule, 
size and brilliant colouring. There 
are, however, many exceptions. In 
the Eden, a sober turkey-feather 
is very attractive ; and on the Spey, 
Mr. Knox tells us,! none of the 
flaunting Oriental-like insects, or 
gorgeous humming-birds of golden 
pheasant and orange-breasted tou- 
can feathers, which elsewhere prove 
so serviceable, find favour. A sal- 
mon in that glorious stream must 
be tempted with turkey and mallard 
feathers deftly manipulated into 
‘green kings,’ ‘silver speals,’ or 
‘ Jock Scotts.’ The ‘ parson’ again 
in its various tints of green, gold, 
and silver, which merely signifies a 
fly with plenty of toppings in the 
wing, is a great favourite on the 
Erne. Mr. Pennell,? looking to 
the rationale of the matter, and 
undeterred by the anger of the 
tackle sellers, boldly proposes to 
anglers to sweep away the magni- 
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ficent contents of their pocket- books 
and to content themselves with 
three Standard Flies, which he 
thinks may be relied on anywhere, 
and amongst fish of the most 
fastidious turn of mind. These 
flies he equips with gaudy wings 
and tails, but furnishes with bodies 
of ‘ gold,’ ‘silver,’ and ‘ rainbow’ 
hues respectively, terms which 
speak for. themselves. A much 
more interesting question is, for 
what do the salmon take these 
wonderful creatures ? It can hardly 
be for flies proper, since dragon-flies 
(to which alone of British insects 
could they be compared) are never 
wont to skim under the surface as 
the angler plays his flies. They are 
evidently supposed by the fish to be 
crustacea of some kind, shrimps, 
prawns, &c. Indeed, Mr. Knox, by 
lying down on the bank of the Spey 
and getting an angler to work a 
salmon fly in the water by his side, 
ascertained that it exhibited pre- 
cisely the jerky progression of the 
shrimp. 

Duly provided with the flies which 
he fancies (and the best way to 
ascertain the shade which suits any 
particular river is to consult some 
local authority), and brandishing a 
green heart rod of seventeen, 
eighteen, or even twenty feet, which 
casts a line of waterproofed silk, ter- 
minating in twisted links of gut, 
and finally in one strand of the 
thickest salmon-gut, our fisherman 
seeks the water. Some rivers re- 
quire a boat, others may be fished 
from the bank, but generally a 
combination of wading and bank- 
fishing is required. He must, 
therefore, thrust his nether man 
into some kind of waterproof gar- 
ments, and then, inserting his feet 
into huge well-ironed shoes, is at 
once fit for an encounter with a 
salmon. Lightly does he cast his 
fly thirty or, in some cases (if an 
expert angler), thirty-five yards 
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before him, and then, adopting a 
contrary procedure to the trout- 
fisher, commences by a series of 
slow jerks to draw his lure towards 
him, reeling in or letting out line 
as occasion demands. Meanwhile 
his gilly lounges about in the back- 
ground, taking ‘sneeshin,’ and giv- 
ing advice as to the likeliest casts. 
Toa novice there is something very 
exhilarating in the sport, even if he 
take no fish. . The sparkling amber- 
coloured water rushes and gurgles 
between his knees as he wades, the 
sunbeams play on the eddies before 
him, and when -he looks up, blue 
mountains, ‘dark firs, and feathery 
birches all alike seem to dance 
before his eyes, so giddy does the 
constant flow of the river make 
him. His arms ache too, after a 
time, and his back seems broken 
with the unaccustomed exercise and 
the actual weight of a heavy rod 
and long line. But all this is little 
thought of should a gentle ripple or 
sullen plunge give notice that his. 
quarry is seizing the fly. A slight 
turn of the wrist, if he be wide 
awake and dexterous, fixes the 
barbed point in the fish’s mouth, 
and then the struggle for dear 
life commences in earnest. The 
condition of the salmon, the na- 
ture. of the river’s bed and banks, 
and the depth of its currents are 
the chief factors in the incidents 
which make up the fight; it is the 
different tactics and various efforts of 
the fish to escape which constitute to 
most salmon fishers the charm of the 
sport. Device has to be met with 
ready skill ; and the attention and 
judgment, to say nothing of the 
bodily powers, are kept constantly 
on the strain. Yet there are anglers 
who avow that all they care for in 
salmon fishing is the delight of 
selecting a likely pool and actually 
hooking the noble fish in his first 
rush at the fly. When the steel is 
firmly driven home, and the contest 


* Natural History and Sport in Moray, p. Xxi. 


fairly begins, they would gladly, 
they affirm, hand over the rod to 
the attendant. But this is cer- 
tainly not the view of most men. 
The capture of an angler’s first 
salmon has been so often described; 
that its many vicissitudes, its hopes 
and hazards, may well be taken for 
granted. Instead of thus amusing 
our readers, we crave leave to insert 
a very remarkable account of a 
gallant fight. with a salmon which ° 
is memorable for the difficulties 
encountered and the skill which 
never for a moment’ yielded to 
them. Sir Alexander Gordon 
Cumming relates the history to his 
brother naturalist and sportsman, 
Mr. St. John. At four a.m, one 
summer morn the former began to 
throw fly in the Findhorn, near 
Relugas, at a pool called Rannoch, 
which can only be fished from a 
small ledge about two feet square 
and ‘twenty-five feet above the 
surface of the water. A fish which 
the angler guessed to be about 
17 lbs. rose to the fly (a small one 
of black floss silk body with golden 
orange tag) on each of three casts, 
but would not actually take it or 
any other, Leaving him, therefore, 
to hisown reflections for the present, 
Sir A. G. Cumming hurried on to 
some other pools with the intention 
of returning when the water had 
risen a little, as it was expected to 
do from rain during the previous 
night. Keeping on the same fly he 
killed four good fish, the largest 
being 12 Ibs., the smallest 9 lbs. At 
eight o’clock he rushed back to 
Rannoch, and finding the water 
had risen considerably, put on a fly 
above two inches long of yellow 
pig’s wool, rough spey hackle, and 
bright, full wing, and having 
luckily strengthened all his tackle, 
cautiously descended to the rocky 
shelf above described, and showed 
the fly to the fish. At once he 
rushed at it, and greedily took it. 
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The rest of the narrative is so well 
told, that Sir A. G. Cumming must 
use his own words : 


I just let him feel I was at the other 
end of the gear, and knew instinctively 
that the good steel was well into something 
firm. At first he seemed not quite to 
realise the situation, and after a few sulky 
and dangerous shakes of the head, took to 
sailing steadily up and down the pool, once 
or twice approaching the rapids below, but 
turning again by gentle persuasion; these 
tactics he continued for nearly an hour, my 
man waiting for him on the gravel below, 
and out of my sight. By this time the 
effects of the last night’s rain became fully 
apparent ; the still dark pool below my feet 
had turned into a seething pot, without a 
quiet corner for the fish to rest in, and the 
water had risen nearly twenty-four inches 
above its size when I hooked him. The 
upshot was, he shot down the narrows, and 
went rolling heels over head down the 
foaming ‘Meux & Co.’s Entire’ (this being 
the usual colour of our summer floods). 
To stop him was impossible; I held on 
above the rapid till I thought my good 
Forrest rod would have gone at the hand, 
and certainly the fine single gut I had on 
earlier would have parted with half the 
strain. 

All I could do was to give him what line 
he required until he found a resting place 
behind some rock ; this he did after rattling 
off some fifty yards of line. Waiting some 
minutes till he seemed quiet, I threw off some 
ten yards more line, and turning the top of 
the rod up stream, 1 darted it down to my 
man on the gravel below, having cautioned 
him not to alarm the fish by letting the 
line get taut. To scramble up the rocks, 
and down again to the gravel bed, to resume 
possession of my rod, was two or three 
minutes’ work, and just as I seized hold of 
it, the fish, having ventured from his shelter, 
was, in spite of his efforts, hurried down 
at racing pace, taking more line than I 
liked, while I followed, crawling and leap- 
ing along some impossible-looking country, 
such as I would not have faced in cold 
blood. 

By this time he had nearly reached the 
Ess or fall, and all seemed lost. I do not 
think he really intended going over; for 
when he felt himself within the influence 
of the strong smooth water, he tried his 
best.to return, but in vain; over he went 
like a shot, and long ere I could get round 
some high rocks and down to the lower 
part of the fall, I had eighty or ninety 
yards of line out, and to follow him farther 
on this side of the water was not possible, 
owing to the steep rock rising beside the 
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stream. To add to the embarrassment of 
my position, I found, on raising the point 
of my rod, that in going over the fall the 
fish had passed beneath some arch deep 
under water, thus making my case appear 
very hopeless. But, determined not to give 
it up yet, I sent my man up tothe house of 
Relugas, where he found an old three- 
pronged dung-fork and a garden line, with 
which we managed to construct a grapnel; 
and at the second throw in, I got hold of 
the line below the sunken arch; then fas- 
tening it to my right hand, I made my 
man throw the whole line off the reel and 
through the rings, and having drawn the 
remainder of the line through the sunken 
arch and clear of the impediment, I formed 
a coil, and with my left hand pitched the end 
of it up to him, when he passed it through 
the rings again from the top of the rod, 
fixed it to the axle of the reel, and handed 
me down the rod to where I stood. From the 
long line out and the heavy water, I could 
not tell whether the fish was on or not, but 
the line looked greatly chafed all along. 

I now tried the only plan to end the 
business ; leaving my man holding the rod, 
I went to a bridge some distance up the 
river, and having crossed to the other side 
and come down opposite him, he pitched the 
rod over to me; I felt that, if he was still 
on, I was sure of him, and reeling steadily 
up the eighty yards which were out, I fol- 
lowed down to the big round pool below, 
where, to my surprise, I became aware that 
he was still on. He made but a feeble 
resistance, and after a fight of two hours 
and forty minutes, we got the clip into as 
gallant a fish as ever left the sea—weight 
19} lbs. and newrun. The last hour and 
a half was in a roaring white flood. The 
fly was, as you may imagine, well ‘ chawed 
up.’ 


It is only fair to the poets after 
this graphic recital to give them a 
chance of describing the capture of 
a salmon. We might go as far 
afield as Ausonius, but Devonshire 
has produced in Gay the laureate 
of angling. Never did he write 
more beautiful lines than those 
which paint the death-agony of a 
salmon (Rural Sports, Canto I. 
221): 

If an enormous salmon chance to spy 
The wanton errors of the floating fly, 
He lifts his silver gills above the flood, 


And greedily sucks in the unfaithful food. 
Then downward plunges with the fraudful 


yl : : 
And bears with joy the little spoil away ; 
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Soon in smart pain he feels the dire mis- 
take, 

Lashes the wave, and beats the foamy lake ; 

With sudden rage he now aloft appears, 

And in his eye convulsive anguish bears ; 

And now again, impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreaths his shining body 
round ; 

Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing 
tide; 

The trembling fins the boiling wave divide. 

Now hope exalts the fisher’s beating heart, 

Now he turns pale and fears his dubious art ; 

He views the tumbling fish with longing 
eyes, 

While the line stretches with th’ unwieldy 
prize ; 

Each motion humours with his steady 
hands, 

And one slight hair the mighty bulk com- 
mands ; 

Till, tired at last, despoiled of all his 
strength, 

The game athwart the stream unfolds his 
length ; 


Upon the burdened stream he floating lies, 
Stretches his quiv’ring fins, and gasping 
dies. 


It is, however, the rich man 
only and his fortunate friends, for 
the most part, who can enjoy sal- 


mon fishing. A salmon river now 
costs as much as a season’s shooting, 
and if the fisher be at all pressed 
for time he may never find a day to 
his gilly’s taste as ‘unco’ gude’ 
during his tenancy. But every 
angler’s heart beats sympathetically 
with the salmon fisher’s, and if hard 
fate bids a man be contented with 
aroach ‘swim’ on the Trent, or a 
brook containing a few trout in 
Lincolnshire, a narrative of the ex- 
periences of the favoured mortal 
who can command the sport of sal- 
mon fishing is always acceptable. 
To the angler pent up in town the 
possession of such a book is like a 
constant whiff of he..ther-scented air 
blowing through his room from 
some Highland Ben. But it re- 
quires rare qualifications of sympa- 
thy, knowledge, and love of Nature 
in all her moods an.t manifestations 
before the tale of capturing salmon, 
which has been already recited to 
the world in ordinary language for 
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a thousand {imes, can be rendered 
attractive. The last book of this 
kind which has been published, and 
which, on several accounts, is far 
superior to much of the angling 
literature of the past decade, is Mr. 
A. E. Knox’s Autwmns on the Spey. 
Already favourably known to orni- 
thologists, anglers were eager to wel- 
come this author in their domain, 
for they felt certain that, besides 
familiarising them with another 
realm of animated nature by his 
careful observations on the natural 
history of fish, he would stir the 
blood with adventures by stream 
and lake. Their expectations have 
not been disappointed. Mr. Knox 
in this book takes his readers to 
ground known only to a few for- 
tunate men. It is not everyone 
who, knapsack on back, has made 
a pilgrimage to the varied scenery 
of the Spey valley, and still fewer 
have enjoyed the rare privilege 
of salmon fishing on the Dake 
of Richmond’s waters, the last 
twelve miles or so of a river which 
is probably the finest salmon stream 
in the world, viewed in the light 
of fly fishing. Mr. Aytoun sang 
in thrilling strains of the Scottish 
cavalier of the olden time who— 


Kept his castle in the North, 
Hard by the thundering Spey. 


And Mr. Knox, while dwelling at 
Gordon Castle, was frequently en- 
abled to test the force of the Spey’s 
headlong rush to the sea, and the 
vigorous resistance which, thus 
aided, its salmon make to the fly 
fisher. Equipped as he usually pre- 
pared for the combat, in waterproof 
garments coming up to his neck, 
on one occasion, at least, when ven- 
turing out of his depth in chase of 
a hooked salmon, he nearly paid for 
his temerity by his life. The fishing- 
rod had to be abandoned, and stout 
swimming was required to bring 
him safely to the shore. It is satis- 
factory to add that he regained his 
weapon, and, finding the quarry still 
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attached to it, succeeded at length 
in gaffing it. -So lately as 1873, 
during the October floods, an angler 
was drowned in the Spey under 
similar circumstances. 

Before the difficulties and yet the 
charms of fishing in the Spey can 
be at all appreciated, its character 
ought to be fully understood. To 
begin, it is the most rapid river in 
Scotland, its fall for the last three 
miles of its course being sixty feet. 
Sometimes its banks are low, fringed 
with alder and willows, which the 
farmers fell and lay parallel with the 
stream, in order to prevent the 
banks being scoured away ; in other 
places they rise abruptly into rocky 
walls and high scaurs, which at 
once compel the angler to take to 
the water if he is in full chase of a 
salmon running with his line to the 
sea. Thus deep pools alternate with 
rapids, and the water, even within 
a hundred yards of the sea, is per- 
fectly fresh at all periods of the tide. 
Though ranking as the second 
river in Scotland for volume, and 
draining not less than 1,300 square 
miles of country, the Spey is not 
navigable. Everyone knows that 
the Ticelidées of the Duke of Rich- 
mond are accomplished anglers. 
The boat which takes them from the 
castle to try the different casts down 
stream is brought back again, such 
is the impetuosity of the river, in a 
cart next morning. From this cause 
two phenomena are inseparably con- 
nected with the Spey: first, the 
suddenness of its floods, and, se- 
condly, the marvellous way in 
which, after such a ‘spate,’ it loves 
to shift its channels. Thus it be- 
hoves the angler fishing the Spey, 
who wades and yet cannot swim, or 
who takes his stand on one of its 
pebbly beaches, to keep his ‘ wea- 
ther eye’ open, or in autumn he is 
liable to be swept away, or at least 
cut off from the main land, before he 
realises the danger of his situation. 
The Findhorn is subject to the same 
sudden rise, but in a lesser degree. 
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Mr. C. St. John relates how he was 
once cut off by it, and detained in a 
bothy between two roaring torrents 
near the sea, for some time, till, with 
great difficulty and no light risk, 
he was rescued by a boat. Still 
more trying to the fisherman who 
loves to know his stream is the 
Spey’s habit of changing its chan. 
nel. One season, it may be, he dis. 
covers a fine pool under an over. 
hanging bank, with a long spit of 
land on the other side projecting 
into the current; he returns next 
year, and lo! the pool is a dry 
pebbly strand, and deep waiter has 
swallowed up the little beach. Yet 
a third season, and both pool and 
deep water have entirely disappeared, 
the river having spread itself over 
a larger expanse of bed, and running 
now in shallow wide streams. Some- 
times transformation scenes of this 
character occur in the course of the 
same season. Consequently, no one 
but an observant and skilled angler, 
equal to all the emergencies of his 
craft, has much chance of taking 
fish in the Spey. To balance this, 
however, the fishing never becomes 
monotonous. Kind Nature will often 
do him a good turn in a single night 
by one of her capricious changes, so 
that Horace’s words are almost lite- 
rally fulfilled at the Spey, and one 
day salmon may disport themselves 
among the branches which but 
yesterday afforded shelter to doves. 

But the trve salmon fisher has 
ever an eye to the beauties of the 
country through which he rambles, 
and it is this characteristic which 
in the main elevates his sport above 
the London cit’s afternoon repose 
in an arm-chair, while he endea- 
vours from 4 punt moored in a back- 
water to lure gudgeons to his bait. 
Mr. Knox is keenly sensible of sunny 
landscapes, and traces for us the 
course of the Spey from its High- 
land birthplace to its debouchure 
in the North Sea with the eye of 
anartist. With him we see for our- 
selves the far-reaching tracts of 
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sombre fir-woods, strongly relieved 
against blue and grey wood- 
lands and the distant purple moun- 
tains, through which the Spey winds 
like a shining thread. We may test, 
too, under his guidance, if we will, 
with our geological hammers, the 
different strata through which it 
cuts its way; and, more than all, 
those fond of natural history are 
told what birds haunt its banks, 
bidden to watch the salmon fling 
itself out of a pool like a bar of 
silver, and listen to its splash in the 
delightful silence of an autumnal 
evening, or to mark the timid roe 
steal through the thickets, and the 
bright-eyed squirrel skip amongst 
the foliage overhead. It is curious to 
a Southerner to be reminded that 
these latter animals have only 
located themselves on Spey-side 
within the last fifty years. On the 
other hand, Sir W. Scott notices 
that starlings, which were common 
in Selkirkshire when he was young, 
had grown comparatively scarce in 
hislater years. Abundanceorscarcity 
of food, preservation of favoured in- 
dividuals and species, cutting down 
woods or suffering them to spread 
over the country, are some of the 
causes which produce this ebb and 
flow, as it were, in the character of 
the living things which haunt a 
district. Such a question is quite 
akin to the genius of Mr. Knox, and 
much information on it and on cog- 
nate speculations is afforded in his 
pages. Their main interest, how- 
ever, to us at present lies in his 
prowess with the salmon-rod. Even 
by the fire-ride, with wind and snow 
howling outside, his anecdotes stir 
the blood. When once a salmon has 
been ‘ struck’ with one of the sober 
flies peculiar to the Spey, the angler 
must look to himself. It is to be 
hoped that rod and tackle are trusty, 
and that he is prepared on the spur 
of the moment to run, climb, wade, 
or swim, to give the quarry the 
butt, or let him have his own way 
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while he indulges in @ sixty yards’ 
rush, concluded by a summersault 
delivered backwards in an endea- 
vour to fall upon the line while 
taut, which, if successful, at once 
ends the contest so far as the fisher- 
man is concerned. Hesitation is as 
fatal with a Spey salmon on the 
hook as with a Bengal tiger when 
it charges. Thanks to Mr. Wolf's 
facile pencil, we can see for our- 
selves, in Mr. Knox’s book, the 
amusing end of a 22 lb. fish, which, 
after giving much trouble, was at 
length gaffed by a young friend. 
Judge of the author’s horror when 
the gaff broke! The wielder of it, 
however, was equal to the occasion, 
plunged in and embraced the sal- 
mon, in which attitude the artist 
depicts him in the centre of the 
Spey. Sorely as we are tempted 
to linger over these achievements 
in salmon fishing, related as they 
are in the pleasantest book on the 
subject which has appeared since 
Salmonia, and Scrope’s Days and 
Nights of Salmon Fishing, we must 
content ourselves with giving the 
dimensions of an enormous fish 
taken by the author after a chase 
of breathless interest. The salmon 
weighed 43 lbs., was 46 inches in 
length, and 26 in girth. It is be- 
lieved to be the largest fish ever 
taken with rod and line in the Spey. 
What would the London fishing 
clubs, whose committee rooms are 
surrounded with stuffed imitations 
of apoplectic bream and corpulent 
roach, think of such a monster, could 
he be now secured in the Thames? 
Alas! the last salmon seen in that 
river, above London, is said to have 
been captured some fifty years ago 
near Surley Hall. It was probably 
the same fish whose portrait used 
to be seen at Shepperton, with the 
inscription : 

October 3, 1812, at Shepperton Deeps, 
Mr. G. Marshall, of Brewer Street, London, 


caught a salmon with aghe gut, without 
a landing-net, weighing 21} lbs.* 


* See Jesse, An Angler's Rambles, p. 11, and Yarrell, i. 213. 
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A large salmon exhibits great 
thickness. A couple of years ago 
we saw on a London fishmonger’s 
slab a fish of 48 lbs. from the Tuy, 
and its girth was enormously thick 
compared with its length. The old 
males always show a knob at the 
extremity of the mandible, which is 
very noticeable. In the Economic 
Fish Museum, at South Kensington, 
is the cast of a 70 lb. salmon, also 
taken in the Tay, where these cha- 
racteristics may be seen at a glance. 
This fish, it may be added, was 
sold for gl. 12s. 6d. 

A few more questions remain. 
What the value of our salmon fish- 
eries exactly is, it seems impossible 
to estimate, and their tendency is to 
rise yearly, owing to the greater 
protection afforded to the fish, and 
the increased demand for both fish 
and fishing, owing to the recent 
rapid accumulation of wealth in the 
country. Mr. Walpole, one of the 
Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, in 
a speech made in February 1873, 
said, ‘In the last twelve years the 
value of the salmon fisheries in 
England and Wales had trebled ; 
thanks, very much, to their prede- 
cessors and the assistance of local 
gentlemen who worked with them.’ 
In Scotland the rental of the Tay 
alone produces 17,0001. per annum, 
which is made up from over fifty 
different ‘lets,’ and these again are 
divided into many different fishing 
stations, or ‘shots.’ It has been 
calculated that no less a number than 
51,000 fish will have to be captured 
to pay this rental and leave a margin 
for working expenses and profit. 
It is supposed that the breeding 
operations at the celebrated ponds 
of Stormontfield (which commenced 
in 1853) have slightly augmented 
the produce of the Tay, and if so 
the sanguine hopes that piscicul- 
turists have indulged in may, at no 
distant period, be realised. ‘ It is 
highly improbable that this gene- 
ration will see salmon abundant at 
a shilling per pound ; but in this and 
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other ways rivers may be rendered 
more productive. In England, a 
single manor, as did Eaton, 
Cheshire, in the days of the Con- 
queror, may once more yield its 
owner annually 1,000 salmon.’ 

It is fortunate that, like most 
fish, the salmon is very prolific, 
else if would soon be almost exter- 
minated. Each full-grown fish de- 
posits from 18,000 to 30,000 eggs, 
and yet it is computed that only one 
egg in a thousand ever becomes 
a fish that can be placed ona dinner 
table. The enemies of salmon 
abound everywhere. In the sea it 
is dogged by porpoises and seals, 
which pursue it even into the 
estuaries of the rivers which it 
ascends, often in their eagerness 
plunging through the nets; and 
when it escapes their ferocity, it is 
met by the otter, who takes up the 
chase in the fresh water. Salmon 
are frequently found dead on the 
shore, with large pieces torn out 
of them by the relentless teeth of 
these persecutors. But, of course, 
man is his chief foe; and as soon 
as the salmon commences his travels 
in running water, every man’s hand 
is againsthim. If he safely escapes 
the gauntlet of the stake nets sus- 
pended at the river’s mouth, higher 
up drag nets are waiting to sweep 
him off. Many readers will remem- 
ber the man posted on the bridge 
by the North Inch at Perth, who 
intently scans the water beneath 
to give notice to his comrades at 
the ‘bothy’ higher up by a shout 
when salmon are seen passing. 
Then the boat is at once launched, 
and the net swiftly paid out, which 
but too often, if the fish are swim- 
ming up by day, ends their travels. 
If these hazards are escaped, when 
the river contracts poachers lie in 
wait behind overhanging trees with 
a gaff to ‘snatch’ them as they 
pass. One of these worthies, whom 
we thus surprised on a Devon river, 
had the coolness to offer us a fish 
at a bargain; and so inveterate is 
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their love of adventure, that these 
men risk discovery over and over 
again rather than desist. Our 
friend told us ‘he had been in the 
jug already for snatching.’ Not 
much damage is done to the salmon 
by spearing now-a-days, or by 
‘burning the water,’ thanks to the 
vigilance of the keepers, and the 
commercial value which the fish- 
eries represent in the eyes of their 
masters ; but undoubtedly many are 
knocked on the head when spawn- 
ing, utterly out of condition, and 
useless save to those who will eat 
almost anything if it be called 
salmon. There are multitudes of 
country louts, farmers’ boys, &c., 
who, if they can only evade the 
watchers, will slay the poor de- 
fenceless creatures for the mere 
sake of killing. 

It is not until he has successfully 
overpast all these perils that the 
salmon’s life is sought by the an- 
gler. He meets him on equal 
terms, gives him a chance for life, 
and is frequently worsted in the 
conflict. Were the interests of the 
angler the only ones to be consi- 
dered, so small is the havoc that he 
does to the ranks of salmon, that 
legislation need not have extended 
to the fish at all. It is of course 
mainly for the netters, for the com- 
mercial issues at stake, that the 
long list of enactments which cul- 
minate in the Act of 1861 have 
been passed. Fondly as it was 
supposed that after twelve years of 
acquiescence salmon fishers would 
remain contented, last session saw 
an appendix passed in the Statute 
of 1873. This Salmon Act allows 
the adoption of different seasons on 
different rivers in England, should 
the Fishery Commissioners and the 
Home Office think it in any case 
advisable. It is encouraging * to 
know that the opening days of this 
season in February 1874 continue 
the flourishing accounts of abun- 
dance of salmon received last year. 
The main ends which the honest 
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angler has in view when he drops 
his ‘silver doctor’ lightly over a 
likely pool are health, exercise, 
and distraction from mental work. 
Love of conquering difficulties, and 
circumventing a strong and wary 
fish, also comes in, as it does in all 
angling; but base economic or 
commercial views are altogether 
absent from his thoughts. Far from 
wishing to sell the ‘springer’ that 
has furnished him with half an 
hour’s excitement, or even to hang 
up its stuffed caricature in his hall, 
he would rather confer on it an 
apotheosis. He cares not to follow 
its fortunes when once gaffed, but 
will frequently recur to its capture 
under blue skies amidst rushing 
streams in future day-dreams, 
during the languor of a protracted 
debate or the enforced leisure of a 
committee room. Then will his 
prize shine, transfigured before 
memory’s fond gaze into dimen- 
sions more ample than the reality, 
and tints of grey and silver more 
gorgeous than ever shone on the 
magical fishes of the Arabian Nights, 
till at length fancy etherealises his 
captives : 

. nec morti esse locum sed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum atque alto succedere 

ceelo. 

In accordance with the time- 
honoured custom of most angling 
essays, we should now descend from 
the stars to the kitchen, and give 
directions for the cookery suitable 
to such a prize; but this would be 
profanation after the last flight of 
fancy. Besides, has not the suc- 
cessful fisherman Horace’s Catius 
to fall back upon in ancient days ; 
Barker, Lord Montagu’s celebrated 
angling cook, in the seventeenth 
century; and the author of Salmonia 
himself in modern times, if he 
wants culinary hints ? 

Leaving Dr. Kitchener’s domain, 
let us hasten in conclusion to con- 
sole those enthusiasts who would 
give half they possess to enjoy the 
privilege of fishing for salmon, by 
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assuring them that in many re- 
spects, if they have the opportunity 
of trout fishing, their happy lot 
excels the salmon fisher’s. If his 
sport be almost heroic, demanding 
thews and endurance of no ordi- 
nary kind, calling out every energy 
of body and mind, the trout fisher’s 
occupation is idyllic, and sacred to 
grateful peace. Primrose meadows 
and whitethorn hedges, beneath 
which violets love to nestle, are his 
lot ; haunts of studious leisure and 
meditative activity, where large- 
eyed cows browse contentedly, and 
the cuckoo sings of coming sum- 
mer from the tree tops. Is this 


a felicity to be despised in these 
bustling days of express trains, 
school-boards, and cheap telegrams? 
No ‘man’ need dog his footsteps 
here, if the angler carries (as every 
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trout fisher ought to do) his own 
landing net; no village scandal is 
dropped into his ears when most in- 
tent on Nature’s spring-tide harmo. 
nies. The salmon fisher must have 
his gilly, and often his boatman; and 
their attendance, and the whisky 
they carry, is fatal, we always feel, 
to the thorough enjoyment of an- 
gling. For angling often means 
dreaming, with a true disciple of 
Walton, and who would care to 
have his finest day-dreams imperilled 
by valetaille?. As for trout fishers, 
the Muses are their unseen com- 
panions, and Nature their only love: 


Frondibus et victu pascuntur simplicis 
herbee, 

Pocula sunt fontes liquidi, atque exercita 
cursu 

Flumina, nee somnos abrumpit cura 
salubres. 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
II.—WHAT IT DOES. 


T was explained in our last paper 
how the British Government, 
on assuming the reins of power in 
India, found a system prevailing, 
sanctioned by immemorial antiquity, 
by which the money required for 
carrying on the business ot the State 
was raised in great part by direct 
and heavy taxation of the land. It 
was shown that the British Govern- 
ment, in accepting this system of 
revenue, remodelled it, regulating 
and equalising its pressure, and, by 
limiting its demand to a fair and 
known amount, created a species of 
property in land which had been 
unknown, and indeed impossible, 
under native rulers. 

It was also pointed out that in 
the hurried and imperfect manner 
in which the permanent settlement 
had been executed in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, great and wide-spread 
evil had been done by the policy 
pursued by the British Government 
of contracting with great land- 
owners, called ‘ Zemindars’! or 
‘Talooqdars,’ in perpetuity, while 
these persons. were laid under no 
corresponding restrictions against 
raising the rents of the inferior 
landholders and tenants, whose 
claims to consideration were at 
least equally great with theirs. 

A few words in explanation of 
the chief Indian land tenures must 
here be premised. The permanent 
settlement of Bengal by Lord Corn- 
wallis was at first extolled without 
measure as an act alike just and 
beneficent. Very few years, how- 
ever, elapsed before its radical evils 
too plainly appeared. Sagacious 
men like Warren Hastings had 
in vain urged the need of more 
thorough study of native institu- 


tions before pledging ourselves to a 
measure at once irrevocable and 
fraught with such vast importance. 
Troubles now began to thicken. 
We had overlooked the rights of the 
inferior proprietors, of the village 
communities, and of the hereditary 
cultivators, and these classes were 
not slow to resent our neglect as 
soon as they began to feel its con- 
sequences. The great proprietors 
began to find it impossible to realise 
their rents. To all pressure the vil- 
lagers simply opposed that terrible 
vis inertie, the power of which none 
knows better than the Hindoo. 
They simply would not pay. The 
great landowners became in their 
turn overwhelmed ; for the necessi- 
ties of the State knew no pause, 
and the British Government in- 
sisted—was indeed compelled to 
insist—on punctual payment of the 
stipulated revenue on the fixed 
quarter-day. To secure this punctu- 
ality it had one weapon—a short 
but effective one—the sale law. 
Under its provisions estate after 
estate in Bengal fell under the 
auctioneer’s hammer for the pro- 
prietor’s default in payment of the 
land tax. At last a law (VIL, 
1799) was passed for the relief of 
the zemindars in Bengal, by which 
they were enabled summarily to 
realise their dues from defaulting 
sub-proprietors or tenants. This 
law turned the balance against the 
latter to such an extent that the 
Government, both at home and 
in India, was soon deluged with 
petitions, remonstrances, and appli- 
cations for redress from the aggriev- 
ed parties and their sympathisers. 
The experience of the permanent 
settlement in Bengal, dearly bought 


* These great proprietors, called ‘Zemindars’ in Bengal Proper, correspond to the 
Talooqdars of Oudh and of the North-West Provinces. 
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as it was, nevertheless proved of 
infinite utility for the best interests 
of the rest of India. 

It had been intended to extend 
the permanent settlement to Bom- 
bay and Madras, and indeed, toa 
small extent, it was introduced into 
the latter Presidency. The Govern- 
ment had also announced its in- 
tention to carry it into effect in the 
recently-acquired North-Western 
Provinces. But by the year 1811 
the Court of Directors had come to 
a fuller understanding of the grave 
error of its policy, and peremptorily 
forbade any future settlements to 
be effected in perpetuity. 

In Madras, Sir Thomas Munro, 
on grounds that some authorities 
have considered inadequate, induced 
the Court of Directors to reject the 
system of ‘village settlements’ as 
unsuited to the habits and circum- 
stances of the people of that Presi- 
dency, and in 1820 the so-called 
ryotwarry settlement was declared 
to be generally adopted, and every 
village that had not already been 
settled in perpetuity was brought 
under that system. The peculiarity 
of this latter management is that 
the Government deals not only with 
each ryot or cultivator, but assesses 
the land tax on each field. 

In Bombay the same general agri- 
cultural conditions prevailed as we 
had found existing in the widely 
distant provinces which had earlier 
fallen under our sway. At first 
our revenue measures were ten- 
tative and cautious. Each year the 
collectors settled, according to cir- 
cumstances, what each village had 
to pay. By-and-by, ryotwar settle- 
ments similar to those of Madras 
were pretty generally adopted. In 
the south of Bombay, since 1847, 
the revenue has been collected on a 
modified system, being a settlement 
for thirty years, on very low terms, 
calculated on an assessment fixed 
on each separate field. 
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In the North-West Provinces, as 
we have previously related, the so- 
called ‘ village system’ was adopted 
as the basis of our revenue opera- 
tions, and it must be confessed 
with results which have been ulti- 
mately in the highest degree suc- 
cessful. In the commencement of 
our administration of the North- 
West we had borrowed much from 
the Bengal system, and among 
other things the destructive ‘sale 
law.’ Much confusion and igno- 
rance still existed among the gover- 
nors, much suffering among the 
governed. An Act was at last 
passed (VII. 1822) which, starting 
on right principles, and pursuing a 
right method, in great measure 
effected the end at which it was 
wisely aimed. This law has been 
justly termed ? ‘the Magna Charta 
of the village communities.” By 
force of its provisions and those of 
Lord William Bentinck’s supple- 
mentary Act (IX. 1833), power was 
given and machinery devised to 
elicit facts, to investigate claims of 
title to land or interests in land, 
and to complete and correct the 
existing records. 

We now propose to show how the 
functions of the revenue authorities 
in Bengal, at first purely fiscal, de- 
veloped in course of time into those 
of a strictly judicial character. 

When the work of fixing the 
Government demand on the land 
had been commenced, it early be- 
came apparent that some system of 
recording and registering the re- 
sults from time to time obtained 
was absolutely indispensable. This 
necessity was as urgent for the 
protection of the rights of the 
Government as of those of indivi- 
duals. How, for instance, was the 
collector to proceed in cases of de- 
fault of payment by those who had 
engaged to pay the yearly revenue 
demandable for a particular estate? 
How was he to apportion the quota 


2 By Mr. C. Raikes in his interesting and graphic Hints on the North-West Provinccs. 
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of deficiency among the several de- 
faulters? How was he to proceed 
in the event of his being compelled 
to enforce the sale of the estate ? 
It was essentially necessary that 
he should be able to specify with 
exactitude the land on which the 
arrear had accrued, and the names 
of the proprietors in whose default 
the estate was to be sold. In the 
event of the death of a proprietor, 
whose name was he in future to re- 
cord as owner of the estate ? 

The briefest outline of the system 
adopted in the Bengal Presidency 
must here suffice. The registration 
of landed property had attracted 
great attention even so early as 
1793, since which date various laws 
have been passed on the same sub- 
ject, as its importance became more 
fully understood. 

Two sets of registers of landed 
property are maintained. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the one—thatis, of 
the Malgoozari (= revenue) regis- 
ter—is that the basis of registration 
in it is the proprietor or body of pro- 
prietors. ‘The other register, called 
the Pargannah (or hundred) regis- 
ter, is formed on the geographical 
basis—that is, village by village. 

In the one all the land is grouped 
according to its ownership—in the 
other according to its situation in 
certain subdivisions called Pargan- 
nahs (the nearest English word to 
which may perhaps be hundred). 

In the collectors’ record rooms 
the enormous mass of manuscripts 
anent revenue which have accu- 
mulated and are constantly accu- 
mulating are arranged on the sim- 
plest plan. Each set of papers 
respecting any case is indexed, 
numbered, and folded together. 
Such a set is called a ‘record.’ 
All the ‘records’ of a village are 
kept together, and are briefly dated 
in an open fly index bearing the 
mame of that village. As many 
packets of records as will form a 
bundle of about two feet square are 
then tied up in a piece of white 
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cloth. On this bundle the name of 
the pargannah (hundred) is written 
in large letters, and also the letters 
of the alphabet which begin the 
names of the villages contained in 
that bundle. This bundle is then 
placed in the record room on a shelf 
in an open rack something like a 
gigantic bookcase. The same plan 
is adopted with the records of the 
whole district; and as the bundles 
themselves (like their contents) are 
arranged in alphabetical order, the 
record of every case in any village 
is instantly obtainable. 

A general index for each par- 
gannah is kept in a folio book, in 
which each village. has a separate 
sheet. The date of the final order 
of each case is noted in this book 
on the page belonging to the village 
in which the case occurred. 

As this general index is subdivi- 
ded into headings showing the dif- 
ferent kinds of cases having refer- 
ence to land, the amount and cha- 
racter of litigation that has gone on 
in a village can be seen at a glance. 
If a particular record should be 
missing, a reference to this index 
will show whether a case decided 
on such and such a date was ever 
received in the Record Office. 

The collector’s record room not 
only contains documents belonging 
properly to his own department 
(viz. revenue), but by special 
enactment copies of all decrees of 
the civil courts (as contradistin- 
guished from the courts of the re- 
venue authorities) regarding land 
must also be lodged in the same 
place, which is, therefore, the gene- 
ral depository of nearly all infor- 
mation concerning landed property. 

It will doubtless have been under- 
stood that the records of which we 
have been speaking are entirely in 
the vernacular. There are also 
certain English records, which are 
regularly (and necessarily) kept 
up; but to these, which are com- 
paratively few in number, we are 
not now referring. 
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For the custody and management 
oftheseimportant vernacularrecords 
trustworthy and intelligent subordi- 
nates are indispensable. Accord- 
ingly, the collector is always allowed 
a well-paid record keeper, an assis- 
tant record keeper, one or two 
messengers, and a staff of eight or 
ten copying clerks, as the establish- 
ment for this department of his 
work. 

The copyists are employed in 
making copies of documents in the 
collector’s records, for the use of 
applicants who require them, either 
as muniments of title, or as proofs 
in pending cases. 

The natives of India attach an 
almost superstitious value to docu- 
ments authenticated by English 
officers. It must be remembered 
that, prior to our rule, regular legal 
proceedings had become discredited 
to the last degree. 

It is rare indeed to find professed 
decisions of any native tribunal 
now produced. Sannads and far- 
mans of native rulers are indeed 


from time to time brought before 
our courts, but the writer can recall 
in his own experience no instances 
in which the written judgment of a 
native tribunal, or even a copy 
thereof, has been adduced by a na- 


tive litigant. In truth, the whole 
fabric of native government, prior 
to our advent, was so rotten that 
no function requiring time and re- 
gularity for its proper discharge 
could be possibly fulfilled in those 
evil days. 

Hence an exaggerated value was 
immediately attached to the most 
insignificant proceedings of our 
officers. The merest scrap of paper 
upon which some early civilian has 
scrawled his initials is looked upon 
as a precious heirloom. Even the 
highest courts in India constantly 
admit and give the greatest weight 
to informal official papers which in 
England would be instantly rejected. 

There is perhaps no country in 
the world where forgery and fabri- 
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cation of documents is more griev- 
ously common than in India. The 
native ink does not act chemically 
on the paper, and processes of 
washing are possible to a skilful 
person, by which every trace of 
former writing may often be com- 
pletely removed. This circum- 
stance unfortunately gives unusual 
facilities for malpractice. It is 
therefore a common answer to a 
claim grounded on apparently un- 
impeachable evidence, that some 
main document in the case is a for- 
gery. This again tends immensely 
to enhance the value of documents 
the genuineness of which can be 
guaranteed on the authority of an 
English officer. 

The reader will now be better 
able to perceive the enormous in- 
fluence which the collector early 
acquired as the depositary of the 
most important and reliable records 
in the country. It was not at first 
intended that the records of the 
revenue department should be accre- 
dited with the uncommon weight 
that in course of time attached to 
them, as authoritative declarations 
respecting the rights of individuals. 
They were presumed to be pro- 
visional and approximately accurate 
only. It was supposed that what- 
ever errors they might contain 
would be speedily and effectually 
remedied by the action of the or- 
dinary courts of justice. This ex- 
pectation proved to be erroneous. 
Thousands of persons, whose rights 
had been injuriously affected, did 
indeed apply for redress to the civil 
courts, but thousands more were 
too ignorant or too poor to seek any 
such remedy, while the civil courts 
themselves, which were presided 
over by English judges (too often 
ill informed or inefficient), and by 
native judges termed Moonsiffs or 
Sudder Ameens, proved quite un- 
equal to cope with the novel and 
multitudinous questions of tenure 
and rights in land that came before 
them for decision. 
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The profound distrust with which 
the people generally regarded most 
native judges was, alas! too well 
founded. Bribery was the rule, 
not the exception. Even now, only 
those who have lived and worked 
long in the country, and mixed 
freely with all classes, can compre- 
hend how inveterate and how wide- 
spread is this corrupting practice. 

Further legislation became abso- 
lutely necessary ; and its effect was 
in reality to transfer to the shoul- 
ders of the revenue officers a large 
part of the burden that had proved 
too much for the law courts. Dis- 
putes regarding land which had 
hitherto been unappeasable were 
now to be settled by the decision of 
a village jury, which decision the 
collector was directed and em- 
powered to carry forthwith into 
execution. 

These measures, and the settle- 
ment which followed them, have 
had the happiest results. The fixity 
ofright thus secured has enormously 
increased the value of land all over 
the North-West Provinces, while at 
the same time the Government re- 
venue is collected with the greatest 
ease and punctuality. 

These facts again have thrown 
new life into agriculture. The earth 
will produce grain in her season 
despite wars and rumours of wars, 
and whether the ruler be Christian 
or Moghul, but on one condition— 
that man shall till and sow it. And 
this condition can only be provided 
by just laws which secure that 
each shall reap according as he 
sows, 

Practically an enormous propor- 
tion of the disputes which arise in 
regard to the rights to landed 
property are at once decided by the 
revenue authorities under the quasi- 
judicial powers which we have been 
describing. A few illustrations may 
make this clearer. The succession 
to an inheritance is disputed. The 
first thing that each litigant will 
do is to apply to the eollector 
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to record him as the proprietor of 
the estate. This petition is filed. 
Notice is given to'each party. A 
report on the circumstances of the 
case is called for from the Tahsildar 
or native deputy in charge of the 
subdivision of the district. Each 
side produces all the evidence it 
can collect. The village accountant 
is required to attend, if necessary, 
with the records of the village for 
past years. The collector examines 
the facts regarding proprietary 
possession in that village which he 
possesses in his record rooms. 
Finally he passes an order direct- 
ing the entry in his records of the 
name of the person who appears en- 
titled to be deemed the proprietor. 
Against this order the dissatisfied 
party can appeal to the higher 
revenue authorities, who examine 
the case de novo and decide for or 
against the appellant. In a large 
proportion of cases the matter is 
now set at rest. 

The jurisdiction of the civil courts 
is in no wise ousted by this pro- 
cedure. Hither party can take the 
case before the regular civil courts 
either before or after these pro- 
ceedings of the revenue authorities. 
It is obvious, however, that a liti- 
gant who has failed to satisfy the 
collector of his right to be con- 
sidered the proprietor de facto of 
the disputed estate has a doubly 
heavy task before him in persuading 
the civil courts that he is, after all, 
the owner de jure. The civil court 
naturally asks him how it occurred 
that the collector, after making local 
enquiries, found him out of posses- 
sion, and it will require strong 
grounds before it sets aside the 
revenue Officer’s prima facie deci- 
sion. If, however, the civil court 
give judgment for the plaintiff, its 
decree is at once accepted as final, 
and the collector immediately regis- 
ters the successful litigant as the 
true owner, and the person with 
whom he is in future to deal in the 
matter of revenue. 
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Another instance may be given. 
A village and its lands have been 
for centuries in the joint possession 
of some fifty or sixty Rajpoot zemin- 
dars, who in former days lived peace- 
ably together. ‘They trace their de- 
scent from some common ancestor, 
and will tell you, perhaps, that this 
progenitor had four sons, say, A, B, 
C, D. Each of the four sons had 
such and such descendants, whose 
representatives should among them 
hold what their fathers held, so that 
one-fourth of the village lands and 
common profits ought to be held by 
those who respectively descend from 
each of the four. Some twenty or 
thirty years ago, however, the re- 
presentatives of A were grasping 
and rapacious, and managed to get 
into their hands more than their 
proper share of the lands—i.e. more 
than one-fourth. The zemindars 
who descend from B, C, D, say that 
in this way the ‘A set’ really have 
got hold of some fifty acres more 
Jand than they should have. They 


consequently apply for a partition 


of the lands of the village according 
to the ancestral shares. If they 
cannot get this, they demand that 
the Government revenue assessed 
on the whole village be redistri- 
buted, so as to make the A zemin- 
dars pay a fraction of the revenue 
which is proportional to the land 
they really hold, and not merely 
one-fourth of the revenue as before. 
This application is a specimen of an 
exceedingly common class of cases 
(called partition suits), very compli- 
cated in character, which comeunder 
the collector’s decision. The peti- 
tion would be received, examined, 
and registered on the list of pending 
suits. Notice would have to be 
given and proclamation made in the 
village, warning all persons inte- 
rested: therein of the fact. The 
other side would forthwith repair 
to the collector’s office, and in 
all probability denounce the ap- 
plication as a piece of unheard-of 
chicanery, deny all the material 
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allegations contained in it, and pro- 
fess their readiness to prove all their 
statements. After long investiga- 
tion the result would probably be a 
partition equitable and satisfactory 
to all, except to one or two litigious 
spirits who would probably be over- 
ruled by the rest. 

Or the case may be one where a 
village accountant has received the 
rents from the tenants, and there is 
a dispute between him and the pro- 
prietor as to the proper amount 
due. A suit would then be brought 
before the collector for ‘ rendition of 
accounts.’ 

These illustrations will serve to 
exemplify what we have called the 
quasi-judicial functions of the re- 
venue officer. But besides these 
functions he early became vested 
with a species of summary juris- 
diction between landlords and 
tenants, which we must now 
explain. The student of English 
history will remember the sin- 
gular manner in which the Court 
of Exchequer acquired jurisdiction 
in private suits. Thefiction of that 
court was that the person who in- 
voked its aid was a debtor to the 
Crown, and that, as the special duty 
of the Court of Exchequer was to 
look after the king’s revenues, it 
behoved it to see speedy justice 
done to the petitioner—he being 
the king’s debtor—lest otherwise he 
should be less able to pay his debts 
to the Crown. Hence arose the 
well-known ‘quo minus clause’ in 
the process of that court. History 
repeats itself; and it is interesting 
to observe, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, similar circum- 
stances producing in India results 
which we shall find closely re- 
sembled those which occurred in 
our own early English history. 

We have noted that the British 
Government invariably exacted the 
utmost promptitude in the payment 
of the stipulated revenue on the due 
quarter-day. But it was obvious 
that the zemindar ought, in such a 
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case, to be empowered to enforce 
equal punctuality of payment from 
his tenant. Accordingly, as we 
have already said, an Act was passed 
in the last year of the last century, 
by which the zemindar was enabled 
to realise his dues by distraint 
and other summary process. This 
power seems to have been greatly 
abused by the landlords, and the 
records of the time are full of recitals 
of the extreme hardships inflicted 
upon the peasantry and smaller 
proprietors under cover of this law. 
Further legislation was obviously 
necessary ; and it soon became ap- 
parent that if the interests of one 
class were to be so carefully watched 
over by the Legislature, it would be 
in the highest degree invidious to 
omit all notice of the other. 

It was, therefore, determined to 
transfer to the revenue collectors 
the duty of adjudicating swmmarily 
in suits between landlords and 


tenants which had hitherto been 
in the hands of the civil courts. 
This summary jurisdiction was in- 


creased until it embraced almost 
every matter ordinarily in dispute 
between the landlord and his tenant. 
The chief regulation by which these 
changes were consummated was 
Regulation VIII. 1831, and the sys- 
tem thus established continued in 
force till some years after the Mutiny. 
The ordinary remedy by a regular 
suit in the civil court was not barred 
or in any wise affected by the ad- 
ditional summary procedure thus 
provided. 

In the year 1859, however, a 
radical change of system was 
effected, by which the provisional 
jurisdiction above described was 
transformed into one of a formally 
judicial character. The measure by 
which this sweeping change was 
effected was the celebrated Bengal 
Rent Law (Act X. of 1859). 

This Act applied to the Prezi- 
dency of Fort William, i.e. both to 
Bengal Proper and to the North- 
West Provinces. After ten years’ 
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experience, it has, however, been 
found expedient to reverse its ope- 
ration in Bengal Proper. 

The Act remains in force un- 
altered as far as regards the North- 
West Provinces. This enactment 
has been greatly criticised, and it 
may well be doubted whether its 
original scope was not too ambi- 
tious. It was perhaps impossible 
to devise provisions at once ex- 
haustive and applicable for states 
of tenure so radically differing as 
those which existed in different 
parts of the country into which 
it was introduced. It is yet de- 
serving of great praise. It has 
simplified and consolidated former 
rules, has provided definite stan- 
dards which were greatly needed, 
and has immensely improved the 
status of a class which had long 
been greatly neglected—the class of 
cultivating tenants with rights of 
occupancy. It provides proper re- 
strictions for the exercise of the 
right of distraint, and enacts a 
clear and simple procedure in the 
frequently occurring action of re- 
plevin. In short, Act X. 1859 isa 
conspicuous landmark in the legis- 
lative history of India, and no one 
who desires the most superficial 
acquaintance with Indian affairs 
can afford to neglect its considera- 
tion. All over the Bengal Presi- 
dency its name is a ‘household 
word’ inthe mouths even of the 
humblest peasantry, as it well may 
be, seeing that in every district 
thousands of cases of vital interest 
to them are annually decided under 


-its provisions, 


The headings of business trans- 
acted by collectors under the 
powers described in the foregoing 
pages are, as may be imagined, 
most multifarious. We can only 
specify a few of these—settlements, 
applications forremission of revenue, 
process of duress for realisation of 
revenue, transfer or sale of lands, 
suits between landlords and tenants, 
partitions of joint estates, mutations 
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of proprietary right, complaints 
against officials, loans from Govern- 
ment to promote agriculture, yearly 
accounts from village accountants, 
&e. 

The revenue systems of Madras 
and Bombay are, as we have 
already observed, based on differ- 
ent principles from those adopted 
in either the upper or lower pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency. 
If tested solely by their productive- 
ness, the conclusion arrived at will 
not be in their favour. Much less 
net revenue is realised under the 
Madras or Bombay methods than 
by means of the system of village 
leases which prevails in the North- 
West Provinces. 

It will be remembered that the 
standard of assessment in the North- 
West Provinces was laid down at 
two-thirds, afterwards one half, of a 
fair rent for the land. The remain- 
ing moiety of the rent was left 
to the landholder as his profit. 
‘The same general standard has 
been adopted for guidance in the 
new settlement of the Madras terri- 
tory.’ ‘In Bombay no fixed propor- 
tion has been kept in view, but 
the object has been that the land 
should possess a saleable value.’* 

The different fiscal conditions of 
Madras and Bombay have, of 
course, necessitated special legis- 
lation. As in the other parts of 
India, so in these provinces, the ad- 
ministration of all measures con- 
nected with the revenue devolves 
mainly, if not entirely, upon the 
collectorsand their subordinates. It 
does not fall within our present 
scope to enter into a lengthened ex- 
amination of the Madras and Bom- 
bay revenue systems. The duties of 
civilians all over India, though not 
identical, must be to a large ex- 
tent similar; and the account we 
have given of the work done in the 
most important Presidency will, at 


* India House Records. Return 75 of 1858. 
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all events, aid in giving a general 
idea of the objects and methods 
which mutatis mutandis have every- 
where to be kept in view. Indeed, 
we might enlarge the scope of our 
remarks beyond India. If the 
Russians, for instance, intend (as 
we may perhaps safely assume they 
do) to make their Central Asian 
acquisitions pay the cost of keeping 
them, they must of necessity do as 
we do in India, ie. devise some 
method of drawing a secure reve- 
nue from the land. The function- 
aries who manage this will be his 
Imperial Majesty’s Bokhara or Khi- 
van Civil Service. Doubtless, for 
some time to come, the magistrate 
or judge will be some grizzly old 
Russian general, whose ‘revenue 
system’ will be very like the ‘re. 
quisitions’ of Bismarck and Moltke ; 
but this is only the first stage. We 
did and do the same. Our ‘ Non- 
regulation’ Provinces are simply 
territories lately annexed,and where 
military men form a large part of 
the administration, which is con- 
ducted partly on the ‘paternal’ 
theory and partly in conformity 
with orders and rules passed by the 
Governor-General‘ in his executive 
capacity. The system is avowedly 
provisional, and when such pro- 
vinces are Ceemed ripe for the 
change, they will doubtless be 
brought under the scope of the 
general law of the Empire. 
Between the performance of du- 
ties, such as those described in the 
foregoing pages, and the discharge 
of those of a magistrate, there is 
obviously no necessary connection. 
In practice, however, these func- 
tions have from early times been 
frequently united in the same per- 
son. Even mere landholders are 
looked up to as petty magistrates 
by the peasantry, and in some parts 
of the country are still talked of as 
the ‘Hakim.’ In this matter our 


4 Discontinued since 1861. 
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practice has differed at different 
times and in different provinces. 
In the North-West Provinces the 
collector is also the chief magis- 
trate of the district, and his sub- 
ordinates, like him, discharge both 
fiscal and magisterial duties. 

As chief magistrate, the district 
officer is charged with the entire 
responsibility of maintaining peace 
and order in his jurisdiction. The 
prevention and repression of crime 
are his peculiar work. If crime be 
unusually rife, and especially if its 
detection and punishment be slack, 
he is answerable. He has under 
him a staff of able assistants, 
usually a joint magistrate, and two 
or three younger officers, term- 
ed assistant magistrates. Besides 
them he has one, or perhaps two, 
uncovenanted ‘deputy magistrates.’ 
By recent provisions most of the 
Tahsildars, or native sub-collectors 
of revenue, are entrusted with li- 
mited magisterial powers, and au- 
thorised to exercise these powers at 
the places in each district where 
they are located.® 

The magistrate of the district is 
supreme over this staff. He allots 
to them their respective shares in 
the general duty, supervises them 
in their work, explains difficulties 
that may arise in its discharge, 
trains the juniors step by step, and 
reserves for his own share any 
specially important or difficult bu- 
siness. It is his part, by a due 
admixture of firmness and tact, 
to prevent clashing between the 
various Officers subordinate to him, 
or between his own and other 
offices. He must correct all that is 
wrong, stir up the indolent, and 
encourage the zealous. On him 
falls the painful and invidious duty 
ef reporting to the Government 
serious breach of duty on the part 
of his subordinates. He must be 
considerate and temperate, and 


* This is a great experiment, and in the right direction as we believe. 
however, that needs muchclose attention—more, we think, than is generally given to it. 
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must nevertheless expect the 
severest criticism himself if his 
judgment should prove at fault in 
any of the thousand trying and 
difficult matters that arise before 
him for decision. 

The chief magistrate is also the 
head of the district police, a body 
averaging from 700 to 1,000 men, 
in the North-West Districts. This 
force has been recently remodelled, 
and a European officer, termed the 
superintendent of police, has been 
appointed to each district, who is 
placed under the general direction 
of the chief magistrate, though he 
is also invested with independent 
power in matters chiefly relating to 
the internal discipline of the force. 
The police superintendent is not 
subordinate to the other magis- 
trates, except as to the execution of 
their warrants and other formal 
processes. 

The powers with which magis- 
trates are invested are either (1) 
judicial or (2) ancillary to trial, 
and are regulated as to their extent 
by the length of service and conse- 
quently presumable experience of 
the officer. Offences are not classi- 
fied in India into felonies and mis- 
demeanors, but by an arbitrary 
division, in accordance with which 
certain crimes are declared cogni- 
sable only by certain tribunals. 

All magistrates are divided into 
three classes, and certain limits in 
the amount of punishment which 
can be awarded by each class are 
laid down. The lowest grade of 
magistrate is empowered to order 
imprisonment of offenders for a 
period not exceeding one month, 
The next higher grade can award 
imprisonment up to a maximum of 
six months. The highest class, . 
termed ‘magistrates with full 
powers,’ can award two years’ im- 
prisonment, and fine up to one thou- 
sand rupees, and, in default of pay- 
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ment of such fine, such magistrate 
may award additional imprison- 
ment up to a maximum of six 
months. The total period of impri- 
sonment, therefore, for one offence, 
which a magistrate with full powers 
can award, is two years and a half. 
Should the offence be one for 
which this maximum of punishment 
is inadequate, the magistrate would 
then not act judicially, but would 
confine his proceedings to an in- 
vestigation as to whether there 
were sufficient grounds for com- 
mitting the accused person to take 
his trial before the Court of Ses- 
sions, which is presided over by an 
officer called the sessions judge. 
The judge has the power to inflict 
any punishment allowed by our 
law, but in case of sentence of 
death the confirmation of the sen- 
tence by the highest judicial au- 
thority of the province is required. 
The excellence of the Indian 
Penal Code (Act XLV. of 1860) is 
universally acknowledged. It was 


the work of the late Lord Macaulay, 


and is perhaps the best monument 
which he has left of his luminous 
and disciplined genius. Its defini- 
tions are framed on the accepted 
dicta of our greatest English lawyers. 
Avoiding the useless technicalities 
which occasionally disfigure our 
own common law, this code aims at 
harmonising Oriental opinion with 
Western standards, and is as con- 
spicuous for the justice of its pro- 
visions as for the simplicity and 
comprehensiveness of its method. 
It was, soon after its enactment, 
supplemented by a law of procedure, 
which has itself been remodelled 
under the auspices of Mr. J. Fitz- 
james Stephen. This law (Act X. 
1872) is too recent to permit us 
to speak from experience ; but, as 
far as our examination of it goes, it 
appears to be a great improvement. 
It clears up numerous points for- 
merly doubtful, and supplies definite 
rules which were greatly wanted. 
The duties, fiscal, judicial, magis- 
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terial, which devolve upon the 
district officer have been described 
in some detail. Another function 
which he performs must now briefly 
be explained. The sphere of work 
which in England is occupied by 
municipal corporations has in India 
to be filled by the district officer. 
The little village communities have, 
indeed, always possessed the gerina 
of institutions somewhat analogous 
to the municipalities of Western 
nations. These village institutions 
are, however, too petty in character 
and too local in scope to afford a 
wide enough basis for handling 
matters referring to a whole dis- 
trict. District roads, bridges, ferries, 
hospitals, dispensaries, and schools 
were accordingly, for long, managed 
by the district officers, and with 
results which must, in common jus- 
tice, be acknowledged as highly 
creditable. 

The inhabitants of each district 
are encouraged—almost implored— 
to undertake the management of 
their local business. The local ex- 
penditure all over India is consider- 
ably over three millions sterling 
annually, so that the share of 
public business thus already of- 
fered to the native community is 
by no means insignificant. The 
difficulty in kindling the least in- 
terest in public affairs is, however, 
inconceivable to Englishmen at 
home. The plan that has been 
adopted is to form local commit- 
tees, composed of prominent native 
gentlemen, merchants, landowners, 
bankers, and wukeels, and a certain 
proportion of Government officials. 

Every effort is used to make mem- 
bership a great honour; but we 
believe that to the present day it is 
a moot point among the natives 
whether to be a ‘mimber-kumtee’ 

= committee-member) is a greater 
honour or a greater bore. 

The committecs are charged with 
the duty of preparing a yearly 
budget, which is submitted for the 
approval of the provincial govern- 
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ment. It is ordered that the local 
expenditure be made under the 
sanction of the committees, before 
whom, moreover, the accounts have 
periodically to be placed for ex- 
amination. Despite these sub- 
stantial powers, the members of 
committee take a very faint interest 
in the proceedings. The chairman 
reads a proposal, explains it, and 
suggesis that the estimate—say 
50l.—be approved. Forthwith all 
the native members, who are sitting 
round the table in stolid silence, 
fold their hands, and reply, ‘Jo 
hookum’—‘As we are ordered’—i.e. 
*Weobey.’ No doubt, if there were 
no European officer present, they 
would be less constrained, but in 
that case they would certainly make 
ducks and drakes of the funds, vote 
a heavy feed to all the Brahmans of 
the town, vote for building up such 
and such a temple or mosque, neg- 
lect public and important roads, and 
spend a great deal on minor ones in 
which individual members were in- 
terested. 

In the Presidency and other large 
towns, however, the experiment is 
succeeding well. Here we are pre- 
pared to admit that the non-official 
Englishman is of great use to the 
native. He teaches the latter how 
to oppose authority, and yet not plot 
to cut the governor's throst. He 
shows the native that it is possible 
to live comfortably enongh in spite 
of the frown of men in power. He 
teaches him to feel a lively interest 
in matters affecting the community 
at large, bat in which, as an indivi- 
dual, he has no concern; and he 
teaches him the difficult matter of 
expressing his real opinions without 
fear or favour. All this is most 
valuable political training, and, as 
we have said, the native committee 
members in the Presidency towns 
are rapidly picking up their educa- 
tion from it. Not only so, but, as 
the proceedings of these Presi- 
dency committees become generally 
known, a spirit of emulation is 
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slowly kindling in the country dis- 
tricts. 

We have not spoken of the great 
work of education, in the promotion 
of which the Civil Service is con- 
stantly engaged. Much has al- 
ready been done, but literally not 
one tithe of what has to be done. 
Thus in the North-West Provinces 
there are, speaking roughly, two 
and a half millions of boys of the 
suitable age for instruction. The 
actual number under instruction is 
about 1y0,000, or about 74 per cent. 
Yet the North-West is certainly 
rather in advance than behind other 
provinces in the matter of educa- 
tion, and the present Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir William Muir, has 
been conspicuous for energy in this 
respect. Of course we are now 
speaking of primary education in 
the vernacular. 

English education too often 
makes the young native, especially 
the Bengali, touchy, sceptical, and 
conceited. The present genera- 
tion has no practical experience of 
the terrors and tyranny of native 
rulers and native conquerors; and 
the more vividly, therefore, that they 
recognise and sympathise with the 
spirit of liberty which exhales from 
every page of British history and 
from every syllable of English teach- 
ing, the more keenly does the fact of 
foreign domination gall and pain 
them. They do not realise the benefit 
of our rule so much as they do the 
price paid fur it. They read that 
Englishmen disliked ship-money 
and beheaded Charles I. We im- 
pose an income-tax. Is there much 
doubt as to the application of the 
lesson? All this must be admitted, 
and it is vain to assert that it implies 
no risk to our security. In our judg- 
ment, however, the risk is infinitely 
smaller than that we run by allow- 
ing the people to remain in the 
treacherous slumber of ignorance. 
The Mutiny taught us how dan- 
gerous such quiescence may be. It 
also taught the people of India of 
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this generation a valuable lesson, 
viz., how terrible the anarchy is 
from which nothing but the strong 
arm of British power preserves 
them. If to rule over nations of 
benighted and ignorant slaves be 
better than to guide the counsels of 
enlightened fellow-citizens, we do 
wrong to run the risk of giving 
India ‘high-class schools and col- 
leges. So dastardly a choice, how- 
ever, will not be made by English- 
men. 

What, however, is indispensable 
is primary instruction for the 
masses. The great difficulty, as 
usual, is money, and this, like other 
difficulties, will not be solved till 
we find some way of tapping: the 
resources of the moneyed and mer- 
cantile classes, those who get most 
benefit by our rule and pay least 
for it. The income-tax, we need 


scarcely say, was an utter failure. 
This, however, is a subject from 
the discussion of which we must 
at present refrain. 

It is the fashion among some of 


those learned members of the bar, 
commercial gentlemen, and others 
who repair to India with the one 
aim of making a rapid fortune and 
retiring to England, sneeringly to 
decry the Indian magistracy and 
its labours. Such aspersions are 
always founded on ignorance, and 
too often on prejudice. The bright 
spot in the history of British India 
—the one justification that we are 
there at all—is that we are pro- 
tecting India from its own vices, 
that we defend the weak, restrain 
the turbulent and the tyrannical, 
and silently teach all, strong as well 
as weak, to recognise the rightful- 
ness of law. In this work the 
chief agents beyond all question 
are the members of the Civil Ser- 
vice. 

We do not forget the title to the 
rank of benefactors which those 
missionaries possess who, filled with 
a pure and holy zeal, renounce per- 
sonal advancement and live labo- 
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rious lives of philanthropy in India. 
They have their reward. If good- 
ness is immortal, if no tender, un- 
selfish act is ineffective, assuredly 
these men do not labour in vain. 
But asa class they are uninfluential. 
Their numbers are small, and the 
area of their operations is necessarily 
much contracted by climatic condi- 
tions, and the mental calibre of 
some of them is insufficient for 
effective dealing with the subtle 
and metaphysical races of the East. 
In speaking thus we do not forget 
the benefits which individual mis- 
sionaries have conferred upon the 
people of India, the manful philan- 
thropy of many, the scientific labours 
of others. Individually the mission- 
aries have done much. Our remarks 
refer to their influence as a class 
and as a whole, and perhaps would 
be endorsed by the most intelligent 
missionaries themselves. 

The ordinary Englishman who 
comes out simply desiring to amass 
enough money to retire home as 
soon as possible is too honest, as a 
rule, to claim any special credit for 
philanthropy. Of course the great 
majority of Englishmen are toler- 
ably honest, truthful, and just. 
On the other hand, our experience 
of Englishmen (especially in the 
Mofussil) leads us to pronounce that 
intercourse with natives too often 
deteriorates them. It is too often 
the case that they grow domineer- 
ing and hard. In his heart of 
hearts the average Englishman 
looks upon natives with contemp- 
tuous disdain. When his inte- 
rests and those of the natives seri- 
ously clash, we leave the reader 
to imagine the result. In such 
conjunctures the civilian is the 
shield, and the only one, of the 
native. It is not merely matter 
of duty and right for him to be So, 
but is a result of habit and training. 
We do not claim for the civ ilian 
special natural virtue over and above 
what is usually possessed by his 
fellow-countrymen. His circum- 
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stances are favourable, theirs the re- 
verse. The civilian is not biassed by 
self-interest; by the rules of his ser- 
vice he is debarred from joining in 
the race for wealth, and his pay is 
sufficient for moderate desires. The 
grave responsibility of his office 
teaches him (usually) to acquire 
self-command and toleration for 
weakness. And all that is manly 
in him is appealed to by the help- 
lessness of the people committed to 
his care. 

It frequently happens, then, that 
the civilian has to interfere on be- 
half of the native and against his 
compatriots. Such interference is 
a perpetual chafe and gall to the 
non-official Englishman. He only 
half recognises the magistrate’s 
authority over him as legitimate, 
and indeed his attitude so far is 
partially warranted by the ex- 
ceptional position as to jurisdiction 
in which he legally stands. This 
limitation of magisterial authority 
over Europeans is in our opinion 
impolitic, and will probably be 
ultimately abolished. Our limits, 
however, preclude its fuller dis- 
cussion in this place. 

A significant proof of the feeling 
we have referred to is to be found 
in the tone of a large portion of the 
Anglo-Indian press. Some years 
ago a virulent little paper was con- 
ducted personally by a mercantile 
man in Bengal. This paper, con- 
temptible in a literary point of 
view, was highly popular among 
the Caleutta English. Its chief 
charm in their eyes was its profuse 
and vulgar abuse of civilians as a 
body, and its unceasing personali- 
ties directed against individual 
members of the service. This was 
an exaggerated instance of hostility; 
but the same spirit, in a less marked 
degree, too generally characterises 
the majority of Anglo-Indian jour- 
nals. Its explanation is easy to 
those who know the real history 
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of the indigo riots in Bengal. In 
India itself,’ with two or three 
brilliant exceptions, the Anglo- 
Indian press neither possesses nor 
deserves much weight. 

Its raison d’étre mainly consists 
in its being the vehicle (1) for the 
rapid dissemination of the gist of 
the news brought by the English 
mails and (2) for advertisements. 
The editorial articles, as a rule, are 
scarcely read in India. 

In England, however, they are, 
we fear, not always equally innocu- 
ous. People at home who do not 
comprehend the position actually 
held by our Indian press are too 
apt to infer that the acerbity of 
tone so often discernible in Indian 
newspapers means (as it would in 
England) the existence of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among a large 
portion of the community. Those 
on the spot know that it usually 
signifies nothing more than the 
sourness of some disappointed indi- 
vidual engaged in the congenial 
employment of pandering to the 
unworthy jealousy of an insignifi- 
cant minority. We can scarcely 
use too strong language in warning 
the English public at home that, if 
they desire to be deceived upon 
Indian topics, they can adopt no 
surer method of being so than to 
take their facts and opinions from 
the bulk of the Anglo-Indian press.® 

We have still to detail the im- 
portant duties performed by the 
Indian civilian in his capacity of 
Governmental agent. It is very 
imperfectly understood in England 
that the magisterial and fiscal func- 
tions—grave as these are—yet by 
no meaus comprise the most in- 
dispensable part of the district 
officér’s work. The district officer 
(that is, the magistrate and col- 
lector of the older provinces, or 
the deputy commissioner of the 
non-regulation territories) is the 
chief representative of the British 


® Always excepting the two or three organs to which we before referred. 
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Government in his district, and, as 
such, is vested with the chief exe- 
cutive control therein. As such, 
again, he is the chief channel of 
communication between the Govern- 
ment and the million or more of 
people under his charge. For in- 
stance, he is bound to furnish prompt 
and accurate information to the Go- 
vernment on all facts of great pub- 
lic importance, such, e.g.,as unusual 
drought, impending famine, inun- 
dations, epidemics—any grave dan- 
gers to the public tranquillity, &c. 
&c. In the absence of those en- 
gines of public opinion with which 
the civilised nations of Europe are 
familiar, the district officer is the 
best and most independent mouth- 
piece of his people which they pos- 
sess. How fearlessly and honestly 
public dissatisfaction is thus repre- 
sented may be judged by the re- 
ports on the working of the income 
tax which were recently furnished 
by district officers to the Indian 
Government, and the effect of which 
was to compel that Government 


unwillingly to relinquish that hate- 
ful and oppressive impost. 

But it is not only on extraordinary 
occasions that the civilian’s agency 


is requisite. The most ordinary 
transactions between the Govern- 
ment and its subjects have of 
necessity to be conducted by the 
district officer. For example, all 
claims made by individuals upon 
Government for pension, for re- 
ward, for insignia of rank, or other 
special recognition of public merit, 
have to be referred for examination 
and report to the district officer in 
the first instance. Again, if a new 
railway or canal be contemplated, 
the district officer must, of neces- 
sity, be consulted, from the first 
inception of the work to its final 
consummation. 

A new law is under considera- 
tion. The very first step will be 
to collect and compare the judg- 
ments of experienced civilians on 
its provisions. If such law be en- 
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acted, it is the district officer who 
will be charged with the duty of 
enforcing its provisions, and of 
watching their operation. If sta. 
tistics of any sort are required, this 
hard-worked officer must collect 
them. To-day he is required to 
report on the truth of an alleged 
Wahabee conspiracy ; to-morrow 
he finds himself called on to write 
a short treatise on the ichthyology 
of the Ganges. A consignment of 
Carolina rice is transmitted to him, 
with instructions ‘ to select persons 
who are willing to experiment as to 
the suitability of this rice to the 
climate and soil of India;’ or 
similar orders may be received 
regarding experiments on New 
Orleans or Sea Island cotton. In 
each case he is ‘expected to report 
fully to this Government on the 
results, &c.’ Finally, the district 
officer must be as ready in action 
as prompt with his pen. Should 
unforeseen contingencies arise, he 
must at once assume the responsi- 
bility of applying the right remedy. 
Should dangerous disturbance, for 
example, occur in any part of his 
district, he would have to repair in 
person to the spot for its imme- 
mediate suppression. 

Powers so extensive as_ those 
above described, plainly require 
adequate supervision. The system 
adopted for this end somewhat 
varies (in details) in different parts 
of India. In Bengal, the plan fol- 
lowed is to group together five or 
six districts under one chief officer, 
called a Commissioner, under whose 
immediate orders each of the dis- 
trict officers of his jurisdiction is 
placed. 

The commissioner is always an 
experienced public servant; and 
being, so to speak, on the spot, has 
much greater facilities than the 
Government itself possesses of sift- 
ing and testing the accuracy and 
consequent value of information 
supplied by the district officers. 

The commissioners are in turn 
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supervised by the Board of Re- 
venue—a body consisting of two 
or three of the best informed and 
most able civilians in the province. 
The supervision of district officers 
in their magisterial capacity is en- 
trusted to a different class of func- 
tionaries, viz. to the district judges. 
We are not now alluding to the 
appellate jurisdiction, which, as 
already explained, is vested in the 
judge over the judicial decisions of 
the higher magistrates. We refer 
rather to the general scrutiny of 
and judgment upon the transaction 
of business in the magistrates’ 
courts, which devolves, ex officio, 
upon the district judge. This 
officer is empowered to call for and 
examine the records of the inferior 
tribunals ; and it is part of his duty 
to report annually to the high court 
of the province his opinion on the 
manner in which the chief magis- 
trate and his assistants have re- 
spectively fulfilled their duties 
during the period under review. 
The judge himself has no execu- 


tive power whatever: a fact which 
will seem remarkable when the 
reader learns that judges are simply 
magistrates and collectors—functi 
oficio—that is, who have served 
their six or eight years as district 


officers, and come in 
seniority for promotion. 

This mode of supplying the judi- 
cial bench has been much attacked, 
and, at first sight, would doubtless 
appear somewhat anomalous. 

We do not think, however, that 
any of the alternative systems which 
have been hitherto suggested are at 
all desirable. The judge has two 
appellations—he is both the civil 
judge and the sessions judge. 

As the former, he is the head of 
all the civil courts of the district, 
which comprise the courts of the 
native judges, called (1) moonsiffs 
and (2) subordinate judges, and 
the various courts for the decision 
of rent and cognate suits. 

As sessions judye, he is the head 


turn of 
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of all the criminal courts of the 
district. 

To the large criminal jurisdic- 
tion with which the sessions judge 
is vested, there can be little or no 
valid objection; for an officer who 
has for many years competently 
exercised authority in virtue of 
which he can sentence an offender 
to two years and a half’s imprison- 
ment, is practically fit to adjudicate 
upon any criminal matter. 

But the civil jurisdiction is a 
thing to which the new judge comes, 
in great measure, as a novice. He 
has often hard work to learn the 
mere technicalities of the subject ; 
and it is impossible to deny that 
many an Indian judge has solid 
reasons for disliking the retention 
by litigants of English counsel in 
cases before him. The just equi- 
librium between bar and bench is 
often restored by the fact of the 
English barrister’s ignorance of the 
native vernacular; but this lucky 
alleviation does not always exist; 
and it is, to say the least, humi- 
liating for the bench to have to 
learn its law ‘coram populo, The 
remedy for all this lies, according 
to some, in the early separation of 
the judicial from the administrative 
department; and such authorities 
would insist that every young 
officer—early in his career—should 
declare his selection either of the 
judicial or of the administrative 
career. This plan has, we believe, 
been tried in Bombay, but we are 
not aware that the results justify 
its further extension. 

One great objection to this system 
is that it early removes the young 
judicial officer from the fountain- 
head of knowledge in respect to 
native character, manners, and feel- 
ing—turns him over to books instead 
of to men. An experienced magis- 
trate in nine cases out of ten will 
judge rightly and at once (i.e. in five 
minutes) whether a native witness is 
on the whole truthful, or is telling a 
tale as he has been tutored to tell it. 
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Many men most reluctantly quit 
the absorbing career of a magistrate 
and collector for the nominally 
higher sphere of a district judge. 
The pecuniary difference is in favour 
of the judgeship, but still is far too 
slight to compensate for the influ- 
ence and other attractions of the 
lower post. The salary of the judge- 
ship stands as it was fixed in old 
days when the most incompetent 
members of the service were noto- 
riously shunted upon the bench, 
presented with an extra 25/. a month 
to keep them from grumbling, and 
left there high’ and dry till they re- 
tired from the service. The 25). 
ought certainly to be doubled. 

From the court of the district 
judge the appeal lies to the High 
Court of the province, the constitu- 
tion of which we must now very 
briefty describe. The high courts 
established by 24 & 25 V ict. ¢. 104 
have been substituted for the su- 
preme courts and Sudder courts 
formerly existing in each presi- 
dency. It is enacted that the high 
courts shall consist of a chief jus- 
tice and as many judges not ex- 
ceeding fifteen as her Majesty may 
from time to time think fit and ap- 
point. These judges are to be 
ie from— 

. Bi urristers of not less than five 
years standing; 

Civilians of not less than ten 
vii standing, and who shall have 
had at least three years’ experience 
as a district judge ; 

3. Principal Sudder Ameens or 
loos of small cause courts of not 
less than five years’ standing ; 

4. Pleaders of the High Court of 
at least ten years’ standing ; 

And it is provided that not less 
than one-third of the court shall be 
barristers, and not less than one- 
third civilians. 

The powers exercised by the high 
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courts are very extensive, and com- 
prise a ‘jurisdiction civil, criminal, 
admiralty and vice-admiralty, testa- 
mentary, intestate and matrimonial, 
original and appellate.’ (Sec. 9.) 

These courts (as well as the 
Mofussil courts before described) 
administer the laws enacted or in 
force in India for each class of liti- 
gants. Positive enactment of course 
prevails against any presumption, 
but the general principle is that 
each case shall be decided according 
to the law of the nationality to which 
the litigants belong.’ Thus in ques- 
tions of disputed inheritance between 
Mohammedans, the Mohammedan 
rules of succession would be applied, 
and between Hindoo litigants those 
of Hindoo law ; on the other hand, 
an Englishman offending against the 
positive enactment of the Indian 
Penal Code which forbids adultery, 
would expose himself to the heavy 
penalty therein prescribed for that 
crime, viz. five years’ hard labour, 
and his plea that under English law 
adultery is only a civil injury and 
not a criminal offence, would in no 
wise avail him. 

Great latitude is allowed to the 
discretion of the courts, which in 
all doubful cases are enjoined to fol- 
low the principles of ‘good con- 
science and equity.’ 

Each high court is charged with 
the entire supervision of the admini- 
stration of civil and criminal justice 
throughout the province. Its rulings 
and precedents are authoritatively 
binding on all subordinate courts, 
in points left unsettled by the Legis- 
lature. 

Periodical returns are submitted 
to it by all the subordinate courts 
showing in tabular form the entire 
judicial and criminal statistics for 
the period under review. Itis thus 
enabled to ascertain ata glance any 
abnormal fluctuation in the amount 


7 21 Geo. III. c. 70 enacts that where one of the litigants is Hindoo and the other 


Mohammedan, the suit is to be decided by the laws and usages of the 


defendant. The 


same rule applies where one of the parties is an Englishman. 
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and character both of crime and of 
litigation, and either to supply the 
appropriate remedy itself, or to move 
the Government to its correction by 
appropriate legislation or by other 
suitable measures. 

From the High Court an appeal 
lies to the Privy Council, but chiefly 
upon questions of law rather than 
of fact. This ultimate court of ap- 
peal has been recently remodelied. 
It always contains lawyers of great 
Indian experience, and its decisions 
are usually sound and equitable. 
This court is known and highly 
appreciated all over India. Cer- 
tainly no appellate court is more 
needed or more useful, when its 
action can be obtained, which, how- 
ever, is comparatively seldom, so 
enormous are the costs of moving 
this august tribunal. Notwith- 
standing this fact, however—a fact 
well known to every native attor- 
ney in India—many cases of ex- 
treme importance constantly come 
before the Privy Council for deci- 
sion. 


In many even fundamental 
points the state of the law for India 


is still quite unascertained. Thus, 
it was but the other day that their 
lordships defined and declared the 
legal limits of the native custom of 
adoption in an enormous territory, 
the so-called Dravada country. 
Hundreds of similar instances could 
be given illustrating the absolute ne- 
cessity that exists for a thoroughly 
qualitied tribunal toexpound the law 
of the country where it is obscure, 
to reconcile it where it is conflicting, 
or to select some standard which 
shall in future be authoritative 
where the dicta of native lawyers 
are totally irreconcilable. This 
duty can at best be but imperfectly 
performed by even the highest tri- 
bunals in India itself, and this, if 
there were no other reason, because 
the jurisdiction of each of these 
courts is limited to its own 
province. 

The great defect of the Privy 
Council is its enormous and un- 
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justifiable costliness. The costs in 
an average case will amount to at 
least 4ool., of which sum little 
more than a quarter falls to the 
share of the counsel, while the rest 
is absorbed in ‘ office fees,’ heavy fees 
to attorneys (or ‘agents,’ as they 
prefer to be called), and in the print- 
ing charges. The delay also is in- 
sufferable, and adds greatly to the 
expenses. Such hindrances cramp 
the usefulness of the court, and 
virtually deny justice to thousands. 

Our waning space prevents all 
but the most cursory notice of the 
native bar. The English distinc- 
tion between the profession of an 
attorney or solicitor and that of a 
barrister does not prevail in India. 
Native counsel prepare their own 
briefs, and many of them tout more 
or less openly for clients. The main 
distinction is that of wukeels and 
mookhtars. The former are of a 
somewhat higher grade, practise in 
higher courts, and receive higher 
fees. Some of these native lawyers 
are able and upright men, but by 
far the majority are noisy, ignorant, 
and utterly unscrupulous. Cases 
are constantly fabricated, docu- 
ments forged, and witnesses sub- 
orned to commit perjury in the 
Indian courts, and for these iniqui- 
ties mookhtars and wukeels are 
mainly responsible. 

On the other hand, the native 
bar, especially in the magisterial 
courts, are treated with great want 
of consideration; as an illustration 
of which we may mention that in 
these courts no accommodation is 
provided for the mookhtars. This 
is not an unimportant matter. The 
fatigue aud indignity of having to 
stand for hours, unseparated from 
the crowd of bystanders, hustling 
and being hustled, are quite suffi- 
cient to prevent most respectable 
natives from entering the profes- 
sion, which is therefore too often 
left to an inferior class of persons. 

A few simple rules of procedure 
and a little attention to the comfort 
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of the bar would almost entirely 
prevent the confusion that prevailsin 
the conduct of cases, greatly add to 
the respectability of the native prac- 
titioners, and conduce much to thesa- 
tisfactory administration of justice. 

The final supervision over every 
department of the public service is 
in each province exercised by the 
governor or lieutenant-governor, 
assisted by his secretariat. The 
secretariat staff varies consider- 
ably in different governments, the 
smaller governments, of course, 
having fewer officers, and those, 
too, on lesser emoluments. 

The most fully developed office, 
of course, is that of the Supreme 
Government, which, irrespectively 
of its military secretariat, has three 
distinct departments, the Home, 
Foreign, Finance, to which is now 
added the office of the Minister for 
Trade and Agriculture. Each mi- 
nister has his under-secretary and 
assistant-secretaries, and, of course, 
a large staff of English and native 
clerks, writers, copyists, &c. 

The provincial secretariats usu- 
ally consist of one chief secretary 
only, and a varying number of 
under or assistant secretaries, a 
staff of clerks, &c. The secretariat 
career is often embraced by ambi- 
tious young officers as being the 
chief avenue to the great prizes of 
the service—the commissionerships, 
lieutenant-governorships, and seats 
in council. The assistant secre- 
tary, if capable and assiduous, in 
time often becomes promoted to the 
rank of secretary. 

The secretariat is notoriously the 
influence under which lieutenant- 
governorships and such great prizes 
are disposed of, and it naturally 
thinks with tender partiality of the 
claims of its own members. 

Desk-work becomes over-valued, 
and a lifetime of practical experi- 
ence of the people and of their 
wants becomes a positive badge of 
mediocrity instead of a passport to 
promotion. Young men are often 
drafted into the secretariat utterly 
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ignorant of the manners and habits 
of the people of India, and destined 
to remain so ever thereafter, for 
once safely housed in the retire- 
ment of a secretariat office, a man’s 
opportunities for observation are 
little greater than those of a clerk 
in the India Office in London. 

The system is bad. It is highly 
unjust to the body of the service 
to which (and not to a small class) 
the great and important posts to 
which we have referred belong ; and 
it is injurious to the country at large, 
as the best men are thereby often 
passed overand inferior men selected. 

We commend the subject to the 
attention of her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India. In India 
itself improvement in this respect 
will certainly not be originated. 

We have alluded to the Account 
Office. This department has been 
entirely remodelled since the Mu- 
tiny. An accountant-general has 
been appointed to each province, 
who combines the duty of account- 
ant with that of auditor. This 
branch of the public service is 
under the direct orders of the 
Government of India, and not of 
the provincial governments; an 
arrangement requisite to enable the 
Supreme Government to retain due 
control over the imperial expendi- 
ture, for which it is primarily re- 
sponsible. 

The provincial accountants gene- 
ral and the chief officers of the 
finance department have almost in- 
variably been drawn from the ranks 
of the Civil Service. From the 
same body have usually been se- 
lected the heads of several other 
great bureaux, e.g. the post-office, 
the educational department, the 
office of excise and stamps, the 
rather anomalous but profitable 
business of opium making and vend, 
and the salt revenue. 

As a whole, it is but justice to 
say that the duties of these miscel- 
Janeous bureaux are performed with 
the same honesty and intelligence 
which we have shown to charac- 
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terise the work of the general body 
of the Civil Service, the revenue, 
magisterial and judicial authorities 
of the country. 

Before we close, we must protest 
against one crying evil with which 
the Indian governments are charge- 
able, viz. the senseless multipli- 
cation of periodical statements, 
reports, averages, returns and sta- 
tistics of all kinds. Even where 
the Government knows that reliable 
statistics are utterly unattainable, 
it yet demands them, under the 
name of ‘approximations.’ The 
evil is a growing one, and threatens 
by its magnitude to swamp all 
practical efficiency. District officers 
are already well-nigh overwhelmed 
by the amount of desk work thus 
entailed upon them, and the rage for 
‘naqshahs,’ as these statistics are 
called, shows no sign of abatement. 

Another side of the evil is the 
tendency it fosters in Government 
itself to attach exaggerated and 
undue importance to these statistics. 
An oflicer’s ability, and the good or 
bad state of his district, are too often 
almost entirely estimated by the 
results obtained by the manipulation 
and comparison of sets of figures. 
This is a result which it is impossi- 
ble too strongly to condemn; the 
direct and unavoidable consequence 
being that the figures themselves 
become fictitious. The difficulty of 
difficulties always is to ascertain 
real facts. Their concealment is 
only too easy a matter. Suppose 
the matter in question to be the 
statistics of crime in a certain lo- 
cality. The magistrate ‘ regrets to 
have to communicate to his sub- 
ordinates the disapproval expressed 
by Government of their action, &c. 
&e., as shown by the statements, 
&e.’ Is their action one whit im- 
proved? No, verily ; but the figures 
soon are. 
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Such an opinion expressed in 
India would at once elicit the usual 
loose and unsatisfactory staternent 
that ‘the Government has perfect 
confidence in the general honour 
and veracity of the members of the 
service, and has every reason to 
place implicit reliance, &c. ce.’ 
We say nothing to the contrary. 
Like Brutus, they are all honourable 
men. But the most unblemished 
honour will not cause two and two 
to make five. If Government insists 
on symmetrical results, symmetry 
will indubitably be obtained, but in 
exactly the same ratio accuracy will 
be lost.§ 

The evil is, we believe, mainly 
the consequence of filling the secre- 
tariat and still higher posts with 
men deficient in actual knowledge 
of the people, and conspicuous 
chiefly for assiduity at the desk. 
It is a grave error, and one which, 
we must repeat, demands the serious 
attention of the Home Government. 

And here we must conclude our 
sketch of the Indian Civil Service 
and the duties which it performs. 
Many subjects which would pro- 
perly occupy volumes have been 
dismissed with a few lines of notice. 
If some interest has been aroused in 
the destinies of our Indian fellow- 
citizens, our labour has not been in 
vain. We carnestly wish we could 
awaken a lively interest; and that 
Englishmen generally might learn 
to appreciate our Indian Empire, 
know it for what it is, and discern 
what it requires. And we think we 
have some right to claim the sym- 
pathies of Englishmen for their 
countrymen upon whom falls the 
heavy burden of governing India 
under the flag of England—some 
right to ask that they may at least 
have in their exile the solace of fra- 
ternal countenance and sympathy. 

es 


* Since writing the above, we have been gratified to find Sir Bartle Frere strongly 
Cenouncing the injurious effects of ‘the multiplicity of circulars and scattered reports, 
and of perpetual external meddling which it is the tendency of our system of depart- 
mental centralisation to foster. —Journal E. I. Association, vol. v. 
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STONE MONUMENTS OF SARDINIA: 
THEIR MYSTERIOUS ORIGIN AND DESTINATION. 


By Caprain 8. P. Otrver, R.A. F.R.G.S. 


CorRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INsTITUTE, &c. 


T 6 a.m. on December 16, 1872, 
I was awakened in my berth on 
board the steamer Umbria (Ruabi- 
tini & Co. Leghorn) by the stop- 
page of the engines, and, proceeding 
on deck, found that we were at 
anchor off the island of Maddalena, 
and within sight of Caprera, the 
rocky home of Garibaldi; whilst, 
thrown into relief by the rising sun 
later on, the famous Capo dell’ Orso 
showed its life-like colossal figure 
noticed as a geographical land-mark 
by Ptolemy. 

After two or three hours’ delay 
we proceeded through the straits of 
Bonifacio, and six hours’ steaming 
brought us to the small harbour of 
Porto Torres, the destination of the 
steamer. At Porto Torres I was 
fortunate enough to make the ac- 
quaintance of a fellow-passenger, an 
officer of the Italian army, Giovanni 
Enrico Siglienti, a lieutenant of 
Engineers, a Sard by birth. He was 
proceeding on leave of absence from 
Turin to his home at Torre Alba; 
and we proceeded together by rail 
to Sassari, thechief town of the 
province of the same name and the 
second in importance in Sardinia. 

My new companion became most 
friendly on learning my profession, 
and on my broaching the object of 
my visit, viz. to examine the con- 
struction of the famous Nuragghi 
and their kindred monuments, he 
entered on the subject with enthu- 
siasm ; he was well acquainted with 
La Marmora’s work, and with the 
localities where I could find the 
most characteristic examples. By 
advice of Siglienti I put up at the 
Hotel d’Italia, which was more com- 
fortable that I expected ; a very de- 
cent table d’héte, and fair wine. The 
following day was occupied in visit- 


ing the few objects of interest in the 
town of Sassari, and in the afternoon 
I was entertained at the fashion- 
able café by Siglienti, who kindly 
furnished me with a letter to the 
priest at Torre Alba and escorted 
me to the diligence, which left at 
5.30 P.M. for Macomer and Oristano, 
in the coupé of which I had booked 
a place for Macomer. Siglienti at 
the last moment asked if I was 
armed, and wished that I should 
borrow a pistol from him, as he said 
that the neighbourhood I was abont 
to visit had a bad reputation, and I 
noticed that all my fellow-passen- 
gers were'well armed. As the jour- 
ney was performed at night, I had 
no opportunity of judging of the 
country traversed, and was heartily 
glad to reach Macomer after eleven 


hours and a half jolting in the 
rickety diligence, driven with three 
horses abreast, and an extra one at 


some of the long ascents. The 
streets of Macomer at five o’clock in 
the bitter cold December morning, 
nineteen hundred feet above the sea, 
did not present the most inviting ap- 
pearance, and I wasdelighted toget a 
bed ina small albergo kept by a very 
civil vermouth manufacturer, named 
Murcia Antioco, where I snugly 
slept till 8 a.m. when some capital 
hot coffee and eggs restored me 
after my night’s journey. 

A wild rough pony was soon pro- 
cured, and a wilder and still rougher 
guide in black capote-peaked hood 
and knickerbocker gaiters, with a 
long fowling-piece slung over his 
shoulders, was also produced by An- 
tioco ; and in spite of a howling wind 
with driving sleet, we set off over a 
rough mountain path, soon dwind- 
ling into a mere sheep-track, to the 
monuments at Tamuli, distant some 
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three or more miles (five miles ac- 
cording to Murray). Here, perched 
upon a projecting crag in the midst 
of wild moorland scenery which 
reminded me much of Dartmoor, 
was a ruined tower—probably a 
fortress and a Nuraggh; but 
before approaching it, two other 
monuments a hundred yards nearer 
to me and yet evidently ad- 
juncts of the Nuraggh, claimed 
my attention, and had I been in 
Brittany or the Channel Islands I 
should have at once recognised them 
as ‘creux,’ or ‘ grottes des fées,’ 
whilst here they are called ‘ Sepol- 
ture de is Gigantes.’ These monu- 
ments consist of a pair of elongated 
barrows, or mounds, parallel to one 
another, fifty yards apart and due 
east and west of each other. In 
each case the oblong tumulus has 
enclosed an elongated kistvaen, from 
twenty to thirty feet long, and from 
four to five feet wide, and about 
three feet deep, composed of mode- 
rately-sized upright slabs of stone, 
supported externally by a revetment 
of smaller stones, the topmost ones 
of which form a sort of pavement, 
or casing, and have been worked so 
as to fit neatly in the same manner as 
the masonry of the adjoining Nu- 
raggh (a fact which goes far to 
prove their contemporaneity). The 
long narrow kist was by all accounts 
originally covered in with flat cap- 
stones, and must have therefore 
formed a regular allée couwverte such 
as that at Kerlescant in the Morbi- 
han, but none of these cap-stones 
remain in situ. At the north end, 
or foot, of the easternmost grave, 
is a curiously recessed stone which 
Mr, Tyndale suggests might have 
served as a pillow for the head ;! but 
it seems to me more like the por- 
tion of a stone throne, or seat, such 
as that drawn by Dr. Barth, near 
the trilithon at Elkeb, near Tripoli. 
A similar stone is said to be found 
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in a sepoltura at Esterzili. The foot 
slab at the twin grave has also re- 
mains of rude workmanship. 

The most interesting feature, 
however, in connection with these 
mounds, is the line of six conical 
stone pedestals, parallel to, and ten 
yards west of, the westernmost 
barrow, and averaging twelve feet 
of intercolumniation, and which I 
cannot help supposing form portion 
of a peristalith which may have 
enclosed one, or probably both, bar- 
rows. Four of these cones are (as 
nearly as could be observed with a 
pocket compass) aligned in the 
(true, not magnetic) meridian, 
which can hardly be accidental. 
The fifth cone, an intermediate one, 
is prostrate, but was evidently in 
the same alignment, whilst the 
sixth and southernmost one is 
slightly to the east of the line, which 
confirms my idea, that these formed 
portion of an enceinte around the 
graves. These stone pedestals are 
about four feet high, with elliptical 
bases. Their summits are not ex- 
actly pointed, but sharpened to a 
celt-like edge, much weather-worn 
now, but they may have been ori- 
ginally polished. The three north- 
ernmost ones are plain; whilst: the 
three to the south have on their outer 
faces, about a foot from the apex, 
two prominent projections, which 
are generally supposed and with 
apparent reason to represent female 
mamme. 

What the interpretation of these 
symbols may be, whether they 
refer to Triadism or Cabirism, 
or any other ism, may be left for 
speculative mythologists to discuss: 
but it may not be out of place to 
allude to somewhat analogous pil- 
lars erected by the Khasi Hill 
Tribes (mentioned by Major Godwin 
Austen) in connection with sepul- 
chral deposits.2, Amongst them ‘the 
tall upright stones are called “Mao- 


1 J. Warre Tyndale, The Island of Sardinia, 3 vols. London, 1849. 
2s ‘On the Stone Monuments of the Khasi Hill Tribes,’ by Major Godwin Austen, 
F.R.G.S., in Journal of Anthropological Inst., vol. i. No. II. Oct. 1871, p. 125 et seq. 
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bynna,” from “mao,” a stone,“ byn- 
na,’ to make known, to be informed, 
literally,“‘amonument”’(thereseems 
here some connection with the Cel- 
tic Maen-hir).’ ‘They are also 
known by the term “ Mao-shinran,”’ 
the male stone, whilst the flat 
seat-like slab infront is called “‘Mao- 
Kynthai,”’ the female stone, repre- 
sentative of all life, being in pairs. 
The monument would be imperfect 
without the flat stone or its female 
adjunct.’ The number of these 
male and female stones are curious. 
‘The numbers three and seven sig- 
nify middle. In two cases where 
eleven occur they are arranged as six 
and five. The male stones are more 
numerous than the female, and may 
have some relation to polyandrous 
notions.’ M. Bachofen, a savant of 
Bale, in his essay upon Das Mutter- 
recht, recognises the existence of a 
gynecocracy * among these ante-his- 
toric people, who preceded and were 
conquered by the Aryan and Semitic 
invaders. According to him, the 
great divinity of these primitive and 
fossil peoples was Demeter, the deifi- 
cation of the productive forces of 
nature. Among the pre-Hellenic 
nations whom Strabo named ‘ Bar- 
barians,’ to whom the gynecocratic 
organisation properly belonged, Ka- 
rians, Leleges, Caucones, &c., were 
the Lycians, also, who according to 
Herodotus were calied by the neigh- 
bouring Asiatics ‘Termile.’ Among 
them the goddess Demeter reigned 
supreme, to whom the most holy 
and acceptable human sacrifice was 
that of a female, according to Baron 
D’Eckstein. Is it possible that there 
can be any connection between the 
‘Tamuli’ of Sardinia and the Lycian 
‘Termile’? At some distance, at 
Perdu-Pes near Pauli Latino on the 
road from Macomer to Oristano, are 
three more of these conical stones, 
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which have three and even six 
elliptical cavities instead of pro- 
jections upon them, but I had not 
sufficient time or opportunity to 
visit them. 

In spite of wind and rain, with 
some trouble I took out my measur- 
ing tape and planned the twin grave 
mounds, and then proceeded to 
examine the neighbouring nuraggh, 
which consists of a ruined crypt, 
with small entrance and staircase 
leading to an"upper storey ; but for 
the present I will defer describing 
it in detail, as it is a far from perfect 
example. It is interesting because 
De la Marmora‘ here found some 
curious little bronze figures, popu- 
larly supposed to be Phoenician 
idols. Embedded in the walls of 
the nuraggh underneath some of the 
slabs I found portions of black pot- 
tery, not unlike Etruscan ware. 

Observing a nuraggh of more 
perfect construction at some dis- 
tance to the west, situate on a mag- 
nificently commanding situation, I 
determined to visit it, and, riding as 
far as was possible, left my pony at 
the foot of the crag, and climbed 
with some effort to a natural for- 
tress consisting of a rocky plateau 
with naturally scarped sides, whilst 
the nuraggh occupied the place of 
a citadel or keep. On enquiring 
the name, I was struck with the 
Lycian name of Patara (IMATAPIX, 
at the mouth of the Xanthus) which 
belonged to it. Here were two per- 
fect storeys and spiral staircase to 
the summit, which was partially 
overgrown, and from whence I nar- 
rowly observed the situation and 
adjuncts of the ruin, and discovered 
traces of artificial divisions upon the 
summit of the plateau as though 
there had been a camp or collection 
of small temporary dwellings. De- 
scending from this veritable ‘eagle’s 





8 Le Globe, tome xi. livraison 5 et 6, 1872; Genéve ‘Journal Géographique; also 4 


pamphlet entitled La Mere. 


‘* Itinéraire de Tite de Sardaigne, 2 vols., Turin, 1860; also vol. ii. Voyage en Sar- 


daigne, Alberto Della Marmora, 1840. 
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nest,’ I rode with my guide into the 
valley beneath, and left the track to 
examine what was apparently a 
stone-circle, and which would, if 
found in England, certainly not long 
ago have been attributed to the 
Druids. It was evidently the foun- 
dations of a nuraggh, and consisted 
of a double circle of unhewn stones 
and others lying pell-mell within ; 
the work had probably never pro- 
gressed further. Across a small 
rivulet and opposite was another 
nuraggh called de Padza, the crypt 
of which on the ground floor was 
very perfect, but the upper portion 
a good deal battered. I was much 
struck with the entrance of this 
nuraggh, which exhibited the hori- 
zontal arch to perfection; but whilst 
drawing it I found to my horror 
that the place was swarming with 
vermin, which quickly drove us 
into the open air, where with great 
trouble we got rid of these annoying 
pests. A few yards west of the 
nuraggh de Padza was an upright 
rough stoneslab, as though ofagrave, 
and to the east another stone circle 
more perfect and more advanced in 
construction than the former one 
noticed. By this time, towards 
evening, the weather moderated and 
we had a pleasant journey back 
through the lower plain, along very 
rough tracks and passing some half- 
dozen much ruined nuragghi. On 
reaching Macomer, I dismounted 
and set off to visit the famous nu- 
raggh of Sta. Barbara. To do this 
I had to cross a precipitous ravine, 
at the bottom of which a small 
stream runs, and climb to the spur 
ofa considerable mountain past a 
small ruined chapel from which this 
nuraggh takes its modern name. As 
this is one of the most characteristic 
it may be well to describe it in more 
detail. 

In size and general outside re- 
semblance the nuragghi may not 
maptly be compared to the well- 
known modern Martello towers 
which are dotted along portions 
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of the English coast. At Sta. Bar- 
bara there is a substantial sub- 
structure of polygonal form, with 
four rounded bastions, from the 
centre of which rises the character- 
istic truncated conoidal tower, built 
with horizontal courses of masonry, 
its sides approaching the perpendi- 
cular, the slope being at about 80° 
to the horizon level. The masonry 
of the entire structure is of hewn 
stone, well fitted and cemented, of 
large proportions, almost cyclo- 
pean at the base, but diminish- 
ing in size and solidity towards 
the summit. One noticeable feature 
of the tower (a feature peculiar to 
the nuraggh) consists in its being 
built with double walls. The in- 
terior structure contains domed 
crypt-like chambers of microlithic 
masonry, and of a conical or rather 
demi-ovoidal form whose section is 
that of a pointed arch. In some 
instances these chambers appear to 
be regularly vaulted, with key-stone 
complete, but generally, as at Sta. 
Barbara, these horizontally-con- 
structed domes are formed by the. 
corbelling or bracketing in of the 
successive layers of masonry, and on 
a smaller scale representing the 
Atridan treasuries or vaults at 
Mykenez. The height of these ‘ bee- 
hive’ chambers is considerably 
greater than their width. At Sta. 
Barbara, taking De la Marmora’s 
measurements, the height of the 
chambers on the ground floor is 
27 feet, and the diameter 17 feet 
at the base. The space between. 
the exterior and the inner walls or 
shells of the tower (De la Marmora, 
Fergusson, and others speak of the 
wall, in fact of the whole building, 
as a solid mass; but to me it cer- 
tainly, both in this and other ex- 
amples appeared, as above noticed, 
of double construction) is occupied 
by a steep spiral passage or di- 
lapidated staircase, affording the 
means of communication between 
the upper and lower storeys. The 
principal doorway is entered on the 
Z 
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first floor from the exterior plat- 
form facing the south and a smaller 
aperture, through which one can 
crawl with difficulty, in the base of 
the structure in the outer wall; 
the doorway in the inner wall op- 
posite being of ordinary dimensions. 
Several convenient niches, cells, or 
passages, open from the principal 
chambers wherever the space be- 
tween the double walls beneath the 
spiral staircase can be so utilized. 
In each of the bastions of the plat- 
form is a smaller conical crypt, 
with narrow flues (they cannot be 
called passages) communicating 
with the interior of the main build- 
ing, and form what seem to be cel- 
lars. Two of these are broken 
away, exposing their sections. 
How the summit of the tower was 
originally fashioned it is impossible 
to decide with any certainty. De 
la Marmora gives a flat platform, 
but I should feel inclined to suggest 
that they were domed, with a para- 
pet forming a chemin des rondes, 

The section of the doorways and 
passages is the Pelasgic horizontal 
arch, and the wedge-like segments 
of stone masonry have been hewn 
and fitted with accurate nicety. In 
the interior and at the base of the 
building the cement remains, whilst 
higher up and externally it has dis- 
appeared through weathering, and 
this has doubtless given rise to the 
statements often made that the nu- 
ragghi are formed of loose unhewn 
stones, piled up without mortar. 
Such are the principal features of 
the nuraggh at St. Barbara; and 
also of the other nuragghi, with the 
exception of the form of the sub- 
structure, which is very variable 
and which is often so varied as to 
form a mere mound. As faras the 
main tower goes they are all very 
similar— 

Ex uno disce omnes. 


On visiting this nuraggh I found 
the apex of the vaulting of the 
lowest chamber had tumbled in. 
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We scrambled, down the dark spiral 
ramp (for the staircase is almost 
obliterated), stumbling over fallen 
rubbish, &c., and lighted a bonfire 
in the lowest vault. It seemed to 
me comfortable and snug, and to 
afford better barrack accommoda- 
tion than many casemates of old- 
fashioned forts in Europe. 

The following day I set off with 
the same guide to Borore, a village 
three or four miles on a plain south 
of Macomer, and at a somewhat 
lower elevation. My object this 
day was not so much to examine 
the nuragghi as the sepolture found 
in connection with them. On our 
way thither my guide took me off 
the road to see his cows, and 
insisted on treating me to milk 
out of a rude thick wooden pail, 
which made the draught one of 
difficulty. We also passed some 
Roman remains (which are possi- 
bly connected with the ‘Macopsisa’ 
of Ptolemy). On reaching Borore 
we traversed some marshy flats, 
passed several nuragghi, one with 
a double tower, and at last reached 
a very fine specimen of sepoltura 
near the nuraggh and chapel of 
St. Baingu. Here were the remains 
of a dilapidated allée couverte, its 
stones much scattered, but the head- 
stone in situ formed a fine monu- 
ment. Its height was eleven feet, 
and breadth seven feet, facing nearly 
south. The north side of the stone 
slab was smooth and apparently 
untouched; but the top was artifi- 
cially rounded, and its south aspect 
presented an ornamental fagade, 
being recessed in two panels about 
two inches deep, formed by a bor- 
der ten inches wide round the edge 
and a bar of the same width across 
the centre. The most curious fea- 
ture, however, is the small arched 
aperture, or real Tolmen entrance 
to the tomb, which is in the centre 
at the base of the stone. It is in- 
teresting to connect this curious 
frontispiece with the somewhat 
similar idea presented to us, al- 
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though on a much more magnifi- 
cent. scale, in the rock-hewn tombs 
of the Etruscans, viz. an arched 
recess and door moulding or pseudo- 
door forming a niche; whilst the 
real door is in a passage cut at 
some depth below. After a sketch 
had been taken with measurements, 
in which the native herdsmen, who 
soon strolled up, took the greatest 
interest, I visited a similar head- 
stone or stele nearer Borore to the 
south, near the nuraggh of Imberti, 
of almost the same dimensions, and 
a more perfect slab ; and another at 
la Figa, nearer the main road. 
This last is broken in three pieces, 
but the accompanying mound is 
more perfect. Close outside the 
village of Borore, near the double 
nuraggh, I found an unhewn fiat 
stone, supported on six unhewn 
upright stones, forming what I 
considered on closer inspection to 
be a denuded dolmen. It had 
evidently been used as shelter by 
herdsmen, and it is therefore pos- 
sible that it had been erected by 
them for such a purpose. An aged 
peasant who belonged to a neigh- 
bouring village, seeing the interest 
I took in large stones, offered to 
show me a rocking stone in the 
vicinity, but it appeared by all ac- 
counts, to be too far off for me to 
investigate. 

Leaving Macomer by diligence 
at 4 A.M. on December 20, I had 
a better opportunity of seeing the 
country, by moonlight at least, on 
my return journey. The road for 
nine miles lies across a dreary 
plateau, called La Campedda, which 
attains an elevation of 2,145 feet 
above the sea, and is now almost 
entirely disforested. After Bonorva 
is reached, the scenery is more in- 
teresting, and what is more, I could 
see more of it in consequence of 
the daylight; and here are obser- 
vable innumerable rock-hewn tombs 
or dwellings in the limestone cliffs 
between Giavesu and Torre Alba, 


called the Domos de Gianas; they 
seem to bear some analogy to the 
machays of the Yncas, described by 
Clements Markham and others, At 
eight o’clock the diligence reached 
Torre Alba, and I proceeded to 
look for the parish priest, for whom 
I had a letter from Siglienti. He 
was away at early morning mass, 
so I went and got my breakfast, 
and soon a guide came with a mes- 
sage from the priest, who soon after 
followed in person. There are two 
celebrated nuragghi in the neigh- 
bourhood, to examine which I now 
set out. They are situate on a 
plain called the Campo Giavesu, at 
the foot of a large lava current from 
the conspicuous crater of the ex- 
tinct volcano Keremule, and several 
other nuragghi are dotted about 
within sight. The first of these 
nuragghi is that of St. Antine, 
whose substructure is somewhat 
trefoil in plan. The central tower 
possessed two storeys over the base- 
ment chamber, and in each of the 
bastions is a group of smaller crypts 
connected by narrow corridors. 
Beyond a small brook is the nu- 
raggh Oés, whose platform extends 
only on one side of the main tower 
with two bastions, the north side of 
the tower being wholly exposed. It 
would require illustrations from my 
drawings to fully explain the pecu- 
liarities of these buildings. There 
were no traces of sepulture obser- 
vable in the neighbourhood of these 
singular vestiges of an unknown 
race. On my return to Torre Alba, 
I was hospitably entertained in the 
evening by Sr. Serra, the priest, and 
next day took me back to Sassari. 

We may now proceed to con- 
sider certain points as to the origin 
and destination of these interesting 
conical towers and their concomi- 
tant monuments ; and, after the nu- 
merous diverse conjectures put for- 
ward by many able archwologists, 
attempt a final solution of the 
problem. 
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318 Stone Monumen 
The author of De Mirabilibus* men- 
tions certain cupolas, domes, or 
tholoi, as existing in Sardinia, and 
built by the Thespiade under Iolas, 
whilst Diodorus Siculus® speaks also 
of these edifices in the same is- 
land as having been called Deedalic 
monuments, after Dedalus, the 
Carian hero. Their modern desig- 
nation, nurragghi, norraches, nor- 
hags, ourags, nurhags, has been 
thought by some authorities to be 
derived from the roots ‘nur,’ or ‘ ur,’ 
fire, and the final ‘agh,’ burning. 
The use of the word ‘nur’ as a 
prefix in the names of many locali- 
ties throughout Sardinia is most 
frequent; for example, WNurra, 
Nurri, Nuerici, Nurrague, Nur- 
ramini, Nurrallo, &c. It certainly 
indicates an ancient and common 
origin. In consequence, several 


Authors Origin 


; 
| 


ts of Sardinia, {March 
authors have concluded the nur- 
agghi to have been devoted as fire- 
temples to the worship of Baal, and 
associated with the Sabwan wor- 
ship of planets; whilst the Abbé 
Arri goes further, and considers 
that they are cognate to the high 
places and altars mentioned in the 
Bible as consecrated under the 
name of Bamoth-Babal in Moab, 
&c. M. Alex. Lombard’ quotes M. 
Tecco, an Italian interpreter of lega- 
tion at Constantinople, as having 
discovered an analogous edifice at 
the base of the Lebanon range, 
restored hy the Greeks, and in- 
scribed ‘Bwyd¢ rod peyiorov Oeoi.’ 
Amongst the numerous theories 
broached by different authors as to 
the builders and object of these 
mysterious buildings, we may enu- 
merate the following : 


Destination 





Pheenician 
Phenician 
Pheenician 
Phenician 


Angius. 
Arri 
Arnim . 
De la Marmora | 
De Rougement 
De Malzan 
Domenech 
Fara 
Fergusson 


| Native hereditary 


Iberian 
Oriental , 
Inghirami 
Lombard 
Maglao . 
Manno. 
Micali . 
Mimaut 
Miinter ‘ 
Petit Radel . 


Tyrrhenian 


=9 OPRWALP wm 





Antediluvian 
Oriental ‘ 
Pheenician and Ca 
Iberian 

Pheenician . ; 
Thespian, Tyrrh 

Pelasgic 

Primitive Nomads 
Trojan ‘ ; 
Troglodytice autoc 


? 
‘ 


Peyron. 
Smyth . 
Spano . 
Stephanini 
Tyndale 
Vidal 


Canaanitish 
? 


a 


Prehistoric Libyan 


Canaanitish Sons of Anak 


thones 


Fire-worship. 
Fire-worship, Baal. 
Worship and Sepulture. 
| Worship and Sepulture. 


. | Castles. 
Public religious edifices. 
? 


chiefs 


Towers of silence for ex- 
posure of dead bodies. 
. | Sepulture. 
| Altar-temples. 
Sepulture. 
Sepulture, 
Sepulture. 
Sepulture. 
Fire-worship. 
Sepulture. 


rthaginian 


ian, and 


Sepulture. 

Mausolea and Asyla. 
Dwellings. 

Trophies of victory. 
Altar-temples. 
Giants’-houses. 


* De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus, Bekker, iii. p. 604, quoted in’ Fergusson, p. 429. 
* Diodorus, iv. 30; v. 15; also quoted by Fergusson, idem. 


* Le Globe, tome xi. liv. § et 6, p- 104. 
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In his recent work on Rude Stone 
Monuments in all Countries, Mr. 
Fergusson notices three of the 
above, besides his own solution, as 
plausible, out of several which De 
la Marmora has fairly discussed, 
viz., that these structures were 
either (1) temples, (2) tombs, or 
(3) fortifications. As far as the 
temple theory goes, Mr. Fergusson 
well demonstrates the absence of 
any suitability for purposes of wor- 
ship. With*regard to their sepul- 
chral character, Mr. Fergusson 
comes to the conclusion that they 
‘answer in every respect perfectly 
to the “‘ Towers of Silence” of the 
modern Persians, and the little 
side-chambers in the towers would 
suit perfectly as receptacles of the 
denuded bones when the time ar- 
rived for collecting them ;’ and yet 
a few lines before, he adduces the 
absence of all sepulchral remains 
in these towers, only one skeleton 
having been discovered in two thou- 
sand nurhags. ‘The same author 
also considers the giants’-tombs in 


the immediate vicinity of the nur- 
agghi as more modern than those 
towers, and built after the use of the 


nuragghi had ceased. According 
to this author, it was exposure, and 
not shelter, that was sought in the 
construction of the nuragghi. The 
exactly contrary conclusion forced 
itself irresistibly on my (perhaps 
prejudiced, because military) mind. 

Shelter, cover, strength, resist- 
ance; in short, defence, whether 
against wind and weather, bird and 
beast, foreign foe or native robber, 
is breathed by every stone in the 
nuragghi. To begin with their 
position, the author of Rude Stone 
Monuments admits their strategical 
importance, as at La Giara, and he 
acknowledges that in themselves 
they are not indefensible. The fact 
is, that they are pre-eminently suit- 
able for just such means of defence 
against attack as we may presume 
their builders and assailers to have 
been acquainted with some thou- 
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sand years since; i.e. in the days 
of slings and stones, arrows, sword, 
spear, and axe, &c. With water 
and provision, for which there is 
ample stowage room in their primi- 
tive casemates, a dozen or two of 
men might hold out for weeks 
against any numbers who might 
venture to attack these impregnable 
little forts. Again, the want of 
accommodation for a garrison is 
urged, and the possibility of men 
being able to live, cook, and sleep 
in the circular apartments, is de- 
nied. Mr. Fergusson should see 
the British soldier as he is stowed 
away in a bell tent, and study the 
neat accommodation in Eddystone 
Lighthouse. Without too closely 
restricting the sanitary regulation 
allowance of cubic feet of space 
per man, five-and-twenty men could 
be accommodated in the Nuraggh 
of St. Barbara or St. Antine with- 
out inconvenient crowding, and I 
should not hesitate to quarter more 
men there onanemergency. They 
have probably held yet greater num- 
bers, including women and children. 
The great argument, however, 
against the fortification theory is 
the number of these monuments 
(Fergusson says), for how can we 
imagine any state of society which 
could require three thousand castles, 
and yet no fortatied cities ? 

Now, from the earliest times to 
which our knowledge extends, Sar- 
dinia has been peculiarly liable to 
hostile invasion; and the gallant 
Sardes have long been noted for 
their protracted and almost invin- 
cible resistance. Long after the 
coasts were in the hands of the 
Libyans we can suppose the higher 
uplands of the interior to have been 
held and cultivated by the agricul- 
tural Sardes, und liable to constant 
incursions and attacks from their 
swarthy enemies. What more 
natural than to suppose that each 
tribe maintained a separate defen- 
sive position in which to take 
refuge in case of attack, and in 
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which to store up the produce of 
tke field. In sucha mountainous 
country as Sardinia, intercourse is 
difficult between the inhabitants 
of separate districts, which is well 
shown by the existence of the 
numerous dialects to be found in 
the various parts of the island, at- 
testing the independence of the 
separate tribes. As these tribes were 
driven further and further from the 
coast, so successive lines of nuragghi 
would be built (some can be traced 
for over twenty miles) and the 
principal plateaux especially would 
be principally defended. Again, 
temporary successes on the part of 
the highlanders would enable them 
to re-occupy at times the lower 
plains, and rebuild their nuragghi ; 
again to be driven off to further 
strongholds; in fact, a perpetual, 
shifting, restless warfare, such as 
was carried on in the border country 
between England and Scotland, 
would sufficiently account for a 
multiplication of these towers. 
Such a state of society is actually 


exhibited in the present day by the 
Wahidee tribe among the Koreish 


Arabs in Eastern Yemen.’ This 
tribe consists, according to Captain 
Miles and Mr. Munzinger, of peace- 
ful tillers of the soil, inhabiting 
a fertile and productive district, 
fighting only when necessary to 
repel marauding intruders: their 
towns consist of assemblages of 
lofty detached castle-like houses of 
a form and size which enable the 
inhabitants to resist successfully 
any attacking Arab force. These 
houses are from six to eight storeys 
high, with very small windows, not 
one of which is within ten feet of 
the ground, and the rooms are so 
low that one is barely able to stand 
upright in them. The average 
height of these houses appears to be 
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about sixty feet. So also among 
the tribes which once formed the 
Empire of the Yncas,® we read that 
the Huancas lived in villages well- 
fortified with stone towers, broad at 
the base and narrow above, and 
also that the Chincha-suyu tribes 
lived in scattered huts and not in 
villages, but built fortresses on hill- 
tops to which they retired with 
their families in time of war. 

The Abbé Domenech describes 
vast aggregations of “complicated, 
ancient military monuments be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and 
the Alleghanies. He says, ‘ Every 
hill is fortified, and every delta 
defended,’ and again, ‘Towers of 
observation are placed from distance 
to distance on the rising points of 
the plateaux.’ 

On the banks also of the Blue, 
the Black, and the Salt rivers in 
North America, are discovered nu- 
merous specimens of primitive archi- 
tecture, which somewhat resemble 
the nuragghi, being circular and 
surrounded ‘with a rampart; these 
Estufas, or store-rooms, partake 
very much of the character of the 
ancient crypte of Greece and Sicily, 
says the Abbé Domenech. It will 
not do to omit reference to the fol- 
lowing relation of the Archimandrite 
Palladius, Chief of the Russo-Greek 
Church Mission at Pekin, during his 
journey through Manchuria from 
Pekin to Blagovestcheusk, on the 
river Amur, in 1870, outside the 
great wall of China in the Kwang- 
tung, or country east of the fron- 
tier : 

Almost every knoll in the rolling land- 
scape is crowned with a cone-shaped tower, 
some in a good state of preservation, others 
half-ruined and overgrown with grass and 
underwood. These towers are built of ex- 
cellent bricks, and stand on quadrangular 
terraces. They are about thirty feet high, 
gradually narrowing towards the top, where 


®* Account of an Excursion into the Interior of Southern Arabia,’ by Captain Miles 
and M. Munzinger, Jowrnal Geographical Soc., vol. xli. 1871. 

®*On the Geographical Positions of the Tribes which formed the Empire of the 
Yneas,’ by Clements Markham, Journal Geographical Soc., vol. xli., 1871. 
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they finish in embrasures. Their circular 
well-proportioned shapes look well from a 
distance, and if they only had convex roofs 
would closely resemble the Roman towers. 
Many of them have crumbled away till 
nothing is left but a heap of rubbish. They 
are now called Dun-tai, i.e. ‘watch-towers,’ 
or ‘beacons,’ but they were originally in- 
tended to serve another purpose. They 
were built during the Ming dynasty along 
the great highway of the present province 
of Shing-king (Mudken), and were then 
called Lutai, i.e. ‘roadside towers,’ and 
were designed to serve as towers of refuge 
to succour travellers from the forays of the 
Uriankha and Churchi, for which purpose a 
few armed soldiers were stationed in each 
tower, whose duty consisted in letting down 
light ladders to rescue fugitives.! 

Mr. Douglas Freshfield also de- 
scribes villages in connection with 
fortified towers in the Central Cau- 
casus; he says: ‘The appearance 
presented by these hamlets was most 
strange and picturesque ; the mea- 
dows at our feet were dotted by an 
array of stone-built towers, irregu- 
larly grouped; in the three villages, 
all of which were in sight at the 
same time, there cannot have been 
less than sixty towers.’ 

The Barghs with their double 
mural shells and spiral staircases 
are known to have been fortresses 
in the Shetland Islands, and in the 
same category may be placed the 
Boens and Cillgah, or Gol-cagh, of 
Ireland, and the Pictish towers of 
Brechin and Abernethy ; whilst in 
support of the sepulchral theory, 
could be adduced the Palymran 
tomb-towers of Burton; those in- 
teresting aboriginal monuments of 
the Titicaca region, viz., the round 
stone towers, or chullpas of the 
Collao, and the protho, or tombs of 
the Chacha chiefs, which consist 
also of towers perched on the 
verge of precipices overhanging the 
Marafion ; so also we have the cir- 
cular chouchas of Algeria, and the 
Sinaitic domed tombs found by 
Holland. 

We need hardly leave England in 
search of parallel examples, for the 
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keep of that very ancient Cornu- 
British Castle at Launceston must 
originally, in many respects, with its 
concentric walls and spiral staircase 
and domed chambers, have much 
resembled the Sardinian nuraggh; 
of course, it has since been greatly 
modernised by Norman and subse- 
quent restorations. There were, in 
great probability, keeps of this 
description in connection with the 
numerous camps and _ so-called 
castles whose traces surmount 
almost every height and vantage 
ground throughout Cornwall. The 
early mining adventurers who first 
penetrated up the rivers of Dam- 
nonia prospecting for tin. and 
copper, have left many traces of their 
fortifications built for the protection 
of their smelting-houses and depdts, 
and some of the nurragh builders 
themselves may have reached this 
country. On the banks of the River 
Fal, within the space of not much 
more than one square mile, are 
about five fortified sites; and in 
olden days these fortresses may 
have been as numerous in propor- 
tion to the extent of the country as 
the nuragghi are in Sardinia, and 
point to a similar dangerous state- 
of society. The Cornish remains,. 
as, for example, the concentric walls 
of the Crellis, and the chambered 
circular enclosure of Chyoster, are 
such as almost to justify the belief 
that they are the ruins of buildings 
with characteristics allied to those 
of the nuragghi. Compare also the 
numerous cashels and raths of the 
Formorians throughout Ireland. 

An analogous system of isolated 
fortifications was not long since to 
be found in the south portion of the 
Peloponnese, where ‘ the whole dis- 
trict of Maina, including Kaka- 
boulia, is formed by the branches 
of Mount Tajygetus, and, with the 
exception of a long tract of low 
coast, called by the Venetians Bassa 
Maina, is mountainous, and for the 
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most part barren. The Eleuthero- 
Laconians, now called Mainotes, who 
inhabit this district, boast of de- 
scent from the ancient Spartans. A 
writer in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
after alluding to the vendetta which 
is common to the district, says: 
‘Every house was a fortress, and 
every approach commanded by a 
loophole, which was so closely 
watched that no lights were burnt 
at night, lest the enemy might see 
the figure pass the aperture. The 
whole country was a country of 
towers, perched for the most part on 
rocky heights or on high ground, so 
-as to command the surrounding ter- 
ritory. The lower storeys were used 
-a8 stables, and the upper rooms were 
approached by a door so low as only 
‘to be entered stooping. The women 
alone went abroad to work; the old 
men and boys stayed at home to 
watch, and there were instances of 
men who had never stirred out for 
twenty years. The watch was kept 
up by night and day, and even with 
telescopes, which abounded in the 
district.’ Again, we read: ‘There 
are several towers in each of the 
villages of Maina—high, narrow 
buildings, with loopholes for win- 
dows, and defensible against every- 
thing but cannon, as they have 
generally no door near the ground, 
but are entered by a ladder, pulled 
up at night.’ ‘ Many of these towers 
(xvpyor) (!) are found between Lada 
and Kalamata’ (vide Murray’s Hand- 
book of Greece, 1872). 

In spite of the long array of 
authors whose opinions are adverse, 
I think that the common-sense con- 
clusion is, that these nuragghi were 
granaries in time of peace and for- 
tresses in time of war, in fact de- 
fensible depdts, to which the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring huts 
could fly in case of sudden attack ; 
and as in those non-historic times, 
in all probability, the agricultural 
implement and warlike weapon were 
interchangeable, so when it was not 
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only necessary to store the corn but 
also to defend it, the granary was 
synonymous with the castle. That 
the nuragghi were inhabited seems 
undoubted, from the worn, polished 
entrances showing constant use, and 
the prevalence of débris of pottery, 
&c. in and about the buildings, All 
metal has long since disappeared 
from the ruins, which have been 
well ransacked, although in some 
instances some small ornamental 
bronze figures have been found 
in or near them. As to the age of 
the buildings, their peculiar original 
pattern of structure carries us back 
into the gloom of long past ages; but 
at the same time their use, construc- 
tion, nay defence, may not improba- 
bly have been continued until a com- 
paratively recent date. This is the 
only way to account for the won- 
derfully good state of preservation 
of the masonry, which can hardly 
have existed for three thousand 
years in the situations exposed to al- 
ternate heat and cold, where they are 
found, without exhibiting greater 
signs of weathering and decay ; for 
the climate is not that of Egypt, 
nor the material that of the pyra- 
mids; in general the lava blocks, 
of which the masonry is often com- 
posed, are very liable to disintegra- 
tion. 

The absence of any legendary 
lore in connection with these towers 
can be accounted for, when we con- 
sider that the present Sardes can 
hardly be looked upon as the lineal 
descendants of the hardy nuraggh- 
builders, who were probably all but 
exterminated by foreign invaders. 
The islanders received neither mercy 
nor quarter at the hands of the Car- 
thaginians, and subsequently the 
few surviving tribes fared no better 
from the Romans; for nearly two 
centuries preceding the Christian 
era, at least a thousand Sardes 
per annum appear to have been 
either slain or carried off captives by 
the Roman soldiery. 
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UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENTS. 


HE letter in which Mr. Glad- 
stone announced the dissolu- 

tion of Parliament contained one 
intimation to which little attention 
was attracted at the time. The 
interest attaching to any of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals has since 
greatly diminished. Yet the pro- 
posal in question may come to have 
something more than a purely his- 
torical interest. Mr. Gladstone in- 
formed his constituents that the 
result of the enquiry into the re- 
venues of the Universities would 
be the adoption of some plan for 
turning those revenues to better 
account. The hint was, of course, 
vague enough, and might be suscep- 
tible of very different interpreta- 
tions. A staunch common-room 
Conservative would probably see in 
ita threat of probable confiscation ; 
whilst the ardent young Liberal 
would hope that it merely promised 
an instalment of much needed re- 
forms. Enquiry into the precise 
intentions which existed in Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind at the time of 
writing would be superfluous, be- 
cause, even if they could be dis- 
covered, they would afford but a 
very slight presumption as to the 
intentions of his party some years 
hence. For the present, Conserva- 
tive susceptibilities may be laid to 
rest; but it must be remembered 
that the Liberal party is undergoing 
a searching process of education, 
Nobody can say what a different 
aspect things may take when seen 
from the Opposition benches, or 
what may be the effect of adversity 
incompellingan association between 
the various fragments of the Liberal 
party. After Mr. Gladstone has 
had to take sweet counsel with 
members of the Education League 
during two or three sessions, he 
may acquire an entirely new insight 
jnto some hitherto obscure ques- 
tions. The Universities are doubt- 


less not of any great importance in 
themselves. . The ordinary voter 
may take a vague interest in the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race ; 
but be cannot well be stirred into 
excitement about the healthy or 
morbid condition of the highest 
organs of national culture. The 
one topic which was fitted to form 
a plank in a political platform has 
been partly got out of the way. 
The abolition of tests has removed 
the chief pretext for that theologi- 
cal excitement which seems to rage 
with equal fervour however slight 
the immediate justification. There 
is, however, still the question of 
clerical fellowships, which might 
possibly be turned to account for 
the resuscitation of an irritating dis- 
pute. Moreover it is not difficult 
to suggest some topics which might 
be urged with considerable plausi- 
bility, and might make even Uni- 
versity reforms a popular subject 
under certain conditions. That, in- 
deed, is the danger to which neither 
Reformers nor Conservatives can be 
entirely blind. That many changes 
are still required would be denied 
by few intelligent reformers, but 
changes undertaken from the popu- 
lar point of view and intended to 
provoke as well as to satisfy a 
popular clamour are only too likely 
to be injurious to the best interests 
of the Universities. Mr. Gladstone 
himself should have an adequate 
conception of the functions which 
a university should discharge; but 
Mr. Lowe, who ought to know 
better, has made himself the mouth- 
piece of those popular objections 
which would lead to the degrada- 
tion instead of the reform of our 
higher education. A man may 
mean well who revives the old say- 
ing about teaching ‘ things and not 
words,’ but the phrase has an omin- 
ous ring. It suggests, if it does 
not expressly sanction, the theory 
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that a university system should be 
tried by the simple test of the 
direct pecuniary value of its teach- 
ings. If it does not pay, it has no 
claim on the country. It is true 
that there is not very much plunder 
to be got out of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Their revenues should be 
almost beneath the notice of states- 
men who have to give away a sir- 
plus of five millions. If all the 
revenues of the Colleges were 
poured into the national exchequer 
they would not amount to a half- 
penny in the income tax. Thesums 
which we pay in taxes on drink 
would be ‘enough to found a new 
Oxford and Cambridge every year. 
One may guess that the value of 
the liquor thrown away on the 
floors of public-houses would pay 
the salaries of all the fellows, 
masters and professors, It is. not 
the absolute income, however, but 
the capacities for a picturesque 
treatment of any institution which 
makes it deserve an attack from 
political agitators. Hitherto nobody 
has tried to treat the subject except 
from the denominational point of 
view. The grievance of the Dis- 
senters has been the only grievance 
treated. But a demagogue who 
should take up the question as one 
between classes might, perhaps, 
make out amore plausible case than 
would be at first sight apparent. 
Such an orator might begin by 
painting the wealthand comfortofthe 
ancient corporations ; he might show 
masters slumbering in lodges as de- 
sirable as episcopal palaces, and 
contrast them with the hard work- 
ing professors ‘and tutors who for 
inadequate salaries do what real 
work is accomplished. That work, 
indeed, as he would point out, does 
not fit men for the real duties of 
life. Everybody knows that a man 
of business is spoilt by receiving a 
university education, The inven- 
tions which have been the cause of 
our unparalleled commercial pros- 
perity have been made by hard- 
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headed mechanics, and not by men 
lost in the mazes of unintelligible 
mathematics or wasting their lives 
in confusing the words and perplex. 
ing the'sense of someancient author. 
The sciences. which have a direct 
bearing upon practical life have but 
recently succeeded in gaining a 
footing at all, and are still regarded 
with jealousy by the devotees of 
the old pedantic system. It is not 
in Oxford or Cambridge that Eng- 
lish science has hitherto found a 
congenial home even for its higher 
developments. A Faraday is left to 
the accidental and precarious sup- 
port of a private society ; whilst 
revenues which would have kept 
fifty Faradays are: wasted in sup- 
port of heads of houses, who think 
that they sustain the dignity of 
luxury by the simple act of living. 
The great aim of the Universities, 
judging by the result, is to turn out 
an increased supply of parsons and 
lawyers ; and yet the lawyers learn 
so little that they require a second 
education as soon as they have left 
college ; and the parsons only dis- 
pense with that process because 
their functions are not supposed to 
require a special education at all. 
Is it surprising that preachers 
brought up under such a system 
should generally have nothing to 
say, and that the efforts of such 
lawyers should be always bringing 
fresh confusion into our confused 
jungle of laws? But these are 
trifles. Why should revenues in- 
tended for national use be perverted 
to the uses of a class? Is there 
the slightest danger that we shall 
not haveparsons and lawyers enough 
without paying for their education? 
The colleges founded for the bene- 
fit of the poor have been entirely 
absorbed by the rich. Now that 
we have some kind of rudimentary 
system for national education, we 
are raising rates from the poor to 
pay for those who are poorer still. 
Is it not time to overhaul the dis- 
tribution of the revenues intended 
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for educational purposes, and see 
whether public funds cannot be 
applied to alleviate the most press- 
ing burdens? To take, indeed, the 
University revenues and divide them 
amongst national schools would be 
too chimerical a scheme even for a 
demagogue. But there are plenty 
of ways in which they might be 
made more directly useful to the 
lowest classes. It has been suggest- 
ed, for example, that the blessings 
of the competitive system should 
be extended from the Universities 
downwards. There should be a 
regular scale of prizes by which 
the picked boys in the lower schools 
should be enabled to mount to the 
stage next above them. The en- 
dowments parcelled out amongst 
the schools at large would give 
an inappreciable share to each; but 
the same sums skilfully distributed 
might diffuse a spirit of emulation 
throughout the whole area of the 
country, where education is now 
too often languishing for want of a 
suflicient stimulus. Would it not 
be worth while to sacrifice a few 
heads of houses or sinecure fellows 
in order to let down a ladder of 
promotion from the top to the bot- 
tom of our educational system ? 
Or, if this scheme does not find 
favour, we might start from the 
attempts which have been made to 
spread the advantages of University 
education through some of the 
larger towns, and employ part of 
the funds at our disposal to found 
lectureships on interesting subjects 
at the manufacturing centres. Let 
there be a number of affiliated 
bodies which might enable the in- 
dustrious middle classes to catch 
some of the crumbs which fall from 
thetables of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and possibly in turn act as. feed- 
ers to the Universities themselves 
by spreading an interest in various 
studies. South Kensington, doubt- 
less, means well; but the Univer- 
sities may be fairly called upon to 
take their share in promoting the 
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knowledge of science as applicable 
to industrial purposes. 

That schemes such as these 
might be proposed with much plau- 
sibility, and, indeed, that there is 
much in them of which intelligent 
reformers might approve, seems to 
be highly probable. The answer 
which would probably be made 
would go less to denying the me- 
rits of the schemes themselves 
than the propriety of supporting 
them at the expense of the Univer- 
sity. Sound Conservatives would, of 
course, protest against confiscation ; 
though that ugly name sometimes 
loses its power in periods of demo- 
cratic agitation. They might urge 
that the University revenues, how- 
ever defective their application, 
certainly do more good than an 
equal amount of private property. 
If you compare the number of emi- 
nent men who have been taught at 
Trinity or Balliol, the support ex- 
tended to scholars and philosophers, 
the liberal rewards by which bril- 
liant clergymen and lawyers have 
been enabled to pursue their pro- 
fession, with the effects produced 
in a similar period by a game pre- 
serving, horse-racing, party-serving 
county magnate of equal wealth, 
you may measure the advantage of 
an endowment open to youthful 
talent. Or, if there is a danger in 
any comparison suggesting the bare 
possibility of an interference with 
private property, are there not 
other corporations in the country 
which by all the rules of justice 
should be overhauled before. the 
Universities? Are there not rich 
charities which serve only to de- 
moralise the classes they were in- 
tended to serve? Or mysterious 
City companies, vaguely supposed 
to have immense wealth which is 
applied nobody knows how, and 
produces no assignable effects be- 
yond the consumption of turtle- 
soup? Why attack bodies just be- 
cause they have discharged their 
functions with at least tolerable 
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efficiency, and pass over others 
which escape from notice precisely 
because they discharge no intelli- 
gible functions at all? To all 
which the answer would be suffici- 
ently easy. It would be denied that 
the Universities were injured be- 
cause their utility was extended. 
By making them more efficient in 
supplying the educational needs of 
the greatest possible number, the 
intentions of the founders, if those 
intentions deserve any respect, 
would be furthered rather than 
counteracted. If endowments are 
tolerable at all, they are tolerable 
only on condition of an effective 
responsibility to the public. It is, 
after all, an open question whether 
the existence of great endowments, 
even for a good purpose, is a de- 
sirable thing or not. The Commis- 
sioners for Middle-Class Schools 
have shown many good reasons for 
supposing that the endowments in- 
spected by them have at least pro- 
duced a large amount of mischief 
to be set off against any benefits 
which they may have conferred 
upon the country. An endowed cor- 
poration is by its very nature more 
or less obstructive. Every institu- 
tion which has existed for a few 
years becomes animated by a spirit 
different from that in which it was 
originally founded. Its members 
regard it as possessing a kind of 
independent vitality, and repudiate 
the notion that its utility is to be 
measured by the means with which 
it accomplishes its ostensible ob- 
jects. The recent controversy about 
the voting charities has brought out 
some curious illustrations of these 
principles. None of those bodies 
are ancient, and their personality, if 
the phrase may be used, might seem 
too indistinct to have allowed the 
growth of any strong corporate 
sentiment. And yet it is plain that 
their advocates regard any attempt 
to enforce responsibility or even to 
suggest better modes of action as 
something in its own nature sacri- 
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. 
legions. They attributed the worst 
motives to their assailants, and re- 
pudiated as atrocious the faintest 
suggestion that any mixture of in. 
ferior sentiments could possibly be 
found in their own. The most 
transitory committee, though no- 
thing but an eddy on the surface of 
society, soon ceases to regard itself 
as the means to an end; and holds 
that its ultimate duty is to promote 
its own glory and influence. Col. 
leges which are sanctified by the 
associations of centuries naturally 
carry these sentiments to an ex- 
treme. People educated at our old 
public schools sometimes seem to 
fancy that boys have been created 
in order to add to the glories of 
Eton and Winchester, instead of 
admitting the opposite point of 
view. To lay the slightest touch 
of a finger upon one of their tra- 
ditional observances is to provoke 
an indignant explosion of wrath 
from the remotest corners of the 
kingdom. Although the purely ob- 
structive spirit is for various reasons 
not so strong at the Universities as 
formerly, and is, indeed, replaced 
in many cases by a desire for radical 
reform, it still remains true that 
they are wanting in flexibility. To 
introduce new studies, to make any 
decisive change in the conditions of 
tenure of the various offices, is a 
matter of ‘extreme difficulty. So 
many prejudices have to be encoun- 
tered and so many complex altera- 
tions have to be made in the ancient 
machinery, that ardent reformers 
are often baffled less by downright 
hostility than by the passive immo- 
bility of the persons concerned. 
There is a vis inertia about an old 
corporation which requires no in- 
considerable force to overcome it. 
In spite of all the changes that have 
been made and of all the outcries 
that have been raised against such 
interference, there is less difference 
between the Universities at the 
present time and in the pre- 
commission period than would be 
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generally supposed. The argument 
is sometimes expressed by saying 
that the supply is very slow in 
conforming itself to the demand. 
Old corporations are organs which 
have become partially ossified, and 
their tendency is always to lag 
behind the requirements of the 
time. Against this argument, in- 
deed, both Conservatives and Radi- 
cals have certain objections. They 
deny with much propriety the rele- 
vance of the supply and demand 
argument. Compulsory education 
is justified by the consideration 
that ignorant people don’t want to 
be taught, and University endow- 
ments by the consideration that 
even the most educated classes do 
not value the highest kind of edu- 
cation. If there were not con- 
siderable funds devoted to the sup- 
port of the studies which do not 
immediately lend themselves to 
utilitarian purposes, the studies 
would be altogether neglected. The 
inflexibility of an endowed body, its 
tendency to preserve modes of life 
and of thought which would other- 
wise perish in the hasty struggle 
for existence, has its good side as 
well as its bad. Mr. Mill, for ex- 
ample, supported the general prin- 
ciple of endowments by the argu- 
ment that they helped to preserve 
his favourite idol, individuality. If 
at any moment all the funds 
of the nation were distributed in 
accordance with the prevailing 
theories of the time, every little 
nucleus of independent action would 
be stamped out of existence. The 
national mode of education would 
conform to a single type which 
happened to find favour with the 
majority ; and those pursuits which 
interest only a few, because the 
highest minds, would be in danger 
of atrophy. 

_ To argue the general question 
in this place would be obviously 
absurd ; as indeed it is not easy for 
anyone to pronounce a confident 
Opinion upon a statement which in- 
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volves a whole social theory. It is 
enough for present purposes to re- 
mark another tendency of the exist- 
ing system which goes a long way 
to counterbalance these arguments. 
If endowments were simply an ad- 
dition to the funds devoted to any 
given purpose, there would be com- 
paratively little reason to complain. 
If some eccentric person chose to 
leave his property for the promotion 
of the study of astrology, we might 
think that the money was thrown 
away; but we might rejoice over 
a new development of individual 
eccentricities. It would not, indeed, 
be very easy to take unmixed plea- 
sure in the reflection that a new sect 
of fools had arisen in the country, 
as if we had not already a pretty 
bountiful supply of that article. 
But then we should be bidden to 
remember that the liberty which 
had been turned to foolish purposes 
by one man might be applied to 
wise purposes by others; and that 
somebody else would perhaps be 
led to endow a new observatory or 
a chair for the profession of some 
neglected but important branch of 
enquiry. If, however, the chair of 
astrology prevented the foundation 
of a chair for astronomy, the case 
would be altered. Now rich univer- 
sities and schools are not simply an 
addition to our resources ; for they 
occupy the ground and obstruct the 
efforts of others. It is said that a 
Government system of education is 
bad, because it prevents independent 
people from trying educational ex- 
periments. But the existence of a 
rich school may prevent it quite as 
effectually. No private person can 
hope to attract the best boys when 
a number of rich endowments 
throughout the country are offering 
them large sums of money in the 
shape of scholarships, and enjoy a 
soctal prestige which sets all rivalry 
at defiance. The London University 
supplies a certain want, and there- 
fore it flourishes after a fashion; 
but it is obviously impossible that 
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it should effectually compete on their 
own ground with corporations which 
have not merely considerable re- 
venues, but all the weight of tradi- 
tional association in their favour. 
Oxford and Cambridge in fact have 
practically a monopoly of the highest 
education of the country. They 
enjoy it with not the less security 
because it rests upon no distinct 
legal privilege. For this reason, 
for example, if for no other, the ex- 
clusion of Dissenters was a genuine 
grievance. Why, it was asked, if 
you dislike the religious teaching 
of the Universities, do you not 
set up Universities of your own ? 
The answer was plain enough. We 
cannot : a University of the Oxford 
or Cambridge type is not a thing 
that can be made in a day or a 
century. It is the slow growth of 
many generations ; and when it has 
acquired a certain fullness of de- 
velopment, its shadow kills any 
modern institution which would 
dare to compete with it. You may, 
if you please, ‘set up a school and 
call it an academy,’ but you cannot 
invest it with the faintest imitation 
of the glories of its older rival. A 
man who objects to being smashed 
in a railway might be told that, if 
he pleased, he might travel in a 
coach. But when the railway has 
acquired a monopoly, the reply is 
not particularly comforting. It is, 
in short, a general principle that 
where a monopoly of any kind 
exists, there is a fair claim for 
some external mode of enforcing 
responsibility. 

The argument for endowments, 
however ingenious, breaks down 
when we test it by experience. It is 
unnecessary to go into the familiar 
contrast between the English and 
the German Universities or to ask 
which has on the whole done most 
for the highest interests of m- 
tellectual culture. The cases are in 
many ways too different to admit of 
anything like a fair comparison : for 
the two systems are the products of 
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very dissimilar conditions of national 
growth. The contrast merely de- 
serves a passing notice by way of 
justifying the remark that there 
exists no conclusive presumption 
in favour of large endowments. No. 
body would venture to say that the 
influence of a university upon the 
condition of a country must neces. 
sarily be proportioned to its wealth, 
Indeed it is an open question 
whether English education would 
be, on the whole, in a more advanced 
or a more retrograde state if all the 
educational endowments had been 
swallowed upa century ago. Writers 
of panegyrics are apt to assume by 
a very easy piece of logic that the 
Universities deserve the credit of 
all the attainments of all the great 
men whom, in the ordinary phrase, 
they have ‘ produced.’ Everybody 
thinks that the place in which he 
passed some of the happiest years of 
his life must have been admirably 
constituted for the production of 
happiness. He assumes that he en- 
joyed himself very much at the age 
of twenty, because a University is a 
delightful residence; the equally 
probable assumption being tacitly 
neglected that a University is a de- 
lightful residence because you are 
there at the age of twenty. In the 
same way, people sometimes talk as 
though Cambridge had somehow 
manufactured Newton. Even if we 
admit that Cambridge endowments 
enabled Newton to develop faculties 
which might otherwise have lain 
dormant, there is another side of 
the account to be stated. English 
mathematics were long depressed by 
the superstitious reverence which 
the members of his own University 
cherished for the methods of their 
great predecessor. If the Univer- 
sity deserves credit for supporting a 
man of genius during his life, it was 
also the natural hotbed of that un- 
reasoning spirit of pseudo-patriotic 
reverence which made his fame an 
obstacle to later developments. We 
know what Gibbon andAdam Smith 
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thought of Oxford in the middle of 
the eighteenth century ; and thongh 
the spirit of Jacobitism has been re- 
placed by something very different, 
theconservative spirit, characteristic 
of all ancient endowments, has un- 
doubtedly kept both Oxford and 
Cambridge, until recent years, very 
much below the position which they 
might have naturally occupied in 
the country. A university, we 
might say, should be naturally the 
centre from which new ideas should 
diffuse themselves; and, whatever 
may now be the case, it is impossible 
to maintain that they effectually dis- 
charged that function during several 
preceding generations. The ques- 
tion as to what would have hap- 
pened if there had been no such 
bodies, may have charms for the 
numerous students of conjectural 
history. This much is enough to 
say at the present moment. The 
result is not to be discovered by 
simply subtracting from the past 
history of English education all that 
has been done by men educated at 
the Universities or permanently resi- 
dent in them. The upper classes 
would have secured some kind of in- 
struction for their sons, and whether 
it would have been better or worse, 
and more or less conducive to the 
highest branches of culture, is one of 
those questions which are rigidly 
unanswerable. The bad tendencies, 
however, are marked with sufficient 
plainness amply to justify the in- 
ference that a richly endowed body 
requires constant supervision to save 
it from becoming not merely useless 
in itself, but an impediment to other 
efforts. If we could reconcile our- 
selves tolerably to the spectacle of 
large funds running to waste in the 
support of obsolete learning, we 
could not put up with a system 
which offers a palpable obstacle 
to the development of more effi- 
cient methods. It is nota ques- 
tion whether we will have bodies 
supported by the State or by volun- 
tary effort plus a body supported 
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by endowments ; but which of two 
rival systems we prefer. And as 
for the present it is quite clear that 
our system must rest to a great ex- 
tent upon ancient and endowed 
corporations, the practical conclu- 
sion is that we should remedy their 
characteristic defects as much as 
possible, and give to them the cha- 
racteristic advantages of the rival 
system, the flexibility and power 
of adaptation to the requirements of 
the day which may be obtained in 
bodies less hidebound by ancient 
custom and superstitious reverence 
for precedent. Thatisthe direction 
which reformers should take who 
wish to have an effective reply to 
any possible demagogues of the 
future. For the present they are 
likely to have an interval of repose. 
They will turn it to good account 
if they can show that the funds at 
their disposal do not act asa dead 
weight upon educational efforts, but 
give the greatest possible stimulus 
to the highest purposes of a uni- 
versity. 

If we proceed to ask what is the 
precise nature of the still needed 
reforms which would secure this 
object, some conclusions seem to 
follow from the principles already 
stated. Although reformers differ 
very widely amongst themselves, 
according to their nature, there is 
still a fair consensus of opinion upon 
certain points. Take, for example, 
two or three of the complaints which 
are most frequently urged, and con- 
sider whether they do not afford 
some kind of pretext for those pos- 
sible appeals to a democratic pre- 
judice of which we have spoken as 
at least conceivable in the future, 
It has been suggested, for example, 
as a possible topic for declamation 
that endowments meant for the en- 
couragement of poor scholars have 
been, in a great degree, absorbed 
by the rich. Without admitting 
the entire justice of the complaint, 
some facts might be alleged which 
seem to suggest a partial justifica- 
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tion. When it was desired to en- 
courage the admission of a poorer 
class of students, the first step 
taken had a rather singular ap- 
pearance. The concession was made 
that young men might be permitted 
to pursue their studies at the Uni- 
versities without becoming members 
of the colleges. Practically it seems 
that more use than might have been 
expected has been made of this 
permission, Yet it is surely rather 
odd at first sight that, where large 
endowments exist for the sake—as 
might be supposed—of cheapening 
education, the liberty not to be 
members of the endowed bodies 
should be considered in the light of 
a concession. What, then, it may 
be asked, becomes of these funds, 
which, it appears, must be rather a 
cause of additional expense than of 
increased economy ¢ Some part of 
them is certainly expended in such 
a way as to enable poor men to 
gain the advantages of « University 
education. The system of giving 
exhibitions to young men upon 
entrance has been greatly extended, 
and has certainly enabled many 
promising students to raise them- 
selves a step on the social ladder. 
It is, however, doubtful whether 
the change has really raised the 
standard of education, or conferred 
any great benefit upon the interested 
classes. Competitive examinations 
necessarily give an advantage to 
those who can afford to pay for the 
‘preliminary training; and the re- 
sults of a training determined by 
this artificial stimulus are in many 
ways questionable. One effect is 
naturally that many boys pass a 
much longer time than formerly in 
preparing themselves for such con- 
tests instead of securing a cultiva- 
tion intelligibly designed for the 
development of their faculties. And 
here we come upon the topic which 
has been most frequently urged by 
one school of reformers, and which 
affects every part of the system. 
The complaint is made that a dis- 
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proportionately large share of the 
endowments is spent in providing 
valuable prizes, and a dispropor- 
tionately small share in maintaining 
an effective staff of teachers. Ifthe 
funds at our disposal were so limited 
that it was necessary to devote 
them exclusively to one of the two 
alternatives, there can be little 
doubt as to which should be pre- 
ferred. If an education of the 
highest class could be afforded 
gratuitously to everyone who could 
make the sacrifice of time, the 
benefit conferred upon poor stu- 
dents would be far greater than if 
a select few were enabled to shave 
in an expensive education. Some 
stern political economists, indeed, 
shudder at the very name of a 
gratuitous education. Any system 
which makes it easier for parents 
to bring up children, and therefore 
gives an additional inducement for 
the increase of the population, is 
in their eyes self-condemned. The 
objection, whatever its value in 
the case of primary schools, scarcely 
applies to the Universities. A poor 
man who should devote three years 
to serious study instead of going 
into some immediately profitable 
business would have given a proof 
of unusual energy, and nobody 
would grudge him the reward. In 
one case, as has been often pointed 
out, education tends to degenerate 
as it is regarded simply as a 
means for winning sums of money ; 
in the other, it would have a chance 
of being regarded as an end in 
itself, and a preparation for the 
serious business of life. Fortu- 
nately, however, the college reve- 
nues are large enough to satisfy 
both purposes. Competent ob- 
servers agree that the present 
tendency is to stimulate competition 
to avery injurious extent; andon the 
other hand, the sums devoted to the 
support of teachers, if not in them- 
selves inadequate, are at least very 
ineffectually applied. The Univer- 
sities, whatever the precise amount 
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of their income, are obviously rich 
enough to attract the very best 
teachers in every branch of educa- 
tion that the country can supply. 
And yet, if we look at the actual 
arrangements, the inducements to 
a young man to adopt the career of 
a tutor or professor are singularly 
small. The temptations, of course, 
to the most promising young men 
to go to the bar, or to enter some 
active profession, must always be 
pow erful in England. The Univer- 
sities cannot hope, nor would it be 
desirable that they should have the 
power, to retain all their best 
scholars within their walls. But 
certainly one would think that it 
ought to be possible for such men 
to devote themselves to a life of 
study or teaching without gross 
imprudence or a palpable sacrifice 
of their prospects, And yet what 
is it that a youth who has just 
become a wrangler or a first-class 
man can expect if he stays at the 
University ? If he becomes a pri- 
vate tutor he may possibly make a 
respectable income by very hard 
work, though that profession is 
declining, and it, of course, receives 
no aid from the endowments. If he 
declines this line of work, he may 
become a fellow and a tutor of a 
college. He will make a moderate 
income almost immediately ; but it 
will not increase beyond a very 
limited amount. In most cases, 
although great changes have re- 
cently been made, he will be con- 
demned to celibacy. Other changes 
have at the same time dispensed to 
a large extent with the necessity 
of taking orders. But ‘then, if he 
does not take orders, he has nothing 
to which to look forward. Under 
the old plan, the college livings 
provided most of the tutors with a 
retiring pension. Whatever the 
merits of that system from the 
point of view of the parishioners, 
it certainly provided for a regular 
' promotion, and gave a mana definite 
prospect for the time when he should 
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be tired of the wearying duties of 
teaching. But, of course, a lay 
tutor cannot have any such pros- 
pect ; neither can he, except in two 
cases, have even a chance of suc- 
ceeding to a mastership; the pro- 
fessorships do not generally fall in 
his way, and moreover they are 
few and badly paid. The conse- 
quence is, that a young man who 
has been induced by the advantage 
of an early independence to stay ‘at 
the Universities, generally becomes 
discontented after a few years, and 
looks about eagerly for any chances 
of escape, only to find that such 
chances do not offer themselves 

frequently when a man is approach- 
ing middle age. The evil tends 
rather to increase as the full effect 
of recent changes has time to de- 
velop itself ; and the result i is, that 
no adequate career is open within 
the Universities, whilst the teach- 
ing tends to fall into the hands of 
young men, who speedily become 
discontented with their position. 
Nobody, in short, would advise an 


energetic young man to stay at the 
University if he had a chance of a 


good opening elsewhere. It is very 
creditable to the zeal of individuals 
that there are so many distinguished 
scholars and men of science at the 
Universities as could easily be men- 
tioned; but certainly it is not poli- 
tic to place unnecessary reliance 
upon zeal insufficiently rewarded, 
and to trust to unselfish enthusiasm 
supplying the place of ordinary 
motives to exertion. In some recent 
discussions it was suggested that the 
payments made for tuition were 
sufficient by themselves, and it was 
inferred that the Universities wrong- 
fully took money from students for 
services which should have been 
adequately remunerated from the 
endowments. The statement was 
very unfairly distorted. As matters 
stand, the tutors and teachers do 
not receive from all sources more 
than a very moderate salary, and 
the fellowships which they enjoy 
AA 
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may therefore be fairly considered 
as part of the payment for teaching. 
But it is equally true that if a dis- 
proportionate sum were not given 
away in mere prizes and sinecure 
fellowships, and if the fellowships 
held by tutors were increased in 
amount, and put under better regu- 
lations, the payments now required 
for tuition might be diminished. 
When we make up the account the 
general result seems to be, that 
education must be dear in order 
that large prizes may be given. 

The actual teaching body is fully 
sensible of such evils, and is anxious 
to effect areform. Indeed many 
people might be alarmed at the 
vigour of various changes which find 
favour in bodies which used to be 
conservative, and which might in 
some cases have been already carried 
out, if they had not been postponed 
during the enquiries of the present 
commissioners. The teaching has 
been rendered much more effective 
than formerly, and many of the 
abuses which called for redress 


twenty years ago have been swept 


away. The prizes have been made 
more attractive, and the position of 
the teachers has been more or less 
improved. What, then, are the ob- 
stacles which still stand in the way of 
satisfactory measures of reform; and 
what is the real root of the evils 
from which the Universities are 
still suffering? The old Commis- 
sions certainly increased the power 
of the Universities, regarded simply 
as bodies for distributing prizes; 
what is now required is to improve 
them as bodies which may provide 
a career both for teachers and in- 
dependent investigators of different 
branches of knowledge. If they 
continue to act simply in the first 
capacity, there is much to be said 
for distributing the prizes more 
widely over the whole surface of the 
country. Money is as much wanted 
to stimulate the industry of the 
middle or of the poorest classes, as 
to increase the zeal of the highest 
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educated. But if the Universities 
aim at being effectual organs of the 
highest interest, and societies of 
able men capable of extending the 
borders of knowledge, there is a 
strong reason against any attempt 
to fritter away their endowments 
upon second-rate institutions. To 
give a stronger position by enabling 
them to discharge their highest 
functions more effectively, should 
be the object of intelligent reform. 
ers; and it will be a good thing if 
they take advantage of a period of 
repose to effect useful changes in 
that direction. 

The obstacles which suggest 
themselves are, of course, various; 
and some which depend upon the 
general state of mind of average 
Englishmen cannot be easily dimi- 
nished. It is enough to point to 
one main obstacle which meets all 
attempts to secure a more judicious 
distribution of revenue. The in- 
ternal desire for reform is strong 
enough. The difficulty is, that it 
has no power of embodying itself in 
effectual legislation. Any syste- 
matic change is hindered by the 
absolute autonomy of the colleges. 
The two Universities are broken up 
into some forty different bodies, 
which have no power, even if they 
have the wish, of combining for any 
distinct purpose. The neture of 
the resulting difficulty may be easily 
indicated. In both the Universi- 
ties there has recently been an 
attempt to substitute a University 
for a College system of lectures. 
The advantages are obvious to every 
one familiar with existing methods. 
On the old plan there was an absurd 
waste of power. At one college 
there might be a first-rate lecturer 
with no pupils capable of profiting 
by his skill; whilst, across the 
street, there might be a set of pro- 
mising pupils without a competent 
teacher. By throwing together the 
whole staff of teachers, and distri- 
buting pupils according to their re- 
quirements, it is possible to secure 
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a greatly improved organisation of 
teaching power. Approximations to 
this plan have produced excellent 
results, and gone far to supersede 
the necessity of private tutors to fill 
up the gaps of the system. But to 
carry out this plan thoroughly, it is 
plain that a correlative change would 
be required in the college statutes. 
The career of a tutor should not be 
confined within the walls of a col- 
lege in which he happens to hold a 
fellowship. There should be some- 
thing like a regular course of pro- 
motion and a provision for super- 
annuation. The college funds 
must be capable of taxation to 
endow professorships sufficient to 
attract the ablest men, and to form 
a fund for retiring pensions. If 
there is to be a system of lectures 
independent of the colleges, the 
staff should also be supported 
without regard to the wants of the 
separate colleges. On the present 
plan the colleges tend to compete 
rather than to co-operate. They 
are naturally anxious to give a 
large part of their funds in prizes, 
in order to attract the ablest men. 
They are afraid of suffering from a 
block of promotion, and therefore 
do not like to absorb fellowships in 
providing for superannuation. They 
have certain human jealousies which 
make them unwilling to tax them- 
selves for University purposes. A 
proposal to allow of such taxation 
was made by the old Commission, 
and fell through because it was 
impossible to obtain a general con- 
sent. The natural tendency, in 
short, of a disjointed collection of 
entirely independent units is to in- 
crease the difficulty of introducing 
any harmonious system of providing 
for a teaching staff, and to stimu- 
late the propensity to give away 
large sums in the shape of prizes. 
An essential condition of reform is a 
strengthening of the federal body, 
which is now powerless to impress 
any general direction upon the in- 
dependent members. Each college 
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acts by itself and for its own in- 
terest; they are composed of the 
most heterogeneous elements, and 
the power of admitting changes is 
in the hands of different visitors. 
Any combined action is almost im- 
possible, and yet combined action 
is necessary if the object of making 
the career of teaching a thoroughly 
satisfactory one is ever to be ob- 
tained. 

If the old precedents are to be 
followed, the existing evils will 
accumulate for a certain time ; after 
which a new commission will cobble 
the existing arrangements as well 
as it can, and then start the 
machinery to work till the evils 
again enforce the necessity of @ 
change. Not to mention other ob- 
jections to the plan, the necessary 
arrangements should be introduced 
gradually. A sudden introduction 
of new studies is difficult, if only for 
the reason that the old body of 
teachers is ignorant, and cannot 
learn at once what it has to teach. 
The same difficulty occurs in regard 
to endowments. New chairs will 
require to be founded as a study 
flourishes and a greater demand 
springs up. Many arrangements 
must necessarily be tentative, and 
will require to be tested by expe- 
rience. A temporary reforming 
commission, suddenly impinging 
upon a more or less jealous body, 
is forced to be very definite in its 
proposals, and can only make a 
rough approximation to satisfying 
the demands upon it. A perma- 
nent central body within the Uni- 
versities, with some coercive power 
over the colleges, would be able to 
introduce changes gradually and 
continuously. Such a body would, 
of course, be formed of representa- 
tives from the colleges, in proportion 
to their wealth and importance ; 
and it would be a delicate matter, 
which need not now be discussed, 
to settle what should be the limits 
of its authority. To form a good 
federal body is one of the most dif- 
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ficult tasks of a legislator, though 
it is not beyond the limits of human 
wisdom. The colleges may be said 
to be at present in the condition of 
the American States before the ac- 
ceptance of the Constitution, when 
the jealousies of the separate States 
were too strong to allow of any 
harmonious co-operation. Such a 
revolutionary measure as the com- 
plete fusion of colleges would, of 
course, be proposed by no one; but 
a closer connection seems to be as 
desirable for the efficiency of the 
whole body as was the union carried 
out by Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
their contemporaries. The central 
body, whatever might be its con- 
stitutional privileges, must clearly 
have sufficient powers of taxation 
to provide satisfactorily for a staff 
of University teachers. It would 
necessarily follow that it should 
have also a certain voice in regard to 
changes of college statutes, which 
would be rendered necessary ; but 
it would be at present superfluous 
to attempt any closer definition of 
its rights. It is enough to say that 
such a kody, if judiciously formed, 
might easily turn the endowments 
to far better purposes than they can 
be said at present to serve. It 
might provide ample sums for all 
Jegitimate stimulants in the shape 
of prizes for youthful industry; it 
might materially improve the posi- 
tion of teachers, by bringing the 
various colleges into harmonious 
action, and opening a career suffi- 
ciently secure and satisfactory to 
induce young men of promise to 
devote themselves to the work ; and 
it might put a stop to the present 
tendency to promote learning ex- 
clusively by offering prizes for com- 
petition. To give greater vigour 
to the Universities at the expense 
of the Colleges is not in any bad 
sense a revolutionary policy. As 
matters stand at present, the desire 
for reform is good ; but the powers 
of giving it effect are limited. There 
is little enough of intentional ob- 
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structiveness ; but the old-fashioned 
arrangements make any change diffi- 
cult. The power frittered away ina 
number of independent corporations 
ceases to be effective. In such cases 
the whole is not equal to the sum 
of its parts; and bysimply collecting 
the existing energies into a single 
force, a change might be prodzced 
not only in degree, but in kind. 
We have ventured to throw ont 
this suggestion because we have not 
seen such a plan distinctly put for- 
ward. Reformers often suggest 
that funds should be handed over 
from the Colleges to the University ; 
but they do not propose what seems 
to be a natural consequence, a per- 
manent change in the relations be- 
tween the central body and its 
component parts. The desire to 
transfer part of the endowments is 
grounded on the belief that the col- 
lective body is likely to take a 
wider and loftier view of its func- 
tions than the separate colleges. If, 
as we fully believe, this view is weil 
founded, it supplies an equally good 
argument for giving to the Univer- 
sity some coercive power over its 
members. An obstructiveness not 
dependent upon indifference to duty, 
but simply on the fact that the hands 
of reformers are tied by an anti- 
quated system, can best be met by an 
improved organisation. The policy 
which we should advocate would 
be to enable the Universities to 
assume their rightful position by 
giving them greater liberty of 
action. We would enable them to 
adapt themselves to the wants 
of the time, without waiting 
for the gradual accumulation of 
abuses enough to justify the 
issue of a commission. There is a 
general complaint of the excessive 
development of the system of prizes; 
and yet the complaint cannot lead 
to effective action. The blind force 
inherent in small corporations 
overcomes the good-will of indivi- 
dual members. To strengthen the 
Universities by giving them a freer 
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disposal of their own funds, and a 
greater power of self-modification, 
would seem to be ascheme to which 
even Conservatives need have no 
objection. That it would excite 
many jealousies and require much 
skilful management is undeniable ; 
and it is now probable that all old- 
fashioned institutions may look 
forward to a period of freedom from 
external pressure. There is all the 
more reason for intelligent reform- 
ers to consider carefully the na- 
ture of the changes which will be 
some day desirable. The Univer 
sities, in our view, should be 
strengthened by centralisation to 
enable them to overcome the im- 
mobility always inherent in a disor- 
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ganised collection of units. Greater 
unity would give them a stronger 
position in the country. The ar- 
gument for confiscating mostof their 
funds, if it should ever come to the 
point, would be stronger in pro- 
portion as they consisted of uncon- 
nected fragments, and would, there- 
fore, suffer mutilation without vital 
injury. The objection to removing 
an institution for the distribution 
of prizes from Oxford or Cambridge 
to Manchester or Birmingham 
would be comparatively small; 


though it would be felt to be unde- 
sirable to tamper with endowments 
employed under the direction of a 
single body for the advancement of 
the highest culture. 
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THE TEUTONIC AND THE CELTIC EPIC. 
THE NIBELUNGEN LIED AND THE TAIN BO CUAILGNE, 


I 


T is a criticism often made with 
reference to Celtic Literature 
and Art, that no continuous Celtic 
work, either poetical or musical, has 
acquired a European or even any 
considerable local celebrity ; Celtic 
airs there are, as also Celtic lyrics, 
but the fitful energy, which produced 
at intervals exquisite fragments, was 
incapable of the sustained labour 
necessary for the elaboration of great 
works of art. 

It is true that no Celtic epic has 
attracted the attention of the other 
nations of Europe, or even inti- 
mately connected itself with the 
traditions or language of its native 
country; but it is incorrect to state 
that the heroic age in Ireland 
passed away without leaving a 
trace or memory of its existence 
reflected in the traditional poetry 
of the island. 

Irish scholars have frequently 
referred to the ancient epic of the 
Tain Bo Cuailgne as the great work 
by which the genius of Irish Celtic 
writers should be fairly judged ; and 
they allege that if it were once 
accessible to the general public, it 
would by universal consent take a 
high place among national epics. 
It is quite possible that an epic of 
high merit should fall oat of the 
popular memory, and, failing to 
attract the attention of neighbour- 
ing nations, be preserved for cen- 
turies in a few manuscripts and 
finally revive as an archeological 
curiosity. Both the Lay of the 
Cid and that of the Nibelungs were 
until lately absolutely forgotten, 


and the Lay of Roland has been 
rediscovered within the last few 
years; but in the case of the two 
former poems they were at once 
and unanimously acknowledged as 
works of the highest merit, and 
have without dissent taken their 
place in European literature. The 
educated public are suspicious of 
works which do not find even a 
translator, and give scant credence 
to the statements of worshippers 
as to the valuable contents of a 
shrine which is kept closed to their 
inspection. A translation of the 
Tain Bo Cuailgne in its entirety is 
now promised under the auspices 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
in the meanwhile there has lately 
appeared both the Irish text and an 
English translation of the fight of 
Ferdiad and Cuchulaind, which is, 
according to the universal consent 
of Irish scholars, the greatest epi- 
sode of the poem.! In their selec- 
tion of this episode the translators 
were possibly not aware that the 
tale of the death of Ferdiad in the 
Tain Bo Cuailgue singularly re- 
sembles the death of the Margrave 
Rudiger in ‘the Lay of the Nibe- 
lungs; the situation and the cata- 
strophe in both poems are the same; 
in both the hero or heroes of the 
nation, with which the poet sym- 
pathises, successfully resist the 
champions whom a _ revengeful 
queen urges successively to the 
combat, until at last no warrior 
appears hardy enough to renew 
the battle; looking around on 
every side for aid, the Queen 
remembers that there exists but 
one champion able to cope with her 


1 In the Appendix to the third volume of O’Curry’s Lectures on the Manners &c. of 


the Ancient Irish. 


In the orthography of the Irish names the archaic form in the printed 


text is followed in preference to the Anglicised mode of spelling; viz. Medb, Mév; 
Cuchulaind, Coohullin; Ferdiad, Ferdja; and Tain Bo Cuailgne (approximately), Thawn 


Bo Coolney. 
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enemy, he who had been his own 
chosen comrade and companion in 
arms; seeking his assistance, she 
discovers that he stands apart 
from the fight, in which he cannot 
join without violating either his 
allegiance or his friendship; he 
vainly endeavours to avoid the fatal 
conflict ; a mystic spell or thought- 
less compact binds him to obey the 
orders of the Queen, who requires 
him to draw his sword against his 
companion and brother in arms ; the 
friends meet, bewail the hard 
destiny which decrees that one of 
them must die by the hand of the 
other, and then, as brave men 
should, join in combat, doing their 
devoir ‘ willingly but with soul un- 
willing;’ the necessary dénouement 
is, that the warrior who, against 
his will, has been by his own former 
rashness forced to fight against his 
friend, redeems his honour at the 
expense of his life, and dies mourn- 
ed by none so truly as by the man 
who had given him his death. 

A comparison of the fight of Fer- 
diad and Cuchulaind with the 37th 
adventure of the Lay of the Nibe- 
lungs affords an opportunity of con- 
trasting the different manner in 
which a Celtic and Teutonic poet 
work out the same poetical motif (if 
such a phrase is permitted), and 
illustrates the peculiar modes of 
thought and description which have 
prevented Celtic poets maintaining 
in epic poetry the rank which they 
may fairly be awarded in lyrical. 

The win Bo Cuailgne and the 
Lay of the Nibelungs both profess 
to be epic poems, but their respec- 
tive authors have sought to pro- 
duce effects by entirely different 
methods, and have respectively 
thrown their strength into entirely 
different portions of their several 
works, Clearly to illustrate what 
is here intended to be expressed, it 
may not be immaterial to refer to 
the mode in which the action of 
an epic poem is conducted by the 
greatest of epic poets in the Iliad. 
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-The epic is essentially an artistic 
development of the simple ballad, 
which is nothing more than the 
narration of some noble exploit or 
notable event, sung or recited 
among the descendants of those 
who were the chief actors in the 
occurrence related. The tale may 
be artificially constructed and pro- 
longed to any length, but its es- 
sence is the narration of great and 
noble actions; at the same time it 
is obvious that in an epic poem 
there must arise a considerable dra- 
matic element. The events re- 
corded involve debates between 
the various characters, exhortations, 
entreaties, arguments, necessarily 
arising in the development of the 
plot. It is impossible to produce 
any lengthened poem, whether epic, 
dramatic, or lyrical, without the 
introduction of passages which, 
taken by themselves and isolated 
from the context, would seem to 
belong to a different species of 
poetry. Into the Iliad there is 
thus necessarily introduced a consi- 
derable dramatic element; the de- 
bates and discussions of the chiefs, 
and the speeches of warriors, made 
even during the heat of the conflict, 
might be easily separated from the 
text and introduced into a dramatic 
representation of the same events. 
But in the management of the Iliad 
nothing is more admirable than the 
mode in which this dramatic ele- 
ment is dealt with; the speeches of 
every character are full of indi- 
viduality and perfect in their details, 
but never do they overpower the 
general course of the narrative ; we 
always feel that the speeches are 
after all but a part of the narration. 
It is almost needless to say that uo 
other national epic exhibits both 
these elements so developed and 
yet never conflicting, cach aiding 
the other in the production of the 
perfect whole. lt is further evi- 
dent that the author of the Iliad, 
although he worked out the speeches 
with the utmost regard to the indi- 
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vidual character of the speakers, 
yet recognised that his true duty 
was to narrate the events. It is 
not in the debates or speeches of 
the several chiefs that he seems to 
give full rein to his enthusiasm ; 
but when the armies are hurrying 
forward to the shock or when the 
heroes are struggling at the ram- 
part foot or at the bows of the gal- 
leys, then it is he gives full vent to 
the divine afflatus by which he 
seems temporarily overmastered. 
He husbands his power in the de- 
bates to throw all his strength into 
the descriptions. 

If we contrast the Lay of the 
Nibelungs with the Iviad—although, 
it has been truly said, it is but a 
comparing of beer to wine—we can- 
not fail to be struck by the absence 
of the dramatic element; there are 
many passages of the poem in which 
debate and conflict of opinions could 
easily have been elaborated into 
effective dramatic scenes without 
injury to the narrative: such as 
the 24th adventure, in which 
the Burgundians deliberate whether 
they should accept the invitation to 
the Court of Etzel; on all such oc- 
casions, however, the several cha- 
racters speak as little as possible ; 
they converse after a very practical 
fashion, and only enough to explain 
the resolution which they ulti- 
mately carry into execution. It is 
evident that the weariness which 
everyone who reads the Lay of the 
Nibelungs straight through cannot 
fail to experience, arises from the 
failure of the author to give that 
distinct individuality to his several 
characters which can only be 
gained by enabling them sometimes 
to express their conflicting opinions 
in full and free debate. No more 
remarkable example of this sub- 
ordination of the dramatic to the 
narrative element can be found 
than the 29th adventure, in which 
Hagan refuses to rise’ before 
Kriemhild ; in this passage neither 
Kriemhild nor Hagan make any 
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speech whatsoever ; the entire dis. 
cussion between the angry Queen 
and her husband’s murderer occu- 
pies only five verses, and the effect 
of this grand sceneis produced not 
by the expressed emotions of two 
mortal enemies, but by the simple 
tableau freed almost from what the 
author considered the extraneous 
element of declamation. Of all the 
passages in the German poem the 
most dramatic is that to which our 
attention is specially directed upon 
the present occasion, namely the 
37th adventure,containing the death 
of Rudiger. The situation of all the 
parties in thisepisode is so eminently 
tragic; the passions of all, and 
especially of the blameless Mar- 
grave, are so violently excited, 
that it is impossible but that on 
this occasion at least the characters 
should be permitted to express their 
thoughts in a dramatic form; but 
even here no speaker is carried 
away by his passions into rhetorical 
language; what they each say is 
perfectly to the purpose, and what 
practical people would probably say 
in similar circumstances. It may 
be said that the German poet did 
not permit his characters to pour 
out their emotions in the im- 
passioned terms which the situa- 
tion warranted, because he was 
himself incapable of producing 
verses which could refiect the feel- 
ings and passions of either Kriem- 
hild, Rudiger, or Giselher; but 
whether he was or was not capable 
of producing poetry of this descrip- 
tion, it cannot be denied that the 
effect of the scene is heightened, 
whether intentionally or otherwise, 
by the extreme moderation of the 
dramatic element; and we sympa- 
thise with the fate of the Mar- 
grave, who said little and suffered 
much, by reason of the calm 
composure with which he took 
his fate, more than if he had ex- 
haled his emotions at the door of 
the fatal banqueting hall in violent 
lyrics. 
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If we now turn our attention to 
the episode of the Tain Bo Cuailgne, 
which it is desired to compare with 
the 37th adventure of the Lay of 
the Nibelungs, we are at once struck 
by its difference in form from the 
epic poems to which we are accus- 
tomed, lt is not composed of verses 
flowing on in an uninterrupted 
sequence, but of prose interspersed 
with passages arranged in lyrical 
measures. A comparison of the 
passages, in prose and metre, at 
once discloses to us that the entire 
of the narrative and much of the 
conversation are in prose, and that 
metre is wholly confined to the 
expression of violent emotions by 
the several characters. The work 
thus resembles an opera in which 
the ordinary action is carried on in 
recitative, but the actors at the 


critical points of the plot suddenly 
step forward to the foot-lights and 
deliver their feelings in airs, which 
shadow forth to the audience emo- 
tions too strong to be expressed in 


words. 

It is evident from the form of 
the work that the author threw his 
whole strength not into the narra- 
tion of the events themselves, but 
rather into the expression of the 
emotions suggested by the situa- 
tions. 

The effect of the narrative por- 
tion is diminished by the absence 
of metrical form; and although it 
may have been declaimed with a 
certain rhythmical movement, yet 
the contrast between the narrative 
and the lyrical portions must have 
been very marked, to the disadvan- 
tage of the former. The attempt to 
compose poetry without metre or 
rhythmical movement inevitably 
leads to a false inflation of style, in- 
asmuch as the author endeavours to 
give a poetical colour to his lan- 
guage by the multiplication of 
epithets and extravagant expres- 
sions, as if he felt it necessary to 
assure his hearers that what he 
addressed to them was poetry after 
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description of Cuchulaind’s chariot 
is a sufficient instance : 

Ferdiad’s charioteer was not long there 
until he saw something—the beautiful, 
flesh-seeking, four-peaked chariot, with 
speed, with velocity, with full cunning, 
with a green pavilion, with a thin-bodied, 
dry-bodied, high-weaponed, long-speared, 
warlike creit [body of the chariot]; upon 
two fleet-bounding, large-eared, fierce, 
prancing, white-bellied, broad-chested, 
lively-hearted, high-flanked, wide-hoofed, 
slender-legged, broad-rumped, resolute 
horses under it. A gray, broad-hipped, 
fleet, bounding, long-maned steed under the 
one yoke of the chariot; a black, tufty- 
maned, ready-going, broad-backed steed 
under the other yoke. 

Such a passage is so inconsistent 
with the genius of an early epic, 
that it is impossible to avoid the 
conjecture that the original text 
was revised at a later period to suit 
the false taste which prevailed 
among the Irish writers of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, of which the 
description of the battle of Clontarf, 
in the Book of the Wars of the 
Gaedhil and the Gaell, is a remark- 
able example, as the old story of 
the battle of Magh Rath, which 
still exists, was worked into such a 
form, in the later edition of the tale, 
as the vitiated taste of a later period 
required; but whether it was the 
original author or a subsequent 
editor who accumulated these wor- 
derful epithets, it is clear that the 
prose narrative was felt to be over- 
weighted by the lyrical passages, 
and an attempt was made to re- 
adjust the balance by rhetorical 
artifice. 

It has been suggested that the 
prose portions represent lost pas- 
sages originally composed in metre ; 
and it may be much more plausibly 
conjectured that the lyric passages 
are older than the prose narrative, 
which was composed for the pur- 
pose of stringing them together. 

This alternation of prose and 
verse is common to the Celtic 
writers of tales in a greater or less 
degree; and in the explanation of 
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this form of composition, in the 
present and other similar instances, 
neither of the above conjectures is 
admissible, because the metrical 
passages never contain any of the 
narration, and it is impossible to 
believe that all the metrical narra- 
tive could have been entirely for- 
gotten; and secondly, inasmuch 
as the lyrical passages would be in- 
comprehensible if dissevered from 
the context. As the work exists, 
it was accepted as one continuous 
work ; and it may be assumed that 
although the Tain Bo COuailgne 
may have been treated as all 
ancient poems would seem to have 
been, its form is such as its author 
or authors designed it, and such as 
was accepted in Ireland as the 
orthodox form of an epic. The 
recitation of such a poem must 
have much resembled the earliest 
form of the Greek tragedy, while as 
yet the rhapsodic and lyric elements 
existed uncombined into a single 
harmonious whole — resembled in 
form, but not in essence, because 
in the Irish epic the dramatic 
element lies in the lyrical, not the 
narrative portion. A recitation of 
the Tain Bo Cuailgne may have 
been highly effective, when per- 
formed by a trained bard before a 
crowded audience; but the very 
causes of its success, under such 
circumstances, rendered it impos- 
sible that it could have assumed 
the place of a national epic, the 
hereditary possession of the whole 
body of the people. It must have 
been listened to much in the same 
manner as an English opera, in 
which the audience are.on the look- 
out for the airs, and endure the 
dialogue. 

The authors of such a poem 
doubtless composed it with refer- 
ence to the nature and tastes of 
their audience, with which they 
were naturally acquainted, and 
of which we know nothing; we 
may hence fairly conclude that an 
ancient Irish audience required the 
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stimulus of lyrical outbursts, and 
would have been wearied by un- 
relieved epic narrative, or, to use 
a modern illustration, they pre- 
ferred the airs to the recitative, 
and, if the question could have 
been submitted to them, would 
have decided in favour of Piccini 
and against Gliick, 


II 


Ir is not desired to make any re- 
mark as to the date of the com- 
position of the Irish Epic, although, 
upon the face of the present episode, 
there exist many indications which 
cannot escape the observation of 
the attentive reader; it is sufficient 
for the present purpose that it has 
been handed down from remote 
antiquity, and is accepted as the 
epic poem of the Irish Celts. 

For the accuracy of the trans. 
lation we are in nowise responsible; 
no translation of such an archaic 
poem can escape unscathed from 
the criticisms of philologists and 
antiquaries; it is enough for our 
present purpose that the translation 
gives us the amplest means of esti- 
mating the mode in which a Celtic 
poet would deal with such a subject. 

To understand the episode, it is 
necessary to premise, that Queen 
Medb collected the forces of Con- 
naught, and proceeded to invade 
Ulster, while the Ultonians suffered 
under a magic sickness, the punish- 
ment of a previous crime. The 
invaders would have entered the 
northern province unresisted, had 
not the celebrated champion known 
as Cuchulaind (‘ the hound of Chu- 
laind,’ in reférence to a boyish ex- 
ploit) hastened to the rescue. He 
was innocent of the crime of his 
tribe, and therefore exempted from 
the punishment. He contronts the 
invading army and challenges any 
champion who dares to meet him. 
In heroic times such defiances could 
vot be disregarded, and a Con- 
naught warrior encounters the hero 
and of course perishes in the con- 
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flict. Every morning Cuchulaind 
appears ready for a fresh combat, 
and every day his adversary falls 
before him. The progress of the 
invaders was thus necessarily slow, 
and in the meanwhile the period 
during which the Ultonian war- 
riors suffered from their magical 
sickness was wearing away. As 
in many subsequent wars, so on 
this occasion, time became to the 
Queen of the utmost importance, 
and great, therefore, was her vexa- 
tion when she saw at the ford of 
Ardee the inevitable Cuchulaind 
again appear unconquered and 
defying her host to send a cham- 

ion to encounter him. As, in the 
valley of Elah, Goliath stalked up 
and down before the army of Israel, 
so, at the ford of Ardee, Cuchulaind 
vainly called for ‘an equal oppo- 
site’ No man stepped forth to 
him ; they all— 

Shrank like boys, who unaware, 

Ranging the woods to start a hare, 

Come to the mouth of a dark lair, 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lives amidst bones and blood. 

And then it was discussed by the men of 
Erinn who should go to combat, and do 
battle with Cuchulaind at the early hour of 
the morning of the morrow. What they all 
said was, that it was Ferdiad, the son of 
Daman, the son of Dare, the great and 
valiant warrior of the men of Domnand. 
For their mode of combat and fight was equal 
and alike, They had learned the science 
of arms, bravery, and valour, with the same 
tutors; with Seathach, and with Uathach, 
and with Aife, And neither of them had an 
advantage over the other, except that Cu- 
chulaind had the feat of the gae-bulg. 
Nevertheless, Ferdiad was clad in a skin- 
protecting armour to give combat and battle 
to a hero at the ford against him. Mes- 
sages and messages were sent for Ferdiad, 
Ferdiad denied and declined, and refused 
those messengers, and he came not with 
them, because he knew wherefore they 
wanted him—to fight and combat with his 
own friend, and companion, and fellow- 
pupil, Cuchulaind, and he came not with 

em, 

_It is evident that Medb had no 
right to require the assistance of 
Ferdiad, and that there was no 
relation between them which con- 
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flicted with the duty which he owed 
his former companion in arms. 
The author clearly desires us to un- 
derstand that Cuchulaind and Fer. 
diad were not merely old friends, 
but that there existed between 
them a sworn and sacred brother- 
hood; thus Cuchulaind afterwards 
says: 

When we were far away, beyond 

With Scathach, the gifted Buanand, 

We then resolved until the end of time 

We should not be hostile to each other, 


And again : 


Our famous tutoress then bound 

Our battle-valour and amity, 

So that our angers should not be [opposed] 
Among the fair tribes of Elga, 


In another passage Cuchulaind 
describes their friendship thus : 


We were heart-companions ; 

We were comrades in assemblies ; 

We were fellows of the same bed, 

Where we used to sleep the deep sleep. 

To hard battles, 

Tn countries far and distant, 

Together we used to practise, and go 

Through each forest, learning with Sea- 
thach, 


The thoroughly Celtic mode adopt- 
ed by the Queen to induce Ferdiad 
to do battle against his old comrade 
in arms is by ridicule and satire, to 
which the Celt seems to have been 


so singularly susceptible. ‘ Druids, 
satirists, and violent exciters’ were 
employed by the Queen to compose 
such satires upon him as should 
raise in his cheeks the three blisters 
of shame, blemish, and disgrace ; 
‘so that if he died not immediately, 
he would be dead before the end of 
nine days, if he came not with 
them.’ It is to be remarked that 
Ferdiad was under no moral duty 
to betake himself to the camp of 
the Queen, and that his motive in 
doing so was solely to avoid the dis- 
grace and shame of being satirised 
by the Queen’s Druids and bards: 
even had the consequences been 
such as the text asserts, it never 
occurred to Ferdiad that it was 
nobler to suffer undeserved disgrace 
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than to break his compact with his 
ancient friend. On his arrival at 
the camp he ‘was received with 
honour and attendance, and he was 
served with pleasant intoxicating 
liquor, so that he became intoxi- 
cated and gently merry.’ It is 
evident that the intoxication of 
Ferdiad is introduced as an expla- 
nation of his sudden violation of his 
duty ; the mere dread of ridicule 
was insufficient for the purpose, and 
it was necessary to entangle him in 
some solemn pledge to the Queen, 
so as satisfactorily to account for 
his subsequently accepting the 
position of her champion. 

When he was drunk, rewards 
were offered to him if he wonld 
fight against his friend—a chariot, 
various coloured robes, wide es- 
tates, and ‘ Findabar (the daughter 
of Medb) as his wedded wife, and 
the golden brooch, which was in 
Medb’s cloak.’ Hereupon ensues 
a lyrical dialogue in eight-lined 
verses between the Queen and 
Ferdiad; but the burden of it is, 
strange as it must appear to us, 
not whether Ferdiad should fight 
against his friend, but what security 
he should get that the Queen would 
pay him the stipulated recompense. 
‘Without security’ he will not un- 
dertake the adventure, he says : 

I will not accept it without guarantee ; 
For a champion without security I will 
not be. 


Again : 
=) 


I will not go without securities 
To the contest of the ford. 


And again : 


I will not accept without six securities ; 
It shall not be any less. 


And so hard a bargain does he 
drive that, having obtained security, 
he presses the Queen for payment 
down of certain valuable articles, 
or that they should be given in 
addition, it is difficult to say which. 
Finally, he agrees on the mor- 
row io fight either six champions 
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of the Queen or Cuchulaind, in 
which latter case the six Connaught 
champions should guarantee the ful- 
filment of the Queen’s promises. 
Ferdiad then drives in his chariot 
to Cuchulaind to announce to him 
that he himself is the champion 
who should encounter him on the 
morrow. Ferdiad announces the 
fact with much drunken boastful- 
ness, to which Cuchulaind replies 
resolutely, though sadly; and then 
follows the lyrical dialogue, in 
which they alternately boast their 
valour and threaten their oppo- 
nent. Ferdiad returns to his own 
train, informs them of his agree. 
ment, and then throws himself 
down in a heavy drunken sleep, 
During the night, as he slumbers 
heavily, his followers sit round him, 
‘cheerless, sorrowful, and dispirit- 
ed,’ for they knew that one or 
other of the heroes should fall, ‘ and 
if one should fall, they were cer- 
tain it should be their own master.’ 

In the early morning Ferdiad 
wakes ; ‘his sleep departed from 
him, and his intoxication had 
vanished, and the anxiety of the 
tight and battle pressed upon him.’ 
His restless and disturbed spirit is 
shown by his ordering his chariot 
to be horsed at a needlessly early 
hour. His charioteer would dis- 
suade him, but he would boastfully 
precipitate the combat. 

He sings : 


Let us go to the challenge, 

To vanquish this man, 

Ti!l we reach the ford— 

A ford over which the raven will croak— 
To battle with Cuchulaind, 

To wound him through his strong body, 
To crush his valour through him, 

So that of it he shall die. 


Arrived at the ford before the 
morning broke, he throws himself 
on the ground and sleeps, exhausted 
by the feverish night which he had 
passed. In the meanwhile Cuchv- 
laind does not rise ‘until the day 
with all its light had come.’ He 
does not make any unusual haste, 
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lest he should be accused of fear 
or doubt in so doing. When the 
sun had fully risen he mounts his 
chariot, and proceeds to the ford. 
Attracted by the noise of the ap- 
proach of Cuchulaind, the charioteer 
of Ferdiad marks the advancing 
hero, and immediately wakens his 
master—in three eight-lined verses, 
expressing ut once his admiration 
and fear of Cuchulaind, and con- 
cluding : 

Woe to him who is on the hillock, 
Awaiting the hound of valour. 

I foretold last year 

That there should come an heroic hound— 
The hound of Emain Macha, 

A hound with complexion of all colours, 
The hound of a territory, the hound of 

battle. 
I hear, I have heard. 


To this vaticination of his ser- 
vant, Ferdiad makes the following 
remarkable reply : 

Good my servant, wherefore is it that 
thou hast been lauding that man ever since 
he came from his house? And it is likely 
that thou art not without wages for thy 
great praise of him; and Ailill and Medb 
have foretold that that man will fall by me. 
And certain it is that for the sake of re- 
ward he shall be slain by me. And it is 
time for the relief. ? 


These expressions put by the 
poet in the mouth of Ferdiad prove 
that, in the view taken by the 
author, he does not enter the combat 
under the influence of irresistible 
fate; he is not the victim of blind 
destiny ; he is not under what the 
Greeks call any necessity of doing so 
(arayxn) ; it is not his duty or his 
oaths which bind him to the spot; 
but the only motive which inspires 
him is simple gain, the acquisition 
of the treasures promised to him by 
the Queen; this predominant idea 
in his mind is shown by his accusing 
his own servant of praising Cuchu- 
laind ‘not without wages,’ and his 
want of assurance in his fortune 
18 well disclosed by his endeavouring 
to rally his charioteer’s confidence 
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by a reference to what Ailill and 
Medb had predicted. It appears to 
us thatthe weak point in the manage- 
ment of the episode is the degree 
in which the character of Ferdiad 
is lowered by the motives attributed 
to him ; it is natural that the poet 
should endeavour to gain our sym- 
pathies for Cuchulaind by describ- 
ing him as the nobler of the two ; 
but the reader’s sympathy is already 
enlisted in his favour from the situa- 
tion itself; we must desire that 
victory should fall to the champion 
who confronts single-handed the 
whole array of invaders, and puts 
his own life in peril to gain time 
for his countrymen. The effect of 
the episode turns upon the neces- 
sity which compelled Cuchulaind to 
slay his oldest and noblest friend, 
who himself should have been 
driven by a similar necessity to the 
conflict, and therefore every fact 
which deteriorates the character of 
the vanquished diminishes the tra- 
gical position of the victor. The 
difficulty by which the poet was em- 
barrassed from the commencement 
was theabsence of any sufficient cause 
to drive Ferdiad to the camp of the 
Queen; personal vanity, as the mo- 
tive which originally brings him 
there, is insufficient to account for 
his conduct, and a subsequent and 
dishonourable reason given for his 
yielding tothe request. It is note- 
worthy how this mistake has been 
avoided by the German poet. 

The heroes confront each other 
across the ford, but there is an evi- 
dent reluctance on both sides to 
commence the fight, and a dialogue 
follows which is perhaps the best 
passage in the episode. 

Ferdiad bade welcome to Cuchulaind, 
‘Iam happy at thy coming, O Cuchulaind,’ 
said Ferdiad. 

‘The welcome would have been accept- 
able to me until this time,’ said Cuchulaind, 
‘but this day I deem it not acceptable as 
friendship indeed. And, Ferdiad,’ said 
Cuchulaind, ‘it were fitter that I bade 





* This probably might be translated: ‘And now it is time for me to give aid to the 
en, ’ 
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thee welcome than that thou shouldst wel- 
come me, because it is thou that hast come 
to me into the country and province in 
which I am, and it was not proper for thee 
to come to combat and fight with me, but 
it were more meet that I went to combat 
and fight with thee. Because it is out be- 
fore thee that my women and my children 
and my youths, my horses and my steeds, 
and my flocks and my herds and my cattle 
are.’ 

‘Good O Cuchulaind,’ said Ferdiad, 
‘what has brought thee to combat and to 
fight with me at all? Because when we 
were with Scathach, and with Uathach, 
and with Aife, thou wert my attendant 
man, namely to tie up my spears and to 
prepare my bed.’ 

‘It is true indeed,’ said Cuchulaind, ‘ but 
it was then as younger and junior to thee 
I used to do so for thee; and this, however, 
will not be told hereafter of this day. For 
there is not in the world a champion that 
I would not fight this day.’ 


Then, as the champions stand 
confronting each other across the 
stream, the madness of battle breaks 
out in both of them, and, true to 
the instincts of semi-barbarous 
combatants, they hurl defiance and 
insult across the ford in alternate 
verse, through which at intervals 


remorsefully they allude to their 
former friendship. We can imagine 
the key of the musical accompani- 
ment changing to express the dif- 


ferent emotions. The first two 
verses are as follow: 


Ferdiad. 
What has brought thee, O hound, 
To combat with a strong champion ? 
Crimson red shall flow thy blood 
Over the trappings of thy steed. 
Woe is thy journey ; 
Long shall it be told ; 
Thou shalt not be healed, 
Shouldst thou [alive] reach thy house. 


Cuchulaind. 
I went to combat with warriors, 
With lordly chiefs of hosts, 
With battalions, with hundreds, 
To put thee under the water, 
To do battle with thee, and to slay thee, 
In our first path of battle ; 
So that ’tis thou shalt suffer 
In protecting thy head. 


In nine alternate verses they 
pour out insult and defiance ; then 
they pause, and the softer feelings 
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and memories of old friendship 
overcome Cuchulaind, and in a 
monologue of nine quatrains he 
addresses Ferdiad, and warns him 
that he is bought and betrayed by 
the Queen, and recalls their ancient 
friendship. 


Findabar, the daughter of Medb, 
Though it be for the comeliness of her 
figure, 
The maiden, though fair her form, 
Will not be given thee to first enjoy, 


Findabar, the daughter of the King, 
The reward which has been proffered 
thee, 
To numbers before thee has been falsely 
promised, ? 
And many like thee has she wounded. 


Break not with me thy vow, not to combat ; 
Break not the bond—break not friend- 
ship; 
Break not thy plighted word ; 
Come not: to me, O champion bold. 


Unto fifty champions has been proffered 
The maiden ; not slight the gift. 
By me they have been sent to their 
graves ; 
From me they carried only a just fate. 


Cuchulaind again addresses him 
in prose, and then sings the verses 
quoted above, beginning : 


We were heart-companions, &e. 


At last Ferdiad breaks out in 
fury, rendering all compromise im- 
possible. - He flings aside all re- 
membrance of the past, and cries 
out, ‘Though I have heard our 
bonds of friendship, of me shall 
come the first wounds ; remember 
not the companionship, O hound, 
it shall not avail thee. O hound, 
it shall not avail thee.’ 

Although the combat is now in- 
evitable, it is conducted with all the 
decorum of a modern duel. They 
agree upon the arms to be used, 
which in the first instance are mis- 
sile weapons, and from morn till 
noon they hurl darts on each other; 
but the defence and attack being 
equal, at midday both heroes remain 
uninjured. Next, by mutual consent, 
they resort to heavy spears, which 
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they cast.at each other. At sun- 
down no decisive result has been 
attained, but both the combatants 
are now wounded and bleeding. 
They then suspend the fight, 
handing their arms to their cha- 
rioteers, and there then follows a 
passage exhibiting a chivalrous 
spirit scarcely to have been ex- 
pected at the date of the poem: 


They ceased ; they threw away their arms 
from them into the hands of their cha- 
rioteers. Each of them approached the 
other forthwith, and each put his hand 
round the other’s neck, and gave him three 
kisses. ‘Their horses were in the same 
paddock that night, and their charioteers 
at the same fire; and their charioteers 
spread beds of green rushes for them, with 
wounded men’s pillows to them. The pro- 
fessors of healing and curing came to heal 
and cure them, and they applied herbs and 
plants of healing and curing to their stabs 
and their cuts and their gashes, and to all 
their wounds. Of every herb and every 
healing and curing plant that was put to 
the stabs and the cuts and the gashes, and 
to all the wounds of Cuchulaind, he would 
send an equal portion from him westward 
over the ford to Ferdiad, so that the men of 
Erinn might not be able to say, should 
Ferdiad fall by him, that it was by better 
means of cure that he was enabled [to kill 
him}. 

Of each kind of food, and of palatable, 

leasant, intoxicating drink, that was sent 
by the men of Erinn to Ferdiad, he would 
send a fair moiety over the ford northward 
to Cuchulaind, because the purveyors of 
Ferdiad were more numerous than the pur- 
veyors of Cuchulaind. 


As the battle is prolonged from 
day to day, it is necessary to vary 
the combat by introducing new 
species of weapons, and continually 
to raise the key of the narration. 
To recount an interminable combat 
of four days’ duration in an un- 
broken crescendo is a task almost 
impossible, which the Celtic poet 
attempts to accomplish by the in- 
troduction of those extravagant 
conceits and unbridled similes 
which, utterly repugnant to our 
taste, seem to have been equally 
popular with Celtic and Sanscrit 
audiences. 


As in statuary and painting, so 
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also in poetry, the test of first-class 
from inferior art is not the amount 
of the artist’s enthusiasm, but his 
discretion and moderation in the 
exercise of it. The perfervidum 
ingenium of the Celt delighted in 
extravagances which to us appear 
childish and absurd. Thus, on the 
second day, when they fought with 
heavy spears— 


Each of them continued to pierce and to 
wound, to redden and to lacerate the other, 
from the twilight of the early morning until 
the evening's close. If it were the custom 
for birds in their flight to pass through the 
bodies of men, they could have passed 
through their bodies on that day, and they 
might have carried pieces of flesh and blood 
through their stabs and cuts into the clouds 
and sky all around. 


After the second day’s combat the 
same courtesies are interchanged 
between the heroes as on the pre- 
ceding night. On the third day 
before they engage they have a dia- 
logue of nine quatrains. On this 
occasion the poet’s sympathy seems 
to be given to Ferdiad, not to Cu- 
chulaind. Probably the author felt it 
necessary, as the combat progressed, 
to gain sympathy for Ferdiad, and 
endeavours to do so by representing 
him foreseeing and accepting his 
destiny. Such appears to be the 
meaning of the following verses : 


Cuchulaind. 
O Ferdiad, if it be thou, 
—_ am I that thou art a degraded 
veing, 
To have come at the bidding of a 
woman 
To fight with thy fellow-pupil. 


Ferdiad. 
O Cuchulaind, inflictor of wounds, 
O valiant man, O true champion, 
A man is constrained to come 
Unto the sod, where his final grave 
shall be. 


Thou art the cause of all that has hap- 
pened, 

O son of Daman, son of Daré, 

To have come by the counsel of a 
woman 

To measure swords with thy fellow- 
pupil. . 
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If 1 had returned without combat with 
thee, 

Tho’ we are fellow-pupils, O graceful 
hound, 

Bad should be my word and my fame 

With Ailill and with Medb of Crua- 
chan, 

No one has yet put food unto his lips, 

Nor has there yet been born 

Of king or queen without disgrace, 

One for whom I would do thee evil. 

O Cuchulaind of battle triumphs, 

It was not thou, but Medb, who be- 
trayed me ; 

Take thou victory and famo; 

Thine is not the fault. 


On this occasion the champions 
fight with swords, and the descrip- 
tion of the combat exceeds, as it is 
evidently intended that it should, 
the extravagance and bombast of the 
description of that of the preceding 
day. ‘ They resorted to their heavy, 
hard-smiting swords. Each of them 
began to hew and to cut down, to 
slaughter and destroy, until larger 
than the head of an infant of a 
month old was every piece and 
every lump which each of them 
cut away from the shoulders and 
from the thighs and from the 
shoulder-blades of the other.’ 

On the third night the champions 
rest apart, and their chariots and 
horses are no longer in the same 
enclosure. 

In the ordinary fashions of com- 
bat the champions were equally 
skilled, but Cuchulaind possessed 
the trick of the gae-bulg. This 
was a weapon very much like the 
spring-expanding dagger of the me- 
diseval Italians, sometimes to be 
seen in museums of arms, but it 
-was not held in the hand, but kicked 
up from the foot into the lower 
part of the opponent’s belly. There 
was apparently some peculiar op- 
portunity afforded for its use when 
the combatants were in the water 
of a ford. As on the fourth day 
Cuchulaind would have in his turn 
the choice of weapons and ground, 
Ferdiad anticipated, as was the case, 
that he would choose to fight in the 
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ford, and make use, if possible, of 
his abominable instrument; Fer. 
diad resolves, therefore, to prepare 
himself against this danger. 

The poet exceeds himself in the 
extravagance of the description of 
the arming of Ferdiad, for to pro- 
vide against the dreaded gae-bulg, 
* He put on his apron of striped silk, 
with its border of spangled gold 
upon it, next his white skin. He 
put on his apron of brown leather, 
well sewn over that, on the lower 
part of his body. He put on a huge 
stone, as big as a mill-stone, over 
that outside his lower part. He 
put on his firm deep apron of iron, 
of purified iron, over the huge stone 
as large as a mill-stone, through 
fear and dread of the gae-bulg on 
that day,’ &c. 

Despite, nevertheless, of his ex- 
traordinary equipment, ‘ Ferdiad 
displayed many noble, varied, won- 
derful feats on high on that day, 
which he had never learned with 
any other person, neither with nurse 
nor with tutor, but which were in- 
vented by himself that day against 
Cuchulaind.’ 

Cuchulaind approaching the river 
is astonished by the feats which he 
beholds Ferdiad displaying to his 
followers, and feels it necessary that 
his own courage should be kept up 
to the fighting point, and he there- 
fore gives this extraordinary order 
to his charioteer, ‘If it be that I 
shall begin to yield this day, thou art 
to excite, reproach, and speak evil to 
me, so that the ire of my rage and 
anger shall grow the more on me. 
If it be I that prevail, then shalt 
thou laud me and praise, and speak 
good words to me, that my courage 
may be greater.’ Having given 
these orders, Cuchulaind armed 
himself and performed his ‘ noble, 
varied, wonderful, numerous feats 
on high on that day, that he never 
learned from anybody else.’ 

Nothing can be more archaic than 
this description ; the opponents, be- 
fore they commence the fight, go 
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through, each at his own side of the 
ford, a pantomime of the tricks of 
fence and of the arts by which they 
hope to win the victory; that is, they 
dance their respective war dances, 
each surrounded by his own fol- 
lowers; nothing again can be more 
barbaric than the mode in which 
Cuchulaind proposes that his own 
courage should be artificially kept 
up. 
The fighting on this day is more 
wonderful than in any preceding 
encounter, and the similes and 
description quite as astonishing : 


And then it was that Cuchulaind, on one 
occasion, sprang from the brink of the ford, 
and came on the boss of the shield of 
Ferdiad, son of Daman, for the purpose of 
striking his head over the rim of his shield 
from above. And it was then that Ferdiad 
gave the shield a blow of his left elbow, 
and cast Cuchulaind from him like a bird 
on the brink of the ford. Cuchulaind 
sprang from the brink of the ford again till 
he came on the boss of the shield of Ferdiad, 
the son of Daman, for the purpose of strik- 
ing his head over the rim of his shield from 
ubove. Ferdiad gave his shield a stroke of 
his left knee, and cast Cuchulaind from him 
on the brink of the ford. Laeg perceived 
that act, ‘Alas, indeed,’ says Laeg, ‘the 
warrior who is against thee casts thee away 
as a lewd woman would cast her child. 
He throws thee as foam is thrown by the 
river. He grinds thee as a mill would 
grind fresh malt. He pierces thee as a 
falling axe would pierce an oak. He binds 
thee as the woodbine binds the tree. He 
darts on thee as the hawk darts on small 
birds, so that henceforth thou hast not call, 
nor right, nor claim, to valour or bravery 
to the end of time or life, thou little fairy 
phantom.’ 

Then up sprang Cuchulaind with the 
rapidity of the wind, and with the readiness 
of the swallow, and with the fierceness of 
the dragon, and the strength of the lion, 
into the troubled clouds of the air, the third 
time, until he alighted on the boss of the 
shield of Ferdiad, the son of Daman, to 
endeavour to strike his head over the rim 
of his shield from above. And then it was 
the warrior gave his shield a stroke, and 
cast Cuchulaind from him into the middle 
of the ford, the same as if he had never 
before been cast off at all. 

_And it was then that Cuchulaind’s first 
distortion came on, and he was filled with 
swelling and great fulness, like breath in a 
bladder, until he became a terrible, fearful, 
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many-coloured, wonderful. giant, and be 
came as big as a Fomor, or man of the sea, 
the great and valiant champion, in perfect 
height over Ferdiad. 

So close was the fight they made now, 
that their heads met above, and their feet 
below, and their arms in the middle over 
the rims and bosses of their shields. 

So close was the fight which they made, 
that the Boranachs and Bananachs and 
wild people of the glens and demons of the 
air screamed from the rims of their shields, 
and from the hilts of their swords, and 
from the hafts of their spears. And such 
was the closeness of the fight which they 
made, that they cast the river out of its bed 
and out of its course, so that there might 
have been a reclining and reposing couch 
for a king or for a queen in the middle of the 
ford, so that there was not a drop of water 
in it, unless it dropped into it by the tramp- 
ling and the hewing which the two cham- 
pions and the two heroes made in the 
middle of the ford. 

Such was the intensity of the fight which 
they made, that the stud of the Gaedhils 
sturted away in fright and shyness, with 
fury and madness, breaking their chains 
and their yokes, their ropes and their traces, 
and that the women and youths and small 
people and camp followers and non-com- 
batants of the men of Erinn out of the 
camp fled south-westward. 


The criticism to which this most 
elaborate passage in the episode is 
liable, is not that the poet has al- 
lowed himself to be carried away 
by his enthusiasm into extrava- 
gance, but that the enthusiasm 
throughout is artificial. If, as a 
Celt, he loves the rem militarem, he 
also, as a classical author tells us, 
is equally devoted to the argute 
loqui ; he lashes himself into simu- 
lated frenzy, and is mad by rule and 
method. 

The fairest test which can be 
applied to such a description, to 
ascertain whether it rings true, is 
to compare the artificially over- 
wrought with the intentionally bur- 
lesque. If this combat of Cu- 
chulaind and Ferdiad be compared 
line for line with Rabelais’ account, 
‘Comment Gymnaste souplement tua le 
capitaine Tripet et autres gens de Picro- 
chols’ (Gargantua, |. 1. ch. xxxv.), 
it is difficult to say which is the 
more extravagant. 
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But in this sword-play, however 
terrible was the aspect of Cu- 
chulaind,Ferdiad had the advantage, 
and wounded his opponent in the 
body; then Cuchulaind called out 
for the terrible gae-bulg, which his 
charioteer supplies him with; as 
Cuchulaind holds it ‘to cast from 
between his toes,’ Ferdiad lowers 
his shield, leaving his breast ex- 
posed; Cuchulaind seizing the op- 
portunity thrusts his spear right 
through his antagonist, and when 
the expiring warrior feebly raises his 
shield, ‘ kicks’ the terrible gae-bulg 
with its thirty fangs into his belly. 

The dying Ferdiad exclaims in 
verse : 

The wretches escape not 

Who go into the gap of destruction. 

My voice is diseased ; 

Alas! I depart; my end is come. 
Cuchulaind faints, and, when he re- 
covers, his charioteer attempts to 
drag him away as the friends of the 
fallen, gathering on the opposite 
shore, threaten to avenge their 
champion. 

Then follows a lyric dialogue be- 
tween Cuchulafndand hischarioteer, 
the latter exulting in the victory, 
the former lamenting his fallen 
brother in arms. 

They drag the body acrossthe ford, 
and finding on it the golden brooch 
of Medb, Cuchulaind addresses his 
fallen foe in four further quatrains. 

They extract the gae-bulg, and 
again Cuchulaind addresses to the 
deceased fourteen more quatrains, 

The charioteer once more urges 
his master to fly. ‘We shall leave 
now,’ says Cuchulaind ; ‘ but every 
other combat that I have made was 
tome asa gameand a sport compared 
with the combat and fight of Fer- 
diad ;’ then turning, as if to take the 
last look at his former friend, he 
pours out a lyrical lamentation over 
him, but finally, in three verses 
addressed to the array of threaten- 
ing enemies, he exults in his con- 
tinued victories, and retires from 
the field of battle. 
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It is strange that in the last day’s 
combat our sympathies incline to 
Ferdiad, not to Cuchulaind: the 
brutal manner in which the former 
is slain cannot fail to degrade the 
character of the victor; and further, 
although the lyrical outburst at the 
end of the episode, which is too 
long for insertion, is very elegant, 
it unnecessarily prolongs the narra- 
tive, and spoils the really fine 
tablean hinted at in the entreaty 
of the charioteer; by which it seems 
the poet imagined that the Con- 
naught warriors, disregarding the 
rules of single combat, pressed upon 
the victor to avenge their fallen 
champion. 


Til 


As before remarked, the form of 
the German is entirely different 
from that of the Celtic poem. The 
one species of verse is continuous 
throughout the Nibelungen Lied, but 
broken up into quatrains for the 
purpose of assisting the memory of 
the rhapsode. The monotony arising 
from the constant repetition of short 
stanzas of the same length is in 
some degree obviated by the verses 
being accentual, which enables them 
to be of very varying length without 
the rhythmical movement being 
rendered irregular; but the ear 
having become accustomed to a 
pause at the end of every fourth 
line, the attempt to carry a sentence 
on into the succeeding verse is at- 
tended with avery unpleasant effect, 
and the versification therefore pain- 
fully contrasts with the continuous 
but ever varied flow of the Greek 
hexameter ; what is important here 
to remark is that the nature of the 
versification of the German poem is 
in itself opposed to the introduction 
of lyrical or highly rhetorical pass- 
ages ; the introduction of any such 
would have been quite inconsistent 
with the archaic straightforward- 
ness of the poem, and the entire 
freedom of the author from personal 
vanity or conscious effort. 
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The motives by which Rudiger is 
forced into the fatal combat are 
perfectly clear, in accordance with 
the ideas of the feudal ages, and 
creditable to himself. The blame- 
less Margrave, however great and 
powerful he may be, is yet the 
‘man’ of Etzel, King of the Huns, 
and as his vassalenjoys great estates 
and wealth. He had arrived at 
Hunland poor and an exile, and 
owed everything to the generosity 
of his lord. Upon the death of 
King Etzel’s first wife he is de- 
spatched as ambassador to the Bur- 
gundian Court to win for his master 
the hand of Kriemhild, the widow 
of Siegfried, who since the murder 
of her husband by Hagan, with the 
connivance of her brother Gunther, 
pines in widowhood, apparently 
crushed and broken-hearted, but 
really brooding over schemes of 
revenge. Although unwilling to 
marry again, she perceives that by 
a union with Etzel she can secure 
powerful allies to aid her in her yet 
undefined plans. Before acceding 
to the offer conveyed through 
Rudiger shecomplains of the wrongs 
she had suffered, and, as if fearing 
she might experience similar insults 
and injuries in Hunland, she re- 
quires the knight to promise that 
he at least will ever stand by her 
against all her enemies ; which en- 
gagement the Margrave, as a true 
knight and faithful servant of his 
master, pledges his oath to fulfil. 

1302 

Then spake he to the princess, ‘ Cease to 
weep and moan ; 

Among the Huns to friend you, had you 
but me alone, 

And my fearless vassals, and eke my kins- 
men true, 

No one should work you mischief, but he 
should dearly rue.’ 


1303 

That still more attempered her coy, re- 
luctant mood : 

‘Swear then, whoe’er may wrong me,’ the 

_ lofty dame pursued, 

‘You will be first and foremost revenge on 
_him to take.’ 

‘Fain will I,’ said the Margrave, ‘ fair lady, 
for your sake,’ 
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Then swore to her Sir Rudiger, and all his 
knightly train, 

To serve ‘her ever truly and all her rights 
maintain, 

Nor e’er of her due honours scant her in 
Etzel’s land. 

Thereto gave the good Margrave th’ assur- 
ance of his hand. 

Thus the fatal oath taken by 
Rudiger was one which, as a knight 
and the ambassador and vassal of 
Etzel, he was in duty bound to 
swear, 

Upon this solemn pledge of 
Rudiger, Kriemhild goes with him 
to Hunland, and is there married to 
Etzel. Years pass, and Kriemhild 
seems to have forgotten her early 
wrongs and insults, but is mean- 
while ever considering how she may 
compass her revenge, and regards 
her husband and his knights merely 
as possible instruments for her pur- 
pose. At length, when sufficient 
time has elapsed to lull suspicion, 
she invites her brothers and their 
knights tothe Court of Etzel, hoping 
thus to find an opportunity of slay- 
ing Hagan, and compelling her 
brother Gunther to restore to her 
the treasure of the Nibelungs, which 
had been the property of Siegfried ; 
as against the other Burgundians 
she has no personal enmity, and least 
of all against her youngest brother 
Giselher, who was innocent of her 
husband’s murder, and had ever 
been her constant champion. The 
Burgundian King with his brothers 
and knights, on their road to the 
Court of Etzel, arrive at the castle 
of Rudiger; who, ignorant of the 
Queen’s design, receives them with 
boundless hospitality ; as his mistress’ 
kinsfolk and guests, he loads them 
with presents and pledges his friend- 
ship. To the young Giselher he 
betroths his daughter. The Bur- 
gundian brothers dower the bride 
with castles and with land, where- 
upon the Margrave says: 

1736 Since castles I have none, 
With you will I for ever a faithful friend- 
ship hold. 

To do them further honour, the 
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Margrave escorts his guests to the 
Court of Etzel, where they duly 
arrive under his protection. 

The Queen at first aims at cutting 
off Hagan by himself, but he de- 
tects her designs and communicates 
his suspicions to his companions. 
The Burgundians, therefore, keep 
always together, and the Queen’s 
purposes cannot be attained except 
by a battle, and at the cost of a 
general massacre ; rather than that 
Hagan should escape, she is willing 
that her innocent brother, Giselher, 
and all the knights, her country- 
men, should perish together. The 
first attack is made by the Queen’s 
minions upon the Burgundian 
squires, who are entertained in a 
building apart ; as soon as the news 
of this conflict reaches the hall, 
where the kings and knights are 
feasting, Hagan precipitates the 
combat, and the Burgundians, who 
had come to the banquet in their 
armour, fall upon their Hunnish 
hosts, as their only hope of safety, 
and with the determination of at 
least not falling unavenged. In the 
midst of the confusion Dietrich of 
Bern (Theodoric of Verona), him- 
self an exile and guest, and wholly 
unconnected with either of the com- 
batants, claims a right to depart. 
Permission is at once accorded to 
him, and he and his Goths leave 
the hall, escorting the King and 
Queen in their midst. Then Rudi- 
ger addresses the King Gunther: 
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The noble Margrave Rudiger then cried, 
‘If any more 

May quit this house uninjured, and pass 
yon reeking door, 

Tell us, who ever loved you, and now would 
serve your ends ; 

.So peace may last for ever with true and 
faithful friends.’ 


2067 

Thereto made answer Giselher, the Knight 
of Burgundy, 

‘Let there be peace between us and constant 
amity, 

For you were ever faithful, you and your 
warriors tried ; 

So part yon hence in safety, and all your 
friends beside.’ 
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Soon as the good Sir Rudiger left the blood- 
reeking hall, 

There followed him stout champions five 
hundred or more in all. 

In this the Lords of Rhineland did faith- 
fully and well, 

Yet ruin and destruction King Gunther 
thence befell. 


To understand the position of 
Rudiger, it is here necessary to 
make some observations which ap- 
pear to have escaped our English 
writers on the Nibelungen Lied. In 
the first place, King Etzel and 
Rudiger, and indeed all the Bur- 
gundian knights, except the Queen’s 
minions, were wholly ignorant of 
the treacherous intentions of the 
Queen, and loyally and honestly 
welcomed the Burgundians as their 
guests ; and further the actual com- 
bat was precipitated by the deed of 
Hagan ; hence, so far as the fight 
in the banquet-hall was concerned, 
it appeared to Etzel and Rudiger 
as a wanton massacre perpetrated 
by the Burgundians themselves. 
Under these circumstances Rudiger 
should have come forward as the 
champion of the Queen, whose in- 
fant son had been killed before her 
eyes; but, on the other hand, he 
and his knights, when unarmed and 
defenceless, had been allowed to 
leave the hall of slaughter, because 
they were ‘the true and faithful 
friends’ of Giselher. Dietrich and 
Rudiger, as though permitted to es- 
cape upon their parole, stand aside 
surrounded by the knights. The 
Queen meanwhile urges the attack ; 
rewards unlimited she offers to 
her knights; the Danish cham- 
pion Iring twice fights his way 
into the hall, but perishes, with 
all his men, in the second onslaught. 
The Queen then attempts to burn 
down the hall, but fails to do so; 
she offers life to all but Hagan— 
the offer is refused ; and still upon 
the topmost step of the stairs stands 
the unvanquished remnant of the 
bold knights of Burgundy, willing 
to die, but not to desert a comrade. 
Before the door of the hall, armed 
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cap-d-pié, crowd the knights of 
Hungary ; and apart, unarmed and 
silent, stand Rudiger and his 
Austrian followers ; and apart also, 
and unarmed, stand the exile of 
Bern and his Gothic knights. The 
desire of the Margrave is not to 
join in the fight, but rather to stay 
the combat. 


2212 

‘Woe's me,’ began the Margrave, ‘that ever 
I was born, 

That none can stay the sorrows of this 
disastrous morn ! 

Howe’er I long for concord, the Kings will 
not agree.’ 

Woe sees hte wax around, and more he yet 
must see. 


2213 

With this the faithful Margrave to good 
Sir Dietrich sent, 

That they might seek together to turn the 
King’s intent. 

Thereto made answer Dietrich: ‘ The mis- 
chief who can stay? 

To none will now King Etzel give leave to 
part the fray.’ 


Kriemhild never directly requests 
either Rudiger or Dietrich to join 
in the attack; she feels that knights 
so pure and noble are not fit in- 
struments for her vengeance; but 
while the Margrave revolves in his 
mind how the combat can be stayed, 
a Hunnish warrior, who could in- 
sult a non-combatant, but who 
dared not to storm the hall, a 
‘brawler coarse and rude,’ cries to 
Kriemhild: 


2214 See how he stands to-day 
Whom Etzel o’er his fellows has raised to 
power and sway— 


2215 

He who from all has service, from liegemen 
and from land! 

O'er what a crowd of castles has Rudiger 
command ! 

How much the royal [tzel has given him 
well we know, 

Yet ne'er in all the battle has he struck a 
knightly blow. 


The Margrave, stung by the base 
insult, strikes the Hun to the 
ground ; whereupon Etzel charges 
him with not merely abandoning 
him, but also with having done him 
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a wrong, and then first Kriemhild 
addresses him : 


2224 ‘ How have we ever yet 

Deserved that you, good Rudiger, should 
make our anguish more? 

Now, sure, to me and Etzel you promised 
o’er and o’er, 

That you both life and honour would risk 
to do us right. 

That you're the flower of knighthood is 
owned by every knight. 


2225 

‘Now think upon the homage which once 
to me you swore, 

When to the Rhine, good warrior, King 
Etzel’s suit you bore, 

That you would serve me ever to either’s 
dying day; 

Ne’er can I need so deeply that you the vow 
should pay,’ 


2226 

‘’Tis true, most noble lady, in this we're 
not at strife; 

I pledged, to do you service, my honour and 
my life ; 

But my soul to hazard never did I vow. 

I brought the princes hither, and must not 
harm them now.’ 


The King and Queen kneel be- 
fore him, and then he seems to 
realise the strait in which he is, 
and exclaims 


2229 

Woe’s me, the Heaven-abandoned, that I 
have lived to this! 

Farewell to all my honours! woe for my 
first amiss! 

My truth, my God-given innocence, must 
they be both forgot ? 

Woe's me! O God in Heaven! that death 
relieve me not. 


2230 

Which part soe’er I foster, which part 
soe’er I shun, 

In either case forsaken is good, and evil 
done ; 

But should I side with neither, all would 
the wav’rer blame. 

Oh, would He deign to guide me from whom 
my being came! 


Then, turning to the King, he 
says : 


2233 
Sir King, take back, I pray, all that of 
you I hold; 
My fiefs, my lands, my castles, let none of 
them remain ; 
To distant realms, a wanderer, I'll foot it 
forth again. 
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2234 

Thus stripped of all possessions, I'll leave 
at once your land ;— 

Rather my wife and daughter I'll take in 
either hand, 

Than faithless and dishonoured in hateful 
strife lie dead ;— 

"Twas to my own destruction I took your 
gold so red. 


The King will not accept the re- 
nunciation of his fiefs, but promises 
him even greater riches. As Ru- 
diger finds himself bound by the 
terrible necessity, he cries out in 
his anguish : 


2236 How shall I begin? 

To my home I bade them; as guests I took 
them in; 

Set meat and drink before them; they at 
my table fed ; 

And my best gifts I gave them—how can I 
strike them dead? 


2237 

The folk deem in their folly that out of 
fear I shrink. 

No, no! on former favours, on ancient 
bonds, I think; 

I served the noble princes, I served their 
followers too, 

And knit with them the friendship which I 
so dearly rue. 


2238 
I to the youthful Giselher my daughter 


gave of late ; 

In all the world the maiden could find no 
Meeter mate ; 

True, faithful, brave, well-nurtured, rich, 
and of high degree, 

Young prince yet saw I never so virtue 
fraught as he. 

Kriemhild flings herself before 
him, clasping his knees, adjuring 
him by her anguish and by the 
wrongs lately done to her. The 
Margrave accepts his doom; no 
desire of gain has he; little he 
recks the promises of the King ; he 
does not seek glory, but that death, 
which he welccmes as the only 
mode by which he can escape his 
cruel perplexities. 


2240 

Sure must the death of Rudiger for all the 
kindness pay 

That you to me, fair lady, and my lord the 
King have done. 

For this I'm doomed to perish, and that ere 
set of sun. 
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2241 

Full well I know this morning my castles 
and my land 

Both will to you fall vacant by stroke of 
foeman’s hand; 

And so my wife and children:I to your 
grace commend, 

And all at Bachalaren, each trusty, homeless 
friend. 


Having made up his mind, he 
arms himself and his followers; 
laying his shield on the ground, he 
stands at the stair, and briefly tells 
the Burgundians: 

2252 
I fain would be your comrade; your foe I 
now must be; 


We once were friends together, now from 
the bond I’m free. 


Each of the three Burgundian 
princes addresses him, imploring 
him not to assail them; first 
Gunther appeals to his faith, in 
which they had trusted, and cannot 
deem that Rudiger would do so 
amiss; to him the Margrave, in 
agony, answers : 


2254 

‘I can’t go back,’ cried Rudiger, ‘ the deadly 
die is cast ; 

I must with you do battle, to that my word 
is past. 

So = of you defend him, as he loves his 
ife ; 

I must perform my promise ; so wills King 
Etzel’s wife. 


Then Gernot, his especial friend, 
to whom he had given his choicest 
sword, adjures him by their friend- 
ship; when he sees Gernot, Ru- 
diger would rather that his friend 
than he himself escaped. 


2260 
‘Now, would to God, Sir Gernot,’ said 
Rudiger, ill bestead, 
‘That you were safe in Rhineland, and I 
with honour dead.’ 


Gernot again appeals to him, and, 
showing the sword, his own present 
and pledge of friendship, asks if by 
that sword he should slay him, as 
slay him he will if he persists in 
the attack ; but this does not daunt 
the Margrave, who longs for and 
does not fear death; he would 
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gladly meet it by the hand of the 
friend to whom he knows, after his 
own death, his wife and daughter 
may appeal for succour; for he 
feels that the stern warrior, who 
bars the doorway sword in hand, and 
not the frantic Queen behind him, 
is in this last moment the friend 
to whom he can trust them. 


2264 

Oh, would to heaven, Sir Gernot, that it 
might e’en be so! 

That even as you wish it this matter all 
might go, 

And your good friends ‘scape harmless from 
this abhorred strife, 

Then sure should trust in Gernot my 
daughter and my wife. 


Then, last of all, the beautiful 
Giselher, his own beloved son-in- 
law, appeals to him by the memory 
of his daughter, who was waiting 
for the return of both in his loved 
Bachalaren: briefly does the Mar- 
grave answer him: 

2267 

‘Fair King, thy troth rememter,’ the blame- 
less knight ’gan say. 

‘Should God be pleased in safety to send 
thee hence away, 

Let not the maiden suffer for aught that I 
do ill ; 

By thy own princely virtue vouchsafe her 
favour still. 

As a last desperate effort to turn 
back the Margrave, Giselher de- 
clares that, if he touches any of his 
kin, he himself will abandon his affi- 
anced bride. This is the last bitter 
drop in the cup; and not waiting 
for more, Rudiger, crying, ‘God 
have mercy on us,’ picks up his 
shield and begins to mount the 
stair. Hagan then steps forward, 
and shows his shield hacked and 
shattered ; Rudiger gives him his 
own shield; again Folker, the 
minstrel, steps out to show the 
tokens of friendship given him by 
the Margravine, and to testify that 
he had borne them nobly through 
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the fight: Thus with sorrowful 
but courteous greeting the fight 
commences; Rudiger bursts up the 
stair, and through the archway, 
followed by his knights: Fiercely 
rages the strife; but Rudiger and 
Gernot, the noble and loving ene- 
mies, avoid each other, and turn 
rather against the knights whom 
they do not personally know. Before 
the sword of Rudiger fast fall his 
Rhineland opponents; and at last, 
to save his party, Gernot pierces 
through the mélée and confronts 
him; they both strike together, 
and fall side by side in death united 
as in life. Over Rudiger fall his 
few remaining followers, and deep 
silence reigns in the hall. The false 
Kriemhild, suspecting others of 
treachery such as her own, fears 
that the Margrave has joined her 
enemies, and cries to King Etzel : 


2307 
What boct our gifts, King Etzel? Was 
it, my lord, for this 
We gave him all he asked us? The chief 
has done amiss. 
He who should have avenged us will now a 
treaty make. 


But the Burgundian Folker, 
issuing from the door, replies : 


2309 

With such good-will the Margrave the 
King’s commands obeyed, 

That he and all his meiny dead on the 
floor are laid. 

Now look about you, Kriemhild, for ser- 
vants seek anew; 

Well were you served by Rudiger, he to the 
death was true. 


Then at last paused the battle, and 
now no sound was heard round the 
beleaguered hall save the wailing of 
those 


Who mourned in heart for Rudiger, the 
valiant and the true. 
The author of the Nibelungen Lied 
felt that so tragic an event could 
not serve as a mere episode (as in 


3 ; . : 36 . 
It is not often that Macaulay, in his Lays of Rome, imitates aught else than his 
avowed classical models, yet, in the ‘ Battle of Lake Regillus,’ stanza 28, he abandons 


the stor 


y as told in Livy, and evidently copies verses 2296 and 2297 of the Nibelungen 


Lied, which describe the death of Rudiger and Gernot. 
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the Irish poem) ; he has, therefore, 
not only placed it near the end of 
the lay, but enhanced its import- 
ance by making it the cause of the 
final catastrophe ; for it is the sym- 
pathy of the knights of Dietrich for 
the fate of Rudiger, and their deter- 
mination to save his body from dis- 
honour among the heapsof unknown 
slain, which leads up to the dénoue- 
ment, 

It is possible now to estimate the 
different mode in which the two 
poets have worked the same or si- 
milar incidents, and we may be 
here permitted to sum up the ob- 
servations which we have already 
made. 

The form of the Celtic poem is 
essentially non-epic ; the narration 
is altogether subordinated to the 
lyrical expression of the emotion of 
the characters; the narrative por- 
tion is overlaid with conscious rhe- 
torical ornament, and the descrip- 
tion of the events themselves is 
rendered extravagant by artificial 
elaboration. On the other hand, 
what is remarkable in the German 
poem is its absolute simplicity and 
exquisite pathos; as Carlyle re- 
marks of the author of this poem : 


His are humble wood-notes wild; no 
nightingale’s, but yet’a sweet sky-hidden 
lark’s. In all the rhetorical gifts, to say 
nothing of rhetorical attainments, we 
should pronounce him even poor. Never- 
theless, a noble soul he must have had, 
and furnished with far more essential re- 
quisites for poetry than these are; namely, 
with the heart and feeling of a poet. He 
has a clear eye for the beautiful and true; 
all unites gracefully and compactly in his 
imagination. It is strange with what care- 
less felicity he winds his way in that com- 
plex narrative, and, be the subject what it 
will, comes through it unsullied, and with 
a smile.* 


* Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii. p. 262. 
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It is further remarkable that in 
point of the skilful leading up to 
the incident, the German Epic is 
superior; the antecedent oath and 
the bond of fealty, and also the 
fatal friendship entered into by him 
with the Burgundian lords, ac- 
count for the position of Rudiger, 
without lowering him in our esti- 
mation ; the hesitation and unwill- 
ingness of the combatants up to 
the last moment cause us to sym- 
pathise with both; and finally when 
Rudiger falls, he dies nobly, as a 
valiant knight should. 

It was before remarked, that the 
manifest weakness of the Celtic 
episode is the absence of any ade- 
quate motive why Ferdiad should 
enter into the combat at all; the 
mere desire of gain, and a bargain 
struck during a drunken debauch, 
are not a sufficient foundation for 
such a tragedy. As to the charac- 
ters of Ferdiad and Cuchulaind, the 
poet cannot be blamed for making 
them as savage as must have been 
the warriors who listened to the 
recitation; but it is impossible to 
avoid the remark, that the intro- 
duction of the gae-bulg is equally 
revolting and unnecessary. _ 

No judgment can be passed upon 
the Tain Bo Cuailgne until it is 
published in its entirety; but if an 
opinion may be hazarded from the 
episode now in the possession of 
the public, we should suspect that, 
although it may contain many grand 
lyrical passages, and also although 
it will doubtless afford a vast amount 
of information as to the life, man- 
ners, and mode of thought of the 
early Celts, it is not likely to take 
a place among the great epic poems 
of the world. A. G. Ricuey. 





GERMAN MINNE-SINGERS 
ON THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN KAISER AND POPE. 


GERMAN Empire having risen 
out of theoverthrow of French 
aggression, one often hears strange 
remarks on that event, as though 
the German nation were now, for 
the first time, held together by a 
real bond of political union. The 
student of history, of course, knows 
better. He is fully aware that, in 
spite of their tribal distinctions, the 
Germans of old, between the tenth 
and the sixteenth centuries, felt far 
more as one people than they did 
after the Thirty Years’ War. The 
literary proof of this political fact 
may be found at least as far back 
as the poems of Walther von der 
Vogelweide, and can be easily traced 
down to the epoch when Luther, 
Hutten, and Hans Sachs wrote and 
sang. 

Among our earliest kings, who 
afterwards took the additional title 
of ‘ Roman emperors,’ national unity 
was of considerable compactness. 
The tribes, or Stémme, with their re- 
movable dukes, or Herzoge, formed 
provincial agglomerations, rather 
than sharp political divisions. The 
political, or dynastic, divisions were 
the result of a never-ceasing, and 
at last successful, rebellion of the 
dukes, or local governors, against 
the authority of the Empire. In 
this way, a medley of sovereign 
houses gradually got the better of a 
once united country, in which the 
founders of those houses had for- 
merly been mere officials. 

The various dynasties warring 
amongst each other with ever- 
changing luck, the ‘ tribal’ arrange- 
ment became in course of time dis- 
turbed and effaced. On its ruins, 
princely dominions, or States, were 
established, which were laid out in 
zig-zag over the body of the nation, 
and whose rulers, calling themselves 


domint terre, Landesherren, or sove- 
reign masters of the soil, did not 
scruple to make common cause with 
the country’s foe, provided they 
could thereby aggrandise them- 
selves. 

The Thirty Years’ War, the Seven 
Years’ War, and the wars of Napo- 
leon I. increased and completed this 
misery, until the ancient Empire 
fell in 1806. After the French 
invasion had been driven out, Ger- 
many became a Bund, or Confeder- 
acy, which was guided by the false 
principle of not only maintaining, 
but even enlarging the sovereignty 
of those various dynasties. The 
popular movement of 1848 wrought, 
however, a sudden change. It 
brought about the convocation of a 
National Constituent Assembly of 
all Germany, when in full Parlia- 
ment at Frankfort-on-the-Main the 
‘sovereignty of the nation’ was for- 
mallyacknowledged and proclaimed. 

I will not treat here of the causes 
which effected the fall of that pro- 
mising movement, nor of the con- 
stitution of the present Empire. 
Only two-thirds of the former Im- 
perial, or Federal, territory of Ger- 
many are included in the revived 
Reich; the German provinces of 
Austria having been shut out, in 
1866, from all connection with the 
nation. In so far, unity cannot be 
said to be completed even now ; the 
less so, as under the new Empire a 
number of kingdoms and princi- 
palities continue to exist. 

Still, in spite of the insufficiency 
evenof the mere outward forms of 
unity, the old enemies of the Ger- 
man nation—the Roman priesthood 
and their Pontiff—have taken um- 
brage at the position which Ger- 
many has acquired through the late 
war with France. Hence they work 
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with might and main at their often- 
played game, which is that of 
endeavouring to convulse- the very 
basis of national right, by putting 
forth hierarchical claims, the satis- 
faction of which would place the 
civil power at the feet of the ruler 
of a foreign theocratical organi- 
sation. 

Against such priestly arrogance, 
the German people have risen. 
Liberals, Moderates, as well as men 
of advanced political and religious 
views, stand together to repel the 
attempted invasion. We are inthe 
midst of a new Reformation move- 
ment. This, too, brings us back to 
ancient German history—as far back 
even as the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. In the following pages I 
wish to prove this—in other words, 
to show that German Reformation 
tendencies date much farther back 
than is generally assumed. 

Now, it may seem as if a bad 
anachronism were committed here ; 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
being totally different in spirit from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth. Some 
will ask: ‘Where was the strong pub- 
lic opinion on which the Hohenstau- 
fen Kaisers could possibly have leant 
in the struggle against the Papacy? 
Was not that medisval epoch one 
characterised by pious fanaticism? 
Is it not a mistake to attribute any 
Reformation ideas to a priest-ridder. 
world in which a jealous monkhood 
exercised the “‘intellectual’’ leader- 
ship ?’ 

To this, a striking fact may at 
once be opposed. The Papacy only 
kept itself at its exalted height by 
means of terror. In the reign of 
Frederick II. of Germany (1215- 
1250), we find the notorious Inqui- 
sitor Konrad von Marburg, the 
forerunner of the Hoogstraten and 
other ‘ scourges of heresy,’ actively 
engaged in purging Germany from 
reformatory aspirations. Now, per- 
sonally, the gifted Emperor of the 
Suabian House went as far in free- 
thinking as his namesake, Frederick 
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II. of Prussia, did, who lived five 
centuries later. But even as the 
Prussian monarch, in spite of his 
Voltairean views, offered an asylum 
to the Jesuits after their expulsion 
from Portugal and Spain, so the 
Hohenstaufen Kaiser—though oc- 
casionally replying to the Pope's 
furious attacks by way of calling 
him, in the language of the time, a 
‘dirty priest,’ a ‘ dragon,’ an ‘ in- 
fernal animal,’ and the like—issued 
decrees for the persecution of the 
Waldenses, and allowed the In- 
— agents of the Roman 

ourt to overrun the German 
Kingdom. 

Had the Hohenstaufen Emperor 
boldly cast in his lot with the reform- 
ing tendencies which were then 
strongly cropping up, he might 
most effectually have crippled the 
Papal power. Even among the 
aristocracy and the knighthood he 
would have found ready help. The 
very case of Konrad von Marburg 
shows this. No Government action 
being taken against that blood- 
thirsty Grand Inquisitor, a number 
of knights one day simply took him 
out, and then and there, with but 
scanty formality, killed him; an il- 
legal act, after which, however, Ger- 
many, for a considerable time, was 
not troubled any more by attempts 
to introduce the practices of the 
Inquisition. 

Or let us go even farther back ! 
When, under the first Hohenstaufen, 
Konrad IIT., the crusaders gathered 
together, they were publicly sneered 
at on the whole of their way 
through the different German towns. 
So it is stated in the Chronicle of 
the Abbot of Ursperg, who expressly 
says that nearly the whole German 
people (omnis pene populus Teutoni- 
cus) thought the crusaders were 
seized with an unheard-of folly, 
amounting to a delirium (quasi 
inauditd stultitia delirantes). In 
this matter, we may surely believe 
the priest. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, 
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among the lower clergy of that 
period, reforming aspirations were 
not infrequent, so that the head of 
the German Kingdom would have 
been able to find supporters among 
a section of the priesthood itself. 
That peculiar kind of satirical litera- 
ture which is known as the Fables 
of Reynard and Isegrimm, and the 
circulation of which, among all 
classes of the people, was of the 
largest, affords much evidence to 
that effect. Under the guise of the 
‘Realm of Animals,’ these fables 
stigmatised tyrannic kingcraft, the 
rapacious nobility, and the luxurious 
upper clergy. Yet, there were not 
a few clericals who took part in 
working out this legend of Reynard 
and Isegrimm. Brought up in 
monkish schools, they depicted only 
with the greater truth the monastic 
craftiness. 

Gervinus, on whose judgment in 
other domains of our old literature 
I would not absolutely rely, is cer- 
tainly right when observing in re- 
gard to Reynard the Fox: * Every- 
where, this kind of descriptive fiction 
runs parallel with civic sentiment, 
with regard for the lower classes, 
with hatred oftyranny. Therefore, 
it only found ready acceptance 
wherever these sentiments and as- 
pirations did prevail.’ Now, it is 
a fact that this kind of poetry had 
then a very large circle of readers 
all over Germany. 

Gervinus, no doubt, is right also 
in observing that Reynard the Fox 
powerfully contributed to the later 
Reformation of the Church. Indeed, 
m one of those Reynard satires, 
which dates from the middle of the 
twelfth century—that is, from a 
time when Frederick the Redbeard 
delivered over that good reformer, 
Arnold of Brescia, to the tender 
mercies of the Pope, who sent him 
to the stake—there are already the 
most biting sneers and allusions to 
the crusaders, to the saints, to the 
corrupt life in the monasteries, and 
to the Bishop of Rome. In reading 
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it, we feel ourselves almost in a 
modern atmosphere. 

Yet, the author of that particular 
Reynard satire was again a priest! 
Clearly, then, the Hohenstaufen 
Emperors would have found allies 
within the ranks of the clergy, had 
they but had more confidence in the 
nation at large, and been less oc- 
cupied with notions of Cmsarean 
majesty. But when we remember 
that Barbarossa allowed himself, by 
his Court chroniclers, to be called 
the ‘King of all Kings,’ the 
‘ Light of the World before whom 
all the races of the earth, from 
sunrise to sunset, crouch in the 
dust ;’ or that Frederick II. styled 
himself the ‘most powerful, God- 
crowned, illustrious, high and 
mighty Victor and Triumphator’ 
—and this at a time when the 
head of the German Realm was, 
constitutionally speaking, simply 
an elected ruler; punishable, in 
case of a violation of his king- 
ly duties, first by a deposition 
from his office and dignity, and 
then, according to circumstances, 
even capitally—when we take all 
this into account, it will be seen 
that the most enlightened emperors 
of the Suabian House were, in their 
political tendencies, too far removed 
from the real spirit of the German 
nation to be able to fall in with that 
reforming policy which had its ad- 
herents even among the lower 
clergy and nobility. 

Among the Minne-singers, or 
chivalrous Poets of Love, of that 
epoch, there were not a few who 
represented a strong anti-Papal 
tendency. And what is even more 
important: those who gave the tone 
to their time, the master-minds and 
most masterly poets, whose renown 
and influence was the greatest, 
came out with the strongest accents. 
As a class, the minne-singers were, 
almost to a man, friends of the 
Empire and its central authority. 
They did not look with favour upon 
the rise of those princely families 
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who endeavoured to convert their 
aristocratic tenure into a dynastic 
dominion. The minne-singers, as 
a rule, were the antagonists of the 
Welf, or Guelphic, party. Their 
motives may not always have been 
the most praiseworthy. Many of 
those minne-singers were scions of 
the lesser nobility and little gifted 
with worldly goods, Often treated 
with supercilious haughtiness by the 
great territorial aristocracy, they 
lookedupto the German King as to 
a liberal protector. In accordance 
with the custom of the age, they 
expected (very different, in this, 
from the later master-singers, or 
civic poets) a fair reward in specie 
or in kind for their lyric effusions. 
Nevertheless, they often addressed 
admonitions and exhortations to 
the exalted, which must have 
occasionally grated on the ears of 
princes who rather expected soft 
flattery. 

Though some of the highest 
nobles, even emperors, struck the 
lyre, all the real force and power 
of the Minne-song, as Grimm has 
observed, lay in the class of wander- 
ing minstrels, the majority of whom 
were men of the lesser nobility, 
with a good sprinkling of simple 
freemen, and even handicraftsmen. 
Thus we find a schoolmaster, a 
fisherman, a glass-blower, a smith, 
among the minne-singers—even a 
Jew, Siisskind of Trimberg, who 
has left us some noble, Posa-like 
lines about freedom of thought. 
‘Thought,’ he sang, ‘cannot be 
stopped by man’s power! Thought 
flies through stone, through steel 
and iron. Thought runs quicker 
over the field than the glance of an 
eye. Thought soars up into the 
skies, above all eagles.’ 

In this class of wandering poets, 
which contained so many haters of 
Popish arrogance, and such staunch 
upholders of Imperial authority, 
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the head of the German realm 
could find an intellectual reserve 
for a broad national policy. In a 
vast measure, these minne-singers 
represented the German literature 
of their epoch. Bearing this in 
mind, let us listen, for instance, to 
Herr Walther von der Vogelweide, 
who was acknowledged in the 
twelfth century, and long after- 
wards, as the greatest German 
poet. 

The question as to whether Wal- 
ther was of high noble birth, or a 
simple freeman, is a moot one. 
Some of the first authorities on 
ancient German literature strongly 
incline to, or even unconditionally 
pronounee for, the latter view, giving 
facts and arguments of a decidedly 
telling nature. But whether noble 
or commoner, that illustrious poet 
whose fame fills the Middle Ages, 
sang, more than six hundred years 
ago, in strains as bold as any lan- 
guage which the later Reformers 
used against the corrupt practices 
and the tyrannic spirit of the Church 
of Rome. 

Some of Walther’s verses run 
thus : 

Alle zungen suln ze gote schrien: wafen ; 

und riiefen ime, wie lange er welle slafen. 

si widerwiirkent siniu were und felschent 
siniu wort ; 

sin kameraere stilt im sinen himelhort ; 

sin siener mordet hie und roubet dort; 

sin hirte ist zeinem wolve im worden under 
sinen schafen. 

It is difficult to render into mo- 
dern English the hearty hatred 
which is conveyed by this bold lan- 
guage—a language most remarkable 
for its audacity when we remember 
the fierce and unrelenting persecu- 
tion with which the Papal Court 
and its abettors then tracked and 
punished, wherever their power 
reached, the slightest attempt at 
opposition. 

I subjoin an English version of 
Walther’s indignant utterance :' 


* In order to preserve the quaintness of the text as much as possible, more regard has 
been paid, in the following translations, to the letter and the spirit than to the rhythm. 
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All tongues shall ery to God: ‘ Woe unto 
us!’ 

And call to Him: ‘How long wilt Thou 
sleep thus ? 

Thy priests Thy work undo, make false 
Thy word ! 

Thy chamberlain doth fileh Thy heavenly 
hoard! 

Thy Regent here his hands in blood does 
steep ! 

Thy shepherd has become a wolf among 
his sheep!’ 


The patriot poet—himself a strong 
Christian, and even Catholic, be- 
liever—calls the Pope a ‘sorcerer,’ @ 
‘young Judas Iscariot,’ and appeals 
to the German bishops and clergy 
to throw off the yoke under which 
the Roman Pontiff keeps them : 


Ye bishops, and ye noble. priests! behold, 
you are in error ! 

See how the Pope the devil’s scourge doth 
handle to your terror ! 

If it be true, as you declare, that Peter’s 
keys he grasps, 

Then tell us why his doctrines from off his 
books he rasps! 

To buy or sell the gifts of God, was shown 
us for a crime, 

When we were lifted to the font at the 
baptismal time. 

Yet he has got a magic book from the 
hands of the Moor of Hell, 

Which teaches him he has the right God’s 
gifts for money to sell. 

Ye Cardinals! ye hold your livings pretty 
warm and tight! 

But our true Lord's altar stands in a sad 
and sorry plight. 


This indignation against the 
Pope’s rapacity is the frequent bur- 
den of Walther’s songs. In one 
instance he addresses the offertory 
(stock), in which the Rome-scot is col- 
lected, as ‘Sir Stock,’ and questions 
him with a grimness and wrath- 
ful brevity which even modern Ger- 
man fails, to render, so expressive is 
the rugged simplicity of the original: 
Say on, Sir Stock, art by the Pope sent 
hither ? tell us true! 

Enriching him, but causing our poor Ger- 
man folk to rue? 

When riches in full rivers thus towards the 
Lateran run, 

He still contrives his wicked craft, as he 
before has done. 
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He says how much the Realm will suffer 
and want aid, 

Until fresh treasures from the cures unto 
him shall be paid. 

I ween but little of that silver strengthens 
God’s own sway. 

A hoard of treasure seldom parts from 
priestly hands away. 

Sir Stock! your errand is to harm and 
grievously to wound; 

To see if, with us Germans, silly women 
and fools abound ! 


It would seem from this last 
line, which contaius an expres- 
sion not lightly made use of by 
a troubadour who sang the praise 
of women so fervently,as if, at 
that time also, the power of the 
Roman Church had been founded, 
to a great extent, on the pliability 
of women to sacerdotal designs. 
It is so, to this day, in France, 
and partly still in Spain. ‘To rule 
the men by the women’ has al- 
ways been a favourite maxim of 
the Jesuits, as well as of their 
predecessors. 

In another poem, Walther speaks 
of the misery that had come over 
the German nation through the Pope 
having ‘ placed two Germans under 
one crown ;” in other words, having 
set up an anti-king against the one 
duly elected. He introduces the 
Pontiff as gloating over the confu- 
sion he has wrought. This is one 
of the most telling specimens of 
Walther’s political muse; but in 
translation, much of the suppressed 
anger that fills the poet’s breast is 
lost : 


Ahi, wie kristenliche nd der babest lachet, 

swenne er sinen Walhen seit: ‘ich hAnz 
alsé gemachet !’ 

(daz er d& seit, des solt er niemer hn 
gedaht !) 

er giht: ‘ich h4n zwén Alman under eine 
krone br&ht, 

daz siz riche sulen stoeren unde wasten : 

ie dar under fiillen wir die kasten. 

ich hdns an minen stoe gement: ir guot ist 
allez min ; 

ir tiutschez silber vert in minen welschen 
schrin. 

ir pfaffen, ezzent hiiener und trinkent win 

und ldnt die dummen tiutschen vasten ! 
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That is: 


Ha, ha! how the Pope now laughs in 
Christian mood, 

Says to his Italians: ‘Have I not done 

‘ood ?’ 

(Would that he never had had such a 
thought !) 

He cries: ‘I have two Germans under one 
crown brought, 

The Empire to disturb, its fertile lands to 
waste ! 

Meanwhile we fill our chest ! 

I’ve doomed their all to my offering ; their 
goods are all mine! 

Their German silver flows to my Italian 
shrine ! 

What ho! ye priests, be jolly ! eat pullets 
and quaff wine! 

And let the silly Germans fast !’ 


Years afterwards, Thomasin von 
Zirclire, of Italian extraction, but 
who composed didactic poems in 
German, under the title of ‘The 
Italian Guest’ (der wiilsche Gast), 
said that Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, by this attack upon Popish 
rapacity, had criminally persuaded 
away thousands from the allegiance 
they owed to God and the Roman 
Pontiff. This is strong testimony 
to the influence Walther exercised 
on the public mind—the stronger 
because it comes from an enemy. 

Let us now turn to another 
minne-singer, Konrad the Marner, 
the worthy disciple of Walther. In 
his famous ‘Give, give!’ song, he 
despairingly wishes his children not 
to attain old age, since the world is 
so miserably ruled, and the Pope of 
Rome uses his crooked staff only 
for oppression : 


Tell me, thou Pope of Rome, what avails 
that crozier thee, 

Which God to St. Peter gave, us of our 
sins to free ? 

Stola and infula He gave, so that we at all 
times 

May by His mercy be absolved of our sins 
and crimes. 

But now the stoles are changed, ay, turned 
into swords, 

Which battle not for souls, but for lucre 
and golden hoards. 

Who taught ye that, O Bishop, that your 
priests, like a swashbuckler band, 
Should ride under helmets, instead of bring- 

ing peace to the land ? 
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Your shepherd’s staff has grown into a 
mighty spear ! 

The world is conquered by you! 
thoughts are all: ‘ Give here!’ 


Your 


In another song, Konrad the 
Marner deplores that the clerical 
princes in Germany have become 
so worldly: they keep troops, coin 
money, raise tolls, whilst the Im. 
perial chair at Aachen is purposely 
left vacant. The Pope has no longer 
a shepherd’s staff, but a ‘ straight 
sceptre.’ The priests grind where 
the Emperor formerly had his mill. 
To the Empire the bran and the 
chaff are given ; for themselves they 
keep the good flour. Hence they 
are glad to let the Empire go with- 
out a head ruler. 

This attack against the high 
clergy was written at a time when 
the election for the Imperial dignity 
was purposely delayed. 

Reinmar von Zweter, a minne- 
singer of great power and fame, 
who has several beautiful poems 
about true nobility, in the style of 


The man’s the goud for a’ that, 


launches out strongly against the 
‘hateful, envious, over-proud Ro- 
mish Cardinals.’ He says they ‘elect 
an unholy man, and then want him 


to be taken for a saint!’ ‘Such 
wrongful electors cannot but choose 
wrong.’ (Unrehte weler welnt vil 
dicke unrehte.) 

In another poem, Reinmar speaks 
out against the unjust anathemas 
which the Pope frequently issues: 


Whoso has right to curse, and whosesoever 
the work, 

Let him beware lest fleshly rage within th: 
ban do lurk! 

Where fleshly rage the curse infests, ’tis not 
the ban of God. 

Whoso in surplice scolds and ‘ Anathema! 
cries aloud, 

And under helmet fights would fain usé¢ 
the two swords. 


The ‘ two swords’ are an allusion 
to the spiritual and temporal powers, 
represented by the Pope and the 
Emperor. 
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In a song against the rottenness 
of the hierarchical organisation, 
Reinmar von Zweter attacks the 
evil of simony. He says the Pontiff, 
whose business it is to investigate 
matters, but who conceals the mal- 
practices, is as bad as the man who 
conceals stolen goods. But he, the 
poet, means to ‘ bring it all out into 
the light of the sun.’ 

There are poems by Reinmar in 
which he stigmatises the ‘knightly 
monks’ (hofmiinche) and ‘ cloister 
knights’ (klésterritter), whose proud 
and worldly bearing does not agree 
with the monastic trimming of their 
hair and beard, or the clerical cut 
of their garb. Deploring the spread 
of corruption, from princes down- 
wards, he asks the Anti-Christ why 
he delays coming, since there are 
so many who would once more sell 
Jesus Christ : 


Kum, Endekrist, du tumber gouch! 

Den pfaffen zuo der kirchen ouch, 

die vindest du wol veile unt roemsches 
riche. 


That is: 
Come, Anti-Christ, thou stupid gowk! 
The priest, and e’en the holy Church as 
well, 


Thou'lt find corrupt; and eke the Roman 
Realm ! 


It is but right to add that Rein- 
mar, whilst thus denouncing the 
corrupt practices of the Church, 
spoke out in a very independent 
way on the functions and the duties 
of the Kaiser. The Empire, he says, 
does not belong to the Emperor: 
he is only its steward and guardian 
(daz riche, dast des keisers niht: 
er ist sin pfleger unt sin voget). 
If those who elect him to the Im- 
perial dignity see that he acts in 
a guilty way, they ought to depose 
him, and to choose a worthier head 
of the Realm. But they are to take 
care not to let the Empire suffer 
from any personal hostility of theirs 
to the Emperor. This is in ac- 
cordance with those ancient law 
codes of Germany, the Sachsenspiegel 
and Schwabenspiegel, where both 
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the manner, ‘How the Germans 
elect the King,’ and how he may be 
deposed and punished, are specially 
described. 

Some of the minne-singers were 
very pious, very firm believers. Not 
a few of them chanted the praise 
of the Virgin Mary in fervent strains. 
Nevertheless, they did not mince 
matters on the question of civic 
right against clerical pretensions; 
nor did they think much of the 
peculiar sanctity of monkish re- 
cluses. Even a poet like Friedrich 
von Sonnenburg, who, in his lay on 
the death of Frederick IT., took side 
with the Court of Rome, speaks 
with contempt of those who profess 
to have ‘ given up the world.’ Man, 
in his opinion, may give up all im- 
proper excesses in the way of living, 
and refrain from sin; but none can 
live without the world’s warmth and 
its cool shades. The fate of man, 
Sonnenburg continues, is connected 
with this world until the day of re- 
surrection ; for, in the meantime, his 
very bones must be preserved here! 
This song is a palpable hit against 
the monkhood; especially as the 
poet addresses the beautiful world 
as ‘ Lady World’ (vrow Werlt). 

Another troubadour, known un- 
der the name of ‘ The Meissner,’ has 
a poem, similar to that of Reinmar 
von Zweter, against wrongful ana- 
themas which hide carnal wrath. 
Heinrich Frauenlob, one of the most 
learned minne-singers, was not less 
explicit on these questions. Frau- 
enlob proudly said of himself, that 
he ‘ bears the yoke of deep thought,’ 
and he aspired even to a poetical 
position higher than the one occu- 
pied by Reinmar, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, and Walther von der 
Vogelweide. He, too, brands the 
‘hateful, envious priests,’ who are 
addicted to riotous living, and 
‘ whose apes we only are.’ 

Nit unde haz, 

den tragent ouch die pfaffen ; 

viillen unde laffen, 

des pflegent si ze aller zit; wir sint niur 

ir affen. 
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In a lay on spiritual and civic 
power, as representatives of which 
St. Peter and St. John are intro- 
duced, Frauenlob asks the priest 
with the shaven crown (blat) 
whether it is proper that shield and 
spear should hang about his body. 
St. John is told that St. Peter wants 
to harm him, and to raise the cro- 
zier over the sword: 


St. John, keep fast thy ancient right, 

As it has stood of yore! 

An thou not hold thy straight sword tight, 
The crook will beat thee sore. 
Frauenlob, whose name signifies 

*‘Woman’s Praise,’ is said by an 
ancient chronicler to have been 
‘carried to his grave by women 
who were weeping loudly, and who 
sprinkled his tombstone in the ca- 
thedral with rich libations of wine.’ 
Hence some have thought that he 
himself was a canon; but this is not 
very probable. The honour done to 
him at his death is rather to be ex- 
plained by the veneration he had 
enjoyed during his life as a poet of 
the first order. The fact of women 
doing him such honour shows, how- 
ever, that his ideas must have been 
shared very widely. 

One of the minne-singers of lowly 
origin, Barthel Regenbogen, by oc- 
cupation at first a smith, actually 
appears to have foreseen the great 
Church Reformation, which came 
about two hundred years after his 
time. Regenbogen says of himself, 
that ‘as Poverty’s slave, upon the 
hard anvil he had poorly earned 
his bread :’ 

Ich Regenboge, 

ich was ein smit; 

if hertem anebéz 

gewan gar kiimberlich min brit. 
armuot hat mich besezzen. 

Both in his strong reformatory 
spirit and in his simple, hearty 
manner, he is not unlike Hans 
Sachs, the famous master-singer 
of the sixteenth century. Regen- 
bogen, the People’s poet, pro- 
phesies a great struggle in Chris- 
tendom, when the Emperor Frede- 
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rick the Redbeard would reappear, 
and, according to the legend, hang 
his shield on a withered tree; 
whereupon that tree will once more 
bloom and bear fruit. Without the 
necessity of a struggle, the Em- 
peror will lay low the power of the 
priests : 
The cloisters he destroys, the Prince of 
noble line ; 
The nuns he gives in marriage, I tell 
ye verily ! 
For us they must at last produce corn and 
wine! 
When that begins, the years will run on 
merrily. 


Regenbogen shared with his con- 
temporaries the prejudice against 
the Jews. Together with the re- 
surrection of the Reformed Empire, 
he therefore foretells the overthrow 
of the ‘power of the Jews’ (der 
Juden kraft legt er dar nider), who 
then had already obtained a strong 
footing in commerce. In one of 
his songs an amusing dialogue and 
theological controversy is related 
between a Christian and a Jew, in 
which the Christian unfortunately 
shows more anger than argument. 
The contrast between his fierce ha- 
tred against the Hebrews and his 
reforming tendencies is rather strik- 
ing in this poetical smith, who was by 
no means a common Reimschmied, 
or versifex, but one of the most 
gifted singers of his age, though his 
productions labour under some defi- 
ciency of form. 

There is a didactic poem of the 
thirteenth century, called Freidank’s 
Bescheidenheit, the authorship of 
which is a contested one. Some 
incline to ascribe it to Walther von 
der Vogelweide ; others, to a poet 
of the name of Freidank, or Freige- 
dank, i.e. Free-Thought. Of Rome, 
Freidank says: 


All the streams of treasure do drop 
Down to Rome, where they all stop. 
And yet Rome is never full ! 
Forsooth, ’tis an unholy hole! 


Of the sale of indulgences, Frei- 
dank says: 
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None can of our sins us shrive 

But God alone. For that we'll strive! 

That mercy fits a donkey well 

That he can save an ox from hell! 

Fools see a boon in every shrift 

Which one rogue hands his brother— 
as a gift. 


On the Pope’s position among his 
own immediate subjects, Freidank 
has the following: 


The Pope, he is a god on earth— 

And yet he serves the Romans’ mirth! 
The Pope gets no respect at home ; 

But far and wide go behests from Rome! 
His Court would all forsaken stand, 

Had he not fools in foreign land. 

Right will be found in Rome—but wait, 
Till all that’s crooked be turned straight ! 
Rome is a sheltering thicket 

For all that’s base and wicked. 


On the presumption of the Pontiff 
to govern the world politically as 
well as spiritually, Freidank re- 
marks : 

If two swords in one sheath are set, 

You'll turn the edge of both, I bet. 

If the Pope for empire lust, 

Both good blades will surely rust. 


The luxuriousness and worldliness 
of the Papal Court are castigated 
in the following lines : 


That net to Rome was never brought, 
With which St. Peter fishes caught ; 
That net is now despised ! 

Rome’s nets are now devised 

For silver, castles, land, and gold, 

Of which St. Peter never told. ... 
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The Pope can’t even say his ‘ nay’ 

To robbing, thieving, night and day! 

Surely these quotations will suffice 
to show that Germany was. full of 
‘Old Catholics,’ so to say, even 
at the time of the Hohenstaufen 
Kaisers and of their immediate 
successors ; and these Old Catholics 
of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies spoke in no uncertain tone. 
The richness and racy strength of 
this anti-Papal literature of the 
early Middle Ages, flourishing as it 
did at a time when the Roman 
Church jealously watched its oppo- 
nents, leaves no doubt of the spread 
of the enlightened views of the 
minne-singers. Otherwise they 
would scarcely have dared to go to 
such lengths. Their courageous 
words were unfortunately not much 
listened to by the rulers of the na- 
tion. Some ofthe most favourable 
historical moments were thusallowed 
to pass idly by. Centuries had to 
elapse before the national spirit 
once more gathered such energy as 
to effect an uprising which, being 
undertaken under less favourable 
political circumstances, only accom- 
plished the liberation of one half of 
Germany from the Romish yoke, 
whilst the nation at large had to 
undergo a true martyrdom in suffer- 
ing and in political disruption. 
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THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 
IN WESTERN OR ‘ROMANDE’ SWITZERLAND. 


HAVE stated the facts which 
gradually prepared the way for 
religious reform in Switzerland. I 
have pointed out the intermeddling 
spirit of the Roman Curia. Greedy 
of domination, turbulent, wearing 
out the populations, ruining their 
prosperity and destroying their 
tranquillity by moral disorder, the 
fatal precursor of material disorder, 
the priests forced all the world, 
Governments as well as governed, 
to exclaim: ‘ If they would only de- 
part, and leave us in peace!’ 

This conclusion, simple as it is in 
appearance, is not so in reality. 

Humanity, which has been sys- 
tematically kept in ignorance by the 
clergy since the beginning of the 
world, does not possess sufficient 
mental equilibrium to be at once its 
own pope, its own emperor, and its 
own judge—to be for itself, accord- 
ing to the words of Scripture, ‘a 
royal priesthood.’ Even the con- 
science, which gives an answer to 
everything, and puts to man this 
question, of which eternity keeps 
the key, ‘Who has put me into 
you ?’—the very conscience, when 
it has been too long condemned 
to silence and darkness by indolence, 
daughter of clerical routine, be- 
comes almost obliterated, and is 
often mute and incapable of fulfil- 
ling its functions. 

Populations which have been long 
drilled to play the part of a flock, 
so well described by Father Lainez 
at the Council of Trent, cannot pass 
suddenly from darkness to light 
without groans and stupefaction. 
They require to go through a state 
of transition. It is of this period 
of transition that ‘ Old Catholicism ’ 
has taken the charge. It will last 


until’ the masses have become 
mentally and morally enlightened 
by education and instruction, or, 
in other words, emancipated. Of 
course this is on the supposition 
that ‘Old Catholicism ’ will devote 
itself sincerely, without any arriére- 
pensée, to the task of instructing 
and elevating the people, which is 
far from being proved. ll reli- 
gions as well as all dynasties are 
full of promises and good auguries 
at their commencement, but these 
are forgotten as soon as success has 
whispered into their ear: ‘You 
have the power—keep it all to your- 
self. A power that is discussed is 
already weakened. Mind alone dis- 
cusses power—therefore let us have 
no mind.’ Let us hope that Old 
Catholicism, having to struggle 
longer for its establishment, will 
be for a longer time liberal. 

In the meantime let us make a 
sketch of the movement as facts 
present it to us. M. Mermillod, 
bishop and martyr, well paid by the 
Pope and the faithful, hero of the 
salon and the boudoir, petted, flat- 
tered, and persecuted, ought to vow 
eternal gratitude to his fellow- 
citizens for having placed him, at 
so small acost, upon the pedestal of 
martyrdom. Far from it. Of an 
insatiable disposition, of a turbulent 
and ungrateful spirit, he has never 
ceased, on the one hand, to raise up 
enemies to his country in foreign 
lands, and, on the other, to tire outall 
the jurisdictions of his native place. 
It was he who inspired in Veuillot 
these ominous lines in the Univers: 
‘ They [the Genevese] perceive that 
they are surrounded by petroleum, 
and they are in great fear. Geneva’ 
fulfils its destiny. It invites visi- 


? From this moment, during several months, one or more fires took place every day. 
According to the police, they were almost all acts of incendiarism, executed in the same 
manner by combustibles heaped up in the garrets, and almost all in the same part of the 
town—the new quarter, which was consequently less exposed to fire than the others. In 
ordinary seasons only a few occurred in a month. 
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tors who will probably not be slow 
to come. [The French army of 
Henri V. and the present incendia- 
ries.| No heresy has entered into 
the world except by fire and sword ; 
none will go out of it except by fire 
and sword. Everything augurs a 
grand cleansing of the world, and 
every quarter of the immense 
European stable is setting about it 
according to its genius.’ It was the 
time when the genius of the French 
stable revealed itself in pilgrimages, 
and in persecutions directed against 
lay teaching, Protestant meetings, 
and free thought; when that of the 
Spanish stable proclaimed through 
the voice of Carlist chieftains the 
re-establishment of the Inquisition, 
and, in the meantime, by order of 
Lissaraga and the Curé Santa Cruz, 
massacred the Liberals with refine- 
ments of cruelty; when from the 
German stable were heard the bel- 
lowings of its prelates; ina word, 
when the mountain in labour caused 
the world to tremble before bringing 
forth a mouse. The ridiculus mus, 
indeed, has come to make us smile 
once more, but that is no reason 
why we should go to sleep and dis- 
miss all care. The plot has failed, 
but is not therefore abandoned ; and 
the Roman Curia, under order of the 
Jesuits, pursues its dark way more 
earnestly than ever. Let us, then, 
mistrust her and be on our guard. 
It would be a sad awakening which 
should see in the hands of these 
men all the conquests of the modern 
spirit, all the progressof civilisation, 

Towards the end of June, the 
Federal Assembly, by 90 votes 
against 21, gave its sanction to 
the constitutional law of Geneva 
of February 19, 1873, concerning 
Catholic worship, and by 79 votes 
against 23 it definitively confirmed 
the banishment of Mermillod. 

These measures again excited the 
hatred of the clergy, and they 
opened to the people, who, however, 
were not much alarmed, the pro- 
spect of civil war and foreign inter- 
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vention. The mayors of the Catholic 
communes, forgetful of their duty, 
went so far as to stimulate the 
passions of their parishioners, but 
in vain; the most perfect tran- 
quillity reigned everywhere. 

In vain M. Mermillod went about 
saying that he had good reasons 
for declaring that he had been 
banished from Switzerland by an 
order of M. de Bismarck. In vain 
the Echo of Saléve and the Courier 
of Geneva declared that M. A. Girod, 
the President of the Department of 
Police and Justice, had summoned 
the director of the Correspondence of 
Geneva, and had ordered him to 
cease attacking M. de Bismarck. 

No one, except perhaps a few 
prejudiced people in France, at- 
tached the least importance to these 
rumours. Nevertheless, for the 
honour of Switzerland and its Go- 
vernment, it was well that there 
should be an official explanation. 

On July 26, the Federal Council 
being occupied with M. Mermillod’s 
appeal, an excellent occasion pre- 
sented itself to the President of the 
Confederation to give some explana- 
tions, and appeal to public opinion 
upon the subject of the rumours 
spread abroad by M. Mermillod and 
retailed by the whole clerical press. 
After having justified the measure 
taken by the Federal Council from 
a constitutional point of view, M. 
Cérésole proceeded to take note of 
its political aspect. 


Judging (he said) from the flood of abuse 
and calumny which has been poured upon 
the Federal Council a propos of M. Mer- 
millod’s banishment, it must be presumed 
that this event had deranged some long- 
hatched plot, of which it is not impossible 
to discover the traces. There are, indeed, 
in this whole affair some rather curious 
coincidences. Whilst M. Mermillod was 
constituting himself at Geneva the chief 
of the Ultramontane party in Switzerland, 
he gathered round him an entire staff- 
establishment. The Correspondence of 
Geneva was his organ, and it was from 
Geneva that emanated those calls to civil 
war from the fallen dynasty which to-day 
seeks to take possession of Spain. 

CCc2 
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It is well known that the Govern- 
ment was obliged to take a radical 
measure in regard to this matter, 
and to banish Don Carlos and all 
his followers from Switzerland. 


However this may be, M. Mermillod, his 
organs, and his friends, while calling them- 
selves Swiss, and invoking blessings on 
Geneva, have never lost a single occasion 
to denounce our country to the public opi- 
nion of Europe. If they had been satis- 
fied with calling us ‘drunk with iniquity,’ 
as the Univers and other papers have 
done, it would have been simply ridiculous ; 
but the entire Federal Council have been 
accused of servility to a foreign power, 
and even of treason. Some French bishops 
and some pretended Swiss journals have 
distinguished themselves in this campaign, 
which is nothing but a scandalous appeal 
to the hatred that the war has left in 
France against Germany. It is an attempt 
to destroy the sympathy which France en- 
tertains towards Switzerland—and which we 
have returned, and shall still return—by 
pretending that we are the agents of 
Prussia, and that we take the password 
from Berlin. 

Mgr. Dupanloup, who is nevertheless a 
priest of that religion which commands us 
not to judge our neighbour lest we should 
ourselves be judged, has brought such ac- 
cusations against us. The Bishop of Nismes 
has openly accused us of being traitors. 
Still more, in two discourses which have 
not been repudiated by him, the one ad- 
- dressed to some Belgian deputies, the other 
theld at Bourg, M. Mermillod, who insists 
so strongly on his Swiss nationality, and 
who blesses Geneva, has dared to assert 
that he has proof that the sentence of 
banishment, which was pronounced against 
him by the unanimous vote of the Federal 
Council, was settled in concert with Prince 
Bismarck, and that the carriage which con- 
ducted him to the frontier was a Prussian 
prison. . . Further, in a meeting 
of the ‘Pius Verein,’ which was held at 
Gruyére on April 30 last, a deputy to the 
National Council from Fribourg did not 
hesitate to make himself the echo of simi- 
lar accusations. Well then, gentlemen, 
those who make such accusations must take 
upon themselves the responsibility of them, 
and have the courage to come forward and 
substantiate them. Iinvite them, and not 
only themselves, but also all the Catholic 
deputies, to come either to the Political 
Department or to the Chancery, and exa- 
mine the official and confidential corre- 
spondence both of the Federal Council and 
of the President of the Confederation, 


In conclusion, M. Cérésole read 
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a letter addressed to the Swiss 


Minister in Berlin, of which this 
was the last paragraph : 


We follow with the most lively interest 
the development of the struggle in Ger- 
many, but we will not have recourse to 
any moral intervention, much less will we 
submit to any pressure whatever in order to 
maintain it in Switzerland. 


As might have been expected, no 
one appeared either at the Political 
Bureau or at the Chancery; but, 
also, no one retracted. 

On the following day, M. de 
Ségesser, after paying homage to 
the uprightness of the Federal 
Council, called upon M. Cérésole 
to give greater precision to his 
accusations, whereupon the Presi- 
dent of the Confederation made 
answer as follows : 


I hasten to reply that we have been 
informed, from a perfectly certain and 
official source, that, either under the Go- 
vernment of M. Thiers or under the Govern- 
ment that succeeded, active and reiterated 
steps were taken to induce a diplomatic 
action on the part of France towards 
Switzerland in relation to our religious 
conflict ; that memorials were addressed to 
the French Government showing that it 
had the right to take in hand the question 
of Catholic interests in the Canton of 
Geneva; and that one of these memorials 
was presented by Mgr. Dupanloup, and sup- 
ported by many Catholic deputies of influ- 
ence in the National Assembly. 


These underhand dealings pro- 
ceeded from M. Mermillod,and from 
the party of which he is the soul. 
M. Thiers took no notice of them, 
and at the end of April he said to 
M. Kern, the Swiss Minister : 


I see plainly enough what the clergy 
are aiming at, but they will not succeed. 
I will not listen to anything of the sort; 
of that you may be assured; and I au- 
thorise you to communicate this to your 
Government. 


What would it have been if M. 
Cérésole had entered still more into 
detail ? 

Towards the close of 1870, M. 
Mermillod was continually going to 
and fro between the country-house 
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called Rigot-Tingrelin, situated 
about ten minutes’ walk from Geneva, 
and thatof M. de Budé, alittle farther 
on the road to France. In the first 
were the ex-Empress Eugénie and 
Queen Isabella; in thesecond wasthe 
Comte de Chambord. He also went 
very assiduously to Don Carlos, who 
habitually resided in the environs 
of Geneva. He was equally atten- 
tive to Don Carlos and Isabella— 
which of the two he deceived I 
know not; but what interests us 
more is the promise he obtained 
from the Empress, before the war, 
of the re-establishment of the su- 
premacy of the Catholic worship at 
Geneva, to be consecrated by the 
restitution of the Church of St. 
Pierre. This promise was made to 
him at the time he was preaching 
the Caréme at St. Clothilde. He 
mentioned it confidentially to several 
persons in Geneva, and carried his 
presumption so far as to make al- 
lusion to it from the pulpit of the 
church of Notre-Dame in Geneva 
in the following words: ‘ An august 
promise permits me to hope that 
before long I shall be enabled to 
address you from a more resounding 
pulpit.’ It is possible that it was 
thisthat determined the police of Ge- 
neva to make a visitation at night at 
the country-house, Rigot-Tingrelin. 
One thing is certain, that they con- 
firmed the presence there of M. 
Mermillod and of the two ex- 
sovereigns.” 

Why they confined themselves to 
the establishment of this fact—why 
this visitation was kept as secret as 
possible—is a mystery. I will not 
repeat the rumours which circulated 
about this period concerning cer- 
tain financial favours shown by M. 
Mermillod to a very high function- 
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ary, attached to the Swiss Crédit 
Foncier, who repaid him by silence. 
The fact that interests History is 
that, during all this period, the 
official representative of the Holy 
See at Geneva was continually 
plotting with foreign powers against 
the independence of his country, 
seeking to foment troubles and to 
create complications from which he 
alone should profit, while the people 
were left to suffer the consequences 
of them. I ought, in deference to 
truth, to say, that not all the clergy 
made themselves accomplices of 
these acts of treason. Thus the 
clergy of Argovie solemnly pro- 
tested against the acts of M. Mer- 
millod. As to the Catholics, the 
attitude taken by their most au- 
thorised representatives, M. de 
Ségesser among others proves that, 
if 1t were a question between M. 
Mermillod and their country, they 
would not hesitate to abandon the 
former in order to preserve the 
latter from foreign intervention— 
exactly like the Mexicans and Ba- 
varians. M. Thiers had not been 
deceived, and for this he incurred 
all the anger of the Right. Mac- 
Mahon himself, notwithstanding his 
innocence in foreign politics, has 
followed the example of his pre- 
decessor. Will he have the same 
fate ? 

Such defeats ought tohave opened 
the eyes of the Curia and induced 
it to retire, pro tempore at least, to 
its tents. Nothing of thesort; and 
we shall see it increasing in vio- 
lence in proportion as it suffered 
defeat. 

On February 29, 1873, the Grand 
Council of Geneva definitively com- 
pleted the organisation of religious 
worship by an organic law—the 


_* This idea of recovering St. Pierre from Protestantism is not an isolated fact, nor is 
it @ personal project of M. Mermillod. It forms part of the general plan of the Holy 
See. Thus the Echo de Fourviéres, in an article bearing the title, ‘ Persecution in 
Geneva,’ expresses itself as follows: ‘We offer up our prayers to Heaven that in the 
midst of the triumph of the Church it may be reserved to you (Mermillod) to take a 
Vengeance worthy of you, that is, to convert your persecutors, and to perform a mass in 
the Church of St. Pierre at Geneva.’ (October 1872.) 
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complement of the constitutional 
law. 

This law divided the Canton of 
Geneva into twenty-three parishes, 
and the town into three. It left to 
the Catholic electors the care of 
electing their ecclesiastics, admit- 
ting every Catholic priest as a can- 
didate; determined the form of oath, 
the cases of revocation and re- 
election ; fixed the salaries, abo- 
lished all fees; entrusted to the 
same electors the formation by vote 
of their Communal Councils, subject 
to a superior Council of twenty-five 
members, chosen for four years by 
all the electors of the Canton ; and, 
lastly, granted to religion paid by 
the State the enjoyment of all the 
churches and manses which were 
municipal property. 

On October 12, the law was 
carried out by the elections to the 
three benefices of Geneva. 

The three candidates were M. 
Loyson, ex-Pere Hyacinthe, Hurt- 
ault, intimate friend and secretary 
to Mgr. Guibert, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and I believe his 
Vicar-General, and M. Chavard. 

The Ultramontanes covered the 
walls with placards urging the 
Catholics to abstain from voting. 
Whoever voted, it was said, ceased 
ipso facto to be a Catholic. These 
violently worded placards were 
signed by the mayors. Notwith- 
standing these threats* and pro- 
hibitions, 1,324 Catholic electors 
out of 2,595 voted. 1,289 votes 
were found valid, and 1,256 votes 
were given to each of the candi- 
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dates. If the usual number of those 
who abstain from voting in similar 
cases, either from indifference, ill- 
ness, or absence, is taken into ac- 
count, the total number induced to 
abstain by Infallibility did not ex- 
ceed 500 to 600. Such is the 
effective force of the clericals in 
Geneva. Was it worth while to 
make such a fuss about it? 

The Church of St. Germain was 
immediately handed over to the 
newly-elected by the Municipal 
Council. In February 1535 this was 
also the first church of the Reforma- 
tion. On February 12 of that year 
several citizens of Geneva petitioned 
the magistrates to allow a certain 
Franciscan friar to preach the Gospel 
in the Cathedral during the Caréme. 
On the refusal of the chapter, the 
Church of St. Germain was granted 
to him. When the Franciscan was 
about to mount the pulpit, he was 
attacked by the women, who treated 
him like a dog. One of them, 
Perronette, called the ‘ All-round,’ 
armed with a large wooden pin, 
struck around her right and left. 
On the 14th the Council condemned 
Perronette to two days’ imprison- 
ment on bread and water, and two 
of her companions, women of loose 
life, were banished the city. As 
to the Franciscan, he resumed his 
preachings in peace, and received 
for his trouble fifty bundles and three 
pounds of candles, together with 18 
florins for his lodging. One year 
later, Thomas Vandel, Curé of St. 
Germain, embraced the Reforma- 
tion. 





* The following are some extracts from the circular of the mayors: ‘ You are insulted 


in your dignity of Catholic citizens. 


They want to trample under foot the religion of 


your fathers, to shatter your convictions, to take possession of your churches and pres- 
byteries, to drive away your priests in order to replace them by intruders; to such 


claims let your only answer be contempt! ’ 


‘ As to us, let us take a proud and worthy attitude, let us remain in our communes 


and wait! 
and make it respected.’ 


When the hour comes, strong in our right, we shall know how to assert it 


‘ Electors, we count upon you! We will never Jet a tyrannical law be applied to us. 
We will struggle, if it be necessary, in defence of our rights and liberties.’ 
All this because the State said to the Catholics, ‘Attend to your own business 


yourselves,’ 
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Now, after four centuries, a new 
Reformer again makes the domes of 
St. Germain resound with the word 
of the Gospel ; and the Curé Vandel 
has a successor in Father Hya- 
cinthe. Let us examine this strange 
figure—thin Latin imitation of the 
German Luther. 

M. Hyacinthe Loyson was born 
at Orleans in the year 1827. His 
father was a professor. After a 
strict course of classic stndies, 
Loyson entered the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice in 1845, and was ordained 
priest in 1849. Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the Seminary of Avignon, 
afterwards of Theology at that of 
Nantes, he became later Vicar of 
St. Sulpice, and then entered the 
Order of the Carmelites. It was 
then that he made his début as 
a preacher at Lyons, and created 
a great sensation. Thence he went 
to Bordeaux in 1863; then to Paris, 
where he preached in the Made- 
leine for five years, and lastly at 
Notre-Dame. Disquieted by his 
boldness, the Jesuits ordered him to 
moderate his language. On Sep- 
tember 20, 1869, he threw away his 
gown and reconquered his indepen- 
deuce. Shortly afterwards he went 
to New York, where he preached 
in the French theatre to an audi- 
ence at 10 dollars a head. Short, 
thick-set, apoplectic, with drooping 
eyelids and thick lips, he gives the 
impression of a shopkeeper’s assist- 
ant turned into a sacristan. He is 
awkward in his gait, wishing to 
appear bold, and seems as if he 
were always dragging a gown or a 
cassock. 

I saw him in New York on the 
boards, and the sentiment he in- 
spired me with was rather that 
of pity than of admiration. For 
the sonorous but empty eloquence 
of the pulpit, there is needed first 
of all the pulpit, then minds im- 
pressed by the immensity of the so- 
called sacred domes, incense, wax 
candles, and especially the cassock 
of the priest or monk. There are 
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required minds specially disposed 
to appreciate this music, which no 
more admits discussion than any 
other. Put the sacred orator into 
a frock coat, instead of a gown or 
surplice, and he only can emit 
smothered and discordant sounds. 
Such was the effect produced upon 
me by Hyacinthe Loyson at New 
York. At Geneva, he resumed the 
sacerdotal dress and the pulpit, and 
his music gave forth more harmoni- 
ous chords. Harmony, sonorousness, 
and mimicry—that is all I can affirm 
of him—a Frederick Lemaitre with- 
out his nature, his power, and his 
variety ; but nothing that resembles 
an original thought, strongly con- 
ceived, vigorously deduced, and 
striking by its logical clearness— 
only the everlasting repetitions of 
Catholicism, with its crass and pom- 
pous phrases addressed to women. 
This is the weak or strong side of 
Loyson according as one takes it. 
One feels that he loves the woman, 
and certainly he will make himself 
beloved by her. Indeed, this is the 
only point in which he can compete 
effectually with Mermillod and the 
Holy See, which only governs 
through women. 

In America, Loyson married 
Madame Merriman, who already 
had a son between sixteen and 
seventeen years of age, and has 
now a second son. In marrying 
and becoming a father, the new 
Curé of Geneva has given an 
excellent example, and has wholly 
broken with Rome. This is the 
only priest I know who has been lo- 
gical in his acts. I cannot say as 
much for his words, as we shall 
see. 

I have no details of the biography 
of the Abbé Hurtault. All that I 
can say is that he is a tall, hand- 
some man, who appears to be about 
thirty-five years of age. With a 
broad forehead, a deep-set eye, and 
with a wiry and muscular figure, 
the Abbé Hurtault produces on me 
the impression of a wrestler. Heis 
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at once a man of action and an or- 
ganiser, and I believe him to be the 
true pillar of the new Church of 
Geneva. Less loud in voice than 
Hyacinthe, I consider him to be 
much more in earnest, and more 
dangerous or more useful according 
to the path he may eventually pur- 
sue. 

Many people will accuse me of 
harshness towards Father Hya- 
cinthe. I have no fear of being con- 
tradicted by the future. It will be 
found that Father Hyacinthe, with- 
out Notre-Dame, without his gown 
and his clients, will effect little. If 
the Catholic Reformation establishes 
itself, it will establish itself by men 
such as the Abbé Hurtault and the 
Abbé Herzog. 

The Ultramontane journals having 
put various malevolent interpreta- 
tions on the arrival of Father Hya- 
cinthe at Geneva, I will give the 
facts. About the 2nd or 3rd of 
March, 1873, a committee of Liberal 
Catholics was appointed from among 
300 of them to invite Father Hya- 
cinthe to come and give some lec- 
tures in Geneva. He answered by 
the following letter, and came. 

Gentlemen,—There are not two ways to 
answer an invitation such as that you have 
done me the honour to address to me both 
in your own and in the name of 300 of 
your co-religionists, Ultramontanism is at 
the present moment, without distinction of 
boundaries, the common enemy of all who 
are earnest supporters of the Gospel and of 
liberty; and, for my part, in answer to 
your appeal, I consider it my duty to com- 
bat Ultramontanism at Geneva as I have 
fought it at Paris, at Munich, and at Rome. 
Is it necessary that I should add that I shall 
never do it except on the ground of liberty 
of conscience, Christian faith, and the true 
Catholic tradition? Persuaded as I am 
that this is also your ground, I most will- 
ingly undertake to give some lectures in 
Geneva, and I beg you, gentlemen, to 
receive the assurance, &c. &c. 

Hyacintue Loyson. 


In another letter, published about 
the same time by the Journal des 
Débats, he gives a very good answer 
to the reproach of certain Ultramon- 
tane journals, that he had contri- 


buted to the measures taken against 
Mermillod. 
Paris : March 3, 1873. 

My dear Friend,—You have been cor- 
rectly informed. I have been invited to 
Geneva by 300 Catholics, not to fulfil 
pastoral functions there, but to preach the 
principles of true Catholicism. I know 
very well that this step will be misinter- 
preted by a certain press, which will 
endeavour to connect it with the conflict 
now going on in Geneva. To such inter- 
pretations the answer is easy. I have 
taken no part, and have had no occasion to 
give an opinion, in this conflict. The mis- 
sion, purely religious, which I go to fulfil 
is by its very nature anterior to it, and, I 
venture to say, superior, for it answers to 
an institution of the Church which esta- 
blishes itself more and more in the whole 
of Europe. 

It was in the Hall of the Reforma- 
tion that M. Hyacinthe Loyson gave 
his first representation or lecture. 
The Old Catholic committee, foresee- 
ing that there would be a great con- 
course, had limited the number of 
admissions to 3,000. It was a fa. 
vour to obtain a ticket, and many 
were disappointed in their hopes to 
hear the sacred orator, who received 
a regular ovation. He might con- 
sole himself for a short time for 
having lost his audience of Notre 
Dame, but he could not deceive 
himself about the difference of the 
sentiments which animated the two 
assemblies. In the place of silence 
and holy meditation, there was loud 
and tumultuous applause, which, if 
it showed sympathy and admiration, 
seemed nevertheless addressed ra- 
ther to an artist than to a priest. 
The church was lost in the scene, the 
sermon in the representation. It 
was full of life, but terrestrial. I 
state the fact, but am far from com- 
plaining of it. 

M. Loyson had before him a 
chosen audience, a select audience, 
as it is the fashion to call such 
meetings, where the rich elbow one 
another, and whence the people are 
rigorously excluded. Therefore, he 
began by a clever piece of flattery, 
which brought him a thousand 
plaudits. 
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Has not the struggle between two great 
neighbouring and rival nations on the 
Rhine been represented as the combat be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism, and 
were not afterwards God and Atheism seen 
struggling within the walls of Paris, blood- 
stained by the crimes of the Commune ? 

These crimes of the Commune 
are not proved, and, for me, they 
exist only in the excited imagina- 
tion of those who, under the im- 
pression of fear, accept without 
question the calumnies invented 
and paid for by hatred. That is 
not history. Let us wait till it has 
given its verdict after debating 
both sides of the question. Until 
that time comes, the conqueror 
alone has been heard. But even if 
this verdict had been given, I would 
still say itis a bad thing to buy a 
smile from the rich by an insult to 
misfortune, and to beg for a welcome 
on foreign soil by a calumny directed 
against the proscribed exiles whom 
it shelters. 

After this début, which I will call 
the exordium by insinuation, M. 
Loyson proceeded to describe the 
religious situation and to lay down 
the plan of campaign which he pro- 
posed to follow : 

From this point of view, then, I establish 
undeniably that there are three plans of 
campaign and three kinds of arms in pre- 
sence of one another. 

_I. Jt has been said, ‘It is a war of destruc- 
tion; we have to do with a mortal enemy ; 
we must therefore fight him in order to 
destroy him;’ therefore the sword of force 
and that of science have been taken up to- 
gether, and two sorts of persecution have 


been put into action in order to destroy the 
Roman Church. 

2. Others have perceived something 
strange in this enemy; they have sought 
to put him to sleep rather than to fight 
him—to enchain him by every species of 
sweet seduction, rather than by all the 
energies of force. 

3. Lastly, others have said, ‘ Let us make 
a separation which shall be peace; let us 
relegate the Church to her own domain, 
the spiritual and abstract life of man, and 
keep for ourselves his concrete, and, pro- 
perly speaking, human life.’ 

Of these three plans of campaign, the first 
two are, the one criminal, the other mixed 
with culpable elements, and al! three are 
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weak, Let us consider them together for 
a moment, and then let me propose another 
plan, of war at first, but of peace afterwards, 
for after every war there is need of peace. 


M. Loyson is not a partisan of 
the doctrine of the separation of 
Church and State. 


How is it possible that a Church—I do 
not say the Catholic Church, but that any 
Church whatever—could consent to ignore 
civil society, domestic society, human so- 
ciety, everything, in fact, which is included 
in the word State? Since when is the 
Church only made to form ascetics, to people 
the convents, and to display in the interior 
of its temples the poetry of its processions 
and of its rites ? That is butasmall part of 
the aim it has in view. Another mission 
has been given to it: ‘ docete omnes gentes.’ 
It has to mould men upon the earth, 
to make them in the terrestrial city and 
family less unworthy to enter the celestial 
city and family. At birth, in marriage, and 
at death—in the three principal acts of the 
life of man—the Church presents itself with 
three solemn sacraments, and you tell it to 
ignore the family! It has in charge to 
teach the people respect for the laws and 
the magistrates, to teach the magistrate 
respect for liberty, and you tell it to ignore 
society! 

No; there are not two kinds of morality, 
a private morality and a public morality, 
a lay morality and a religious morality. 
Morality is one, embracing all private, do- 
mestic, and religious questions ; and never 
will a Church which respects itself renounce 
its legitimate influence in matters of the 
hearth and the city. 


Quod est demonstrandum. 

It remains to be seen whether 
fathers of a family will acknowledge 
their inferiority, as opposed to 
priests who ignore the family, and 
whether they will abdicate in fa- 
vour of the latter, and leave the 
direction of their families in their 
hands. 

Many may ask, In what are the 
sacraments of baptism, of marriage, 
and of extreme unction more ‘ so- 
lemn ’ and more indispensable than 
that of penance? I should be tempt- 
ed to believe, on the contrary, that 
the latter, as a periodic function, 
might have some result, good or 
bad, while the others are simply 
formalities. But let us hear the 
orator’s opinion on confession : 
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And the fanatical Church of the confes- 
sional, which corrupts the family under 
pretence of instructing it, has largely pro- 
fited by it. 

M. Loyson winds up as follows : 


Therefore these three plans are either 

foolish or criminal ; there is but one which 
is at once legitimate and salutary—it is 
Catholic reform. You will neither destroy 
nor banish the Catholic Church. It will 
always have an eye and a hand everywhere. 
It has to be reformed, but not in spite of 
its members. 
Thereupon M. Loyson utters a 
piece of flattery of the illustrious M. 
Thiers, who was then all-powerful, 
and concludes with this phrase : 


When the mountain shall have been 
swallowed up, the tree, which shall have 
sprung living and majestic from the seed 
sown by us, will be the great Universal 
Christian Church, and all the birds of 
heaven will sing joyous canticles in its 
branches. (Immense applause.) 


What is the meaning of this 
phraseology and of these plaudits? 
I ask every one of the applauders 
to tell me, not what there is to be 
admired, but simply what is meant 
by this swallowed-up mountain, 
this majestic tree sown by M. Loy- 
son, and by these birds which sing 
canticles? Birds whistle or warble, 
sing if you please; but sing canticles 
—no, never! Now, I mistrust these 
fine things, which cannot be ex- 
pressed in the common but intelli- 
gible language of reason. Where 
one ceases to appeal to the latter in 
order to address one’s-self to the 
imagination, and flatter it by 
roundness of period, sonorousness 
of expression, and the glare of meta- 
phor, [ only see darkness, and my 
heart is closed to it accordingly. 
How much I should have preferred 
to hear M. Loyson wind up by a 
sober, logical, and clear develop- 
ment of his proposition : ‘ Catholic 
reform.’ It would have been more 
difficult and less brilliant, but far 
more useful, 

After the speech of M. Loyson, 
we were just as far advanced as we 
were before, and yet he proposed to 
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tell us what he wanted. He ended 
by telling us what he did not want. 

It was the interest of the Swiss 
Government to encourage the ex- 
Carmelite, as it was the interest of 
every sincere lover of liberty to al- 
low him free elbow-room in his 
struggle with Rome. M. Cérésole, 
President of the Confederation, in- 
vited M. Loyson to dinner. Inde 
ire. The clerical press inveighed 
bitterly against M. Cérésole and his 
father, a venerable pastor and son 
of a pastor, whom they accused of 
‘ apostasy.’ 

It was necessary to stir up opi- 
nion, especially French opinion, in 
order, regnante Henri V., to bring 
about an intervention. The follow- 
ing is one of the episodes of this 
campaign—a corollary of that of the 
pilgrimages. 

Taking advantage of the return 
of the pilgrims from Paray-le- 
Monial at Lourdes, at Notre Dame 
de la Salette, &c., the black inter- 
national organised a little riot at 


Geneva. A very grand pilgrimage 
had been made to Allinges near 


Thonon in Savoy. It was from 
that place that the gentle Mer- 
millod had blessed his beloved 
Geneva. At the moment when a 
band of these pilgrims, excited by 
wine, landed at Geneva, and were 
screaming outagainst the republican 
city—the city of petrolists, as they 
called it—one of them, a Genevese, 
received from another Genevese a 
couple of smart boxes on the ear. 
Hooting and hissing followed just 
as ina theatre. The leader of the 
claque was plainly to be seen giving 
the signal to a small body of the 
faithful, who quickly spread them- 
selves about and tried to make as 
much noise as possible. The Pari- 
sian refugees, accustomed to these 
gettings-up, had not a moment’s 
doubt concerning the origin and 
aim of this foreign importation. 
The Genevese, more innocent, en- 
deavoured to discover the authors 
of the tumult; in vain of course, for 
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the same train had carried away 
the actors towards France. Now 
see what the Commissary of Police 
of St. Julien wrote home to his 
Government about this affair: 
‘Blows were struck at the priests 
as they landed ; several curés were 
trodden under foot, and a banner 
disappeared in the scuffle.’ Imme- 
diately the Ultramontane journals, 
improving upon this lying despatch, 
called out for French intervention, 
and then, without waiting, con- 
founding the wish with the reality, 
announced that a threatening note 
had been addressed to the Federal 
Government ! 

A short time ago was celebrated 
the installation of the Curés to the 
three principal parishes of the 
canton, Carouge, Chéne,and Lancy. 
Notwithstanding the vain threats 
of M. Blanc, vicar of M. Mermillod, 
who declaimed from the pulpit of 
Carouge—‘ The arm of iron which 
is to drive us from this church has 
not yet been forged; we will not 


be driven out, even if blood should 
flow!’—no blood flowed, but only 
wine; and the church of Carouge 
is to-day in the hands of the Old 
Catholics. 

It was from this same pulpit that 


the same Abbé on December 13 
addressed the following advice to 
the women. After having accused 
the Council of State of robbery, he 
said to them: ‘If your husbands 
belong to the Association of Liberal 
Catholics, and if they vote, deny 
them your embraces.’ (Textual.) 
For this act the Abbé Blanc was 
dismissed. 
_ These words are not the act of an 
isolated madman, they are the mani- 
festations of a plan of action regu- 
larly followed. Thus M. Siebert, 
Curé of Commonhofen, has just 
been condemned to a month’s im- 
prisonment for having preached a 
sermon in which occurred the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Whoever votes in the Liberal sense or 
Tefuses to vote, deserves that his wife and 
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children, when he returns home, should 
call him a traitor—a Judas! His wife 
and his children ought to spit in his face. 

On January 6, 1874, a bishop 
arrived from Italy, having broken 
with the Holy See. He is the 
first, and is provided with all 
that is necessary to make others. 
Great joy in the Liberal camp: 
‘ The hierarchy once constituted, we 
are saved,’ they say. I doubt it. 
The hierarchy has never saved any- 
thing. Liberty alone saves; and 
that isthe secret of the powerof Pro- 
testantism. They go on repeating: 
‘Our bishops will never be, can 
never be, despots. Held in leash 
by the Synods, instead of command- 
ing, they willobey. It is we—we 
only, who put them in movement.’ 
Yes, paper-bishops, like the danc- 
ing jacks of the Boulevards; the 
joy of children, and the tranquillity 
of parents ! 

Well! Such has always been the 
beginning—unfortunately the end 
has not been like it; and I am far 
from being reassured when I per- 
ceive the distinctness with which M. 
Hyacinthe, hardly installed, begins 
to lay stress upon his will. Thus, 
for instance, on the installation of 
the Abbé Marshall at Carouge, 
speaking of the Episcopal state of 
the Church of Geneva, he says : 

While in a state of formation the re- 
formed Catholic Church of Geneva is not 
connected with any bishop in particular. 
This state will not last, but the Church 
will prefer waiting, rather than submit to 
a foreign bishop. 

In a letter to the Temps dated 
from Geneva, September 19, 1873, 
I read the following passage : 

I have only to repeat here what I have 
emphatically and frequently proclaimed 
from the pulpit of St. Germain, that, in 
preserving the communion of faith and 
charity with the true Catholics, all the 
world over, the clergy of the Church of 
Geneva have not, and never will have, any 


bond of hierarchical connection with the 
German bishop. 


Further on : 
If I had merited in the remotest degree 
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that any journal worthy of consideration 
should confound me with a religious 
employé, subject to civil authority, I should 
never console myself. 


What has been gained, then P The 
Ultramontanes submit to the Pope, 
but refuse to obey the laws and the 
State. That is why we drive them 
away, and we do well. 

M. Hyacinthe Loyson is com- 
missioned to stop up the hole and to 
establish a religious worship subject 
to the State; and behold, he is hardly 
installed when he declares he is sub- 
ject to no one, acknowledges neither 
Pope nor State and no hierarchical 
bond with Germany, the only 
country besides Switzerland where 
the reform exists, and where there 
isa bishop. What is left, then, but 
the Church of M. Loyson ? 

This immense pride which belongs 
to the oratorical faculty, and is 
always developed at the expense of 
practical sense, will ruin M. Loyson, 
as it has already ruined M. Gam- 
betta and M. Castelar. J, in poli- 


tics, is the very worst thing of all, 


and the religious question here is 
essentially political. It must not 
be concluded from these words that 
I confound the fate of reform with 
that of Father Hyacinthe. Insti- 
tutions are saved by organisation, 
as it is by the imagination that they 
are ruined, 

Under the influence of the Abbé 
Hurtault, Geneva, as in the first 
times of Christianity, has been 
divided into three deaconries—the 
deaconry of Eaux-Vives, that of 
St. Germain, and that of the Rive- 
Droite. Each of these deaconries 
is divided into two—as a whole it 
is under the direction of a curé; 
each of its subdivisions is governed 
by a vicar. Every deaconry pro- 
vides for the poor by means of a 
committee of ladies answering to 
the dames de charité of the Ultra- 
montane parishes. The money does 
not fail, and that is a good sign. 
A rational organisation is the cause 
of a good administration. That is 
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the chief thing. But all this has 
only reference to the Church of 
Geneva. The point in question is 
to put a new Catholic Church in 
the place of the old. 

Leaving aside German Switzer- 
land, of which the altogether special 
movement deserves to be treated 
in a work apart, Romande Switzer. 
land may serve as the fulcrum of 
the Latin movement. Let us ex. 
amine the question from this point 
of view. Ido not speak of abso. 
lute Catholicism, stifling all spon- 
taneity of soul and levelling under 
its unity all human diversity which 
constitutes the force and is the 
best attribute of humanity. Its 
triumph would be its death by stag- 
nation. We have seen it in the 
Middle Ages. Let us speak of the 
union, which has been freely agreed 
upon, of the religious confedera- 
tion under the watchword ‘one 
sole father—one sole family:’ a 
beautiful Utopia which has its place 
along with the search after the 
philosopher’s stone and the quadra- 
ture of the circle—a deceitful mi- 
rage which has always attracted 
souls thirsting for mystic love and 
justice. 

The programme of M. Loyson— 
not the published one, but as ex- 
pressed in private—amounts to this: 
every people should establish, ac- 
cording to its own particular genius, 
a national Christian Church. The 
churches thus nationally established 
should become an international con- 
federation. It is the political pro- 
gramme of the friends of peace 
with the united States of Europe, 
and the Socialist programme with 
its international confederacy of 
trades-unions. Nothing of this sort 
has succeeded, and yet the Inter- 
national had a catholic bond in the 
identity of interests. 

The Reformation, or Protestant- 
ism, is the only living thing in the 
religious domain, and that is because, 
whileadmitting the absolute freedom 
of enquiry, it favours the expression 
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of the various aspirations of the 
soul and of human reason—an im- 
mense step in advance—to maintain 
in peace, by liberty, the various 
groups of which Protestantism is 
composed. 

But there its power has been 
arrested. The Reformation has 
been unable to combine its various 
elements so as to form a confederacy. 
They remain in juxtaposition. Sym- 
pathising the one with the other, it 
is possible that they may render one 
another a mutual support in case of 
danger. 

This, I believe, is the ne plus 
ultra that can be attained in the 
existing political state of the world. 
It would be, perhaps, the wisest thing 
to remain satisfied with it and to 
abandon the idea of Catholicity ; 
against which even the strength of 
Roman unity has been broken, and 
which no one will ever realise. A 


union of sympathy between all the 
dissenting churches on the ground 
of respect, liberty, and human dig- 


nity, a union capable of resisting 
Ultramontane encroachments, is 
probably all that can be hoped for 
in a Protestant country, and even 
in the East. 

That is no reason for renouncing 
the endeavour to unite as closely as 
possible the greatest possible num- 
ber of dissenters. It is the reproach 
that is justly brought against the 
German Old Catholics on the one 
hand, and the Romande Old Catho- 
lies on the other, that they isolate 
themselves too much, under the in- 
fluence of leaders who put national 
sympathy above the mission of peace 
and union which they have volun- 
tarily undertaken. On one side as 
on the other, political preposses- 
sions take the lead of religious in- 
terests; but one cannot serve two 
masters at the same time. 

The movement of German Swit- 
zerland, more important than that 
of Romande Switzerland, seems 
destined to serve as the bond of 
union between the two races. 
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There is another country where 
Protestantism has never taken a 
firm root, and which M. Loyson cer- 
tainly had in his eye when drawing 
up his programme of a national 
Church, and that is France. Every- 
thing in his attitude, in his action 
at Geneva, and in his relations with 
Germany, points to this preoccupa- 
tion of his thoughts. Is there the 
least appearance of success ? 

Gallicanism, which in other times 
might have served as a support, 
tends more and more to confound 
itself with Jesuitism, and to make 
force, authority, and centralisation 
the three theological virtues of its 
politico-religious creed. 

The superior clergy, chosen with 
the greatest care, well paid, and 
very influential, and even more sub- 
missive, are satisfied with the tem- 
poral, and do not trouble themselves 
about the spiritual, except in its 
relations to the temporal. 

The inferior clergy, ill-paid, but 
well watched, may groan as much as 
they like in petto, but must submit or 
die of hunger. That is the grand 
question. What can a dismissed 
priest do? Nothing. He cannot 
gain his livelihood; therefore he 
cannot risk it in a coup d'état. I 
have seen those who have come, and 
are still daily coming, to Switzer- 
land to gain intelligence. They are 
all in fear lest it should be known, 
and only run the risk when ‘sure of 
success—that is to say, of being 
elected to a cure or a vicarage. 
Religion has nothing to do with 
this, it is simply a question of posi- 
tion. If the success were assured, 
if the places were guaranteed, all 
the inferior clergy of France, or 
at least three-fifths of them, would 
rush hither. 

As to the population of France, 
it is another thing. The Liberal 
press does not trouble itself about 
the matter, or treats it as if it were 
beneath notice. 

The peasantry are ignorant of the 
movement; the enlightened public 
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scarcely perceives what is meant 
by this reformation that persists in 
its desire to remain Catholic and to 
preserve its hierarchy, and as yet 
has nothing precise to say about 
the serious changes it means to 
adopt in its worship, in its liturgy, 
&e. &e. 

Where will be the bond between 
Catholic tradition and the present 
Church? From what date is the 
Church infallible? &c. How are 
all these questions to be resolved ? 
Ina council? But it is a council 
which has decreed infallibility, and 
it is from a revolt against a council 
that has arisen this Old Catholic 
movement. To appeal from one 


council to another has no meaning ; 
and the council would decide no- 
thing, even if it could be convoked. 

Messieurs Loyson, Reinkens, and 
Dollinger have placed themselves 
above councils by their protest. 
They are the fathers of the new 
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Church; let them speak! And 
chiefly let them endeavour to come 
to an understanding with one an- 
other. 

Let them tell us in what their 
Christianity — Catholic or not is 
of little moment—is most in ac- 
cord with the exigencies of mo- 
dern society, with the spirit and 
conscience of mankind in 1874. In 
this respect justice must be done to 
the ex-Carmelite. He has done 
more than his colleagues. By mar. 
rying and unmasking the turpitude 
of the confessional, he has given 
an example that is worth all his 
preaching. 

In conclusion, we may see in the 
movement of German Switzerland— 
which is more complete, if not more 
radical, than that of Romande Swit- 
zerland—that the new Church seems 
to have established itself definitely 
on the ruins of the old one in the 
Swiss Confederacy. 

G. CLUSERET. 


(To be continued.) 
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IDOLS OF 


the course of my labours for 

improving the education of 
women, I have been met by sundry 
obstacles, ‘idols,’ as Lord Bacon 
terms those false beliefs and false 
objects of popular reverence, which 
hinder the light of truth, usurp the 
homage, and exercise the sway 
over human life, rightfully belong- 
ing to the true principles they 
have displaced. These idols of so- 
ciety are two: the name of the one 
is Gentility; for the other I must 
coin a name and call it Femininity. 
Both are degraded symbols of a 
once noble worship, the travesty of 
noble ideals; for Gentility is the 
counterfeit of true gentlehood, and 
Femininity is the counterfeit of true 
womanliness. To expose the mean- 
ness and emptiness of these coun- 
terfeits by contrasting them with 
the worth and nobleness of the 
things they profess to be and are 
not, and by so doing, if possible, to 
topple them down from the place of 
honour they now hold among us, is 
the perhaps too adventurous design 
of this paper. 

Let us give Gentility its dearly 
loved precedence, to which in this 
case it is the better entitled, as it 
is in fact the parent of Femininity. 
In ancient parlance the word 
‘gentle,’ from which gentility is 
derived, indicated not only a quality 
of manner, but real distinctions of 
birth, and of breeding befitting the 
birth. Gentle birth meant descent 
from noble ancestry, and gentle 
breeding was the training in those 
virtues and accomplishments which 
were deemed essential accompani- 
ments of noble birth. To have 
them was an obligation expressed 
in the old French motto—‘ noblesse 
oblige.’ Hence the words ‘ gentle- 
man,’ ‘gentlewoman,’ whichdenoted 
at once both the birth and the breed- 
ing. Let us note in passing that, had 
aristocracies always acted up to 
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this motto, which may be translated 
‘Be noble in deed as in name,’ we 
should never have heard of the rise 
of democracies. For the multitude 
must and will always have leaders, 
and aristocracies were founded by 
those whose inborn superiority 
made them the natural and neces- 
sary kings of men. When this 
inborn, and, in very truth, divine 
right to rule is lost, and aristocra- 
cies retain only the outward show 
of nobility, the inherited power and 
prestige which their founders won, 
the change may remain for centu- 
ries unperceived, and the yoke of 
submission unbroken; but when 
one of those periods of transition— 
which is in fact revolution—comes, 
such as that initiated in France by 
the first Great Revolution, such 
as we are living in now, when all 
things are put upon their trial, then 
will. the aristocracy, which, like 
the French in 1789, has become 
rotten af the core, and incapable of 
any natural leadership, be cast 
aside as found wanting, and the 
people will cry for new leaders who 
can prove by their deeds that they, 
in their turn, possess the divine 
right, because the inborn power, of 
leadership. The stately trunk with 
its leafy crown, which stood the 
very emblem of noble strength and 
empire above the lower wood of 
the forest, when the searching blast 
finds it all hollow within, falls to rise 
no more; and in its fall are crushed 
many a humble and happy nest 
built among its branches; many a 
sweet and lovely flower that bloomed 
among its sheltering roots; its 
power for good and for evil is alike 
laid low in one indiscriminate ruin. 
Nowit is this substitution of the out- 
ward for the inward, by which the 
ideal of gentlehood has been trans- 
formed into the idol Gentility ; and 
before this idol, dressed in the out- 
ward trappings of the power it has 
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usurped, we bow down and wor- 
ship, and bring to it sacrifices of 
our gold and our silver, of our com- 
fort, of our good sense, of our 
children’s welfare, of our self- 
respect ; and we let it drive its car 
over our necks while we grovel be- 
fore it, content if in return we 
can get counted among those who 
have its name written on their fore- 
heads. 

But we do not all of us call it by 
this name; like other heathens, we 
worship the same god under many 
names. Gentility having ceased to 
be a genteel word among the upper 
classes about a century ago, our idol 
is now called, according to circum- 
stances, fashion, style, or, in the 
latest slang of the day, ‘ good form.’ 
Sometimes it has no name given to 
it at all, but is worshipped under 
some unuttered formula, tacitly un- 
derstood by the initiated. Its man- 
dates are expressed in such cases by 
this single and pregnant sentence : 
‘Nobody does it,’ implying that 
there is a charmed circle of Some- 
bodies, outside of which existence 
need not be taken into account. 
Even so much as this is not spoken 
within that circle ; the law is writ- 
ten in their inner consciousness as 
‘ Somebodies,’ and needs no outward 
expression. Pity that the vast mul- 
titude of nobodies ceaselessly strug- 
gling to enter, or at least seem to 
enter, this charmed circle, by anxious 
imitation of its dress, and manners, 
and social forms, should not know 
the sublime unconcern with which 
their efforts are looked upon by the 
gods and goddesses of their Olym- 
pus! Metaphysicians divide the 
universe into the ‘I’ and the ‘not I;’ 
and the somebodies divide it into 
the us and the not us. With the 
lofty serenity befitting Olympian 
natures, the ws look down on the 
not us, sometimes ignoring, some- 
times in affable moods acknowledg- 
ing their existence, as haying some 
unknown uses in the scheme of crea- 
tion; sometimes bestowing a smile 
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on the hopeless struggles of the 
lower species to imitate the inimit- 
able; sometimes inwardly wonder- 
ing that the imitation is so good 
that it might deceive almost the 
very ‘select,’ but on the whole pla- 
cidly indifferent whether the not us 
walk the world in West-end attire 
or in the garb of Fegee Islanders— 
whether they eat, drink, live, ask 
their friends to dinner or to dance, 
according to the prescribed ritual of 
fashion, or whether they neither eat, 
drink, nor live at all. 

But this highest summit of Olym- 
pus is not the only habitation of the 
divinity we are speaking of. Gen- 
tility, like Buddha, has many incar- 
nations, and resides for each class 
in the class immediately above it. 
For the small shopkeeper it dwells 
in the larger tradesman ; the latter 
sees it in the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the successful profes- 
sional man ; these again bow down 
before rank, which has been called 
the ‘heaven of the middle-classes ;’ 
and in the hierarchy of rank itself, 
from the baronetage to the Premier 
Duke, there are circles within cir- 
cles in which the essence of genteel 
divinity is increasingly sublimated, 
till at last the quintessence is 
reached in the supreme US, to 
whom all below them are alike le- 
velled in the general insignificance 
of the ‘ not us.’ 

These different incarnations of 
Gentility have also their different 
localities. There is a genteel and a 
non-genteel quarter in every country 
town, which have nothing in com- 
mon but the parish church—and 
not always that, for the genteel asa 
rule go to church, and the non- 
genteel prefer chapel. Even in the 
church itself the distinction is felt, 
for the High Anglican has an aris- 
tocratic flavour about it, attractive 
to the genteel soul, while the very 
name of Low Church suggests asso- 
ciations obnoxious to Gentility. But 
both church and chapel goers, from 
the small shopkeeper to the wealthy 
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banker, bow reverently before the 
county families who dwell within 
park-gates, and never visit in the 
town. In London, the inhabitants 
of Islington and Highbury wait for a 
New Jerusalem in Clapham and 
Sydenham. St. Pancras and St. 
John’s Wood kotow before Ty- 
burnia, and Tyburnia burns incense 
to Belgravia and Mayfair. There 
is, however, no impassable barrier 
separating these gradations of gen- 
tility. There is a gate from the 
one to the other, and the open 
sesame is money. In the feudal 
times he who would be dubbed a 
knight had to prove himself capable 
of knightly deeds; by them alone 
could he win his spurs. Civilisa- 
tion has much facilitated this, as 
well as many other matters, and 
now the spurs can be bought, which 
is, of course, more convenient, as 
there is always some difficulty about 
a standard of merit, butthe standard 
of the currency is ready fixed to our 
hand. To say that a man is worthy 
to be ennobled leaves a troublesome 
vagueness as to what constitutes 
worthiness; but to say that he is 
worth so many thousands of pounds, 
is at once intelligible to the meanest 
arithmetical capacity. Of course 
the standard (in £ s.d. I mean) 
rises with the rank aspired to. A ca- 
pital of afew thousands will lift the 
shopkeeper into the higher regions 
of wholesale dealing; but only mil- 
lionaires can hope to take their 
place among county families, or 
penetrate into the arcana of the 
US. The millionaire may be coarse, 
uneducated, without a spark of ge- 
nius for anything but making 
money ; but at the touch of his ‘al- 
mighty dollar’ doors spring open 
at which good birth, good breeding, 
culture, talent, even genius itself, 
without that talisman, may knock 
in vain. If he have a son to inherit 
his wealth, what noble house with 
an inconvenient number of daugh- 
ters will refuse to let him choose 
his bride among them? If he have 
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a daughter, what coronets, some- 
what the worse for wear, and want- 
ing regilding, will not be thrown at 
her feet ? How, indeed, can ances- 
tral fields, showing a tendency to 
become poor, be enriched otherwise 
than by this process, which Mdme. 
de Sévigné, some two hundred 
years ago, so aptly termed ‘ manur- 
ing our lands ?’—or how are lovely 
and delicate young ladies, carefully 
bred to do nothing in the most ex- 
pensive way, and endowed with for- 
tunes averaging under 5,000/. in the 
3 per cents, to be provided with the 
fitting accessories of a purely orna- 
mental existence, except by prudent 
disposal to the highest bidder ? In 
what way the millionaire made his 
money is a trifling detail which need 
not be enquired into. We are a 
practical people, even in our gen- 
tility, and if the gilding on our idol 
be but thick enough, why look be- 
low it to discover whether its feet 
be of brass, or even of vilest clay ? 
We will proceed now to examine 


the laws Gentility imposes on its 


worshippers. They are not to be 
found in any written code, but are 
rather of the nature of those unspo- 
ken customs which are none the less 
binding that they are not verbally 
expressed. After careful observa- 
tion of the habits and opinions of 
the genteel classes, I think they 
may be resumed with tolerable 
accuracy in the following precepts : 

1. Do no manner of useful work 
that you can afford to leave undone; 
for work is the necessity of the vul- 
gar, and idleness the privilege of 
the supremely genteel. 

2. If you cannot afford to keep 
this law of idleness, enforce it with 
double severity on your wives, and 
especially your daughters, for in 
their case work is not only ungen- 
teel, it is also unfeminine. 

3. The third precept is addressed, 
I was going to say, to women, for- 
gctting that in the realms of Genti- 
lity there are no women, only ladies. 
It runs thus :—If you would be gen- 
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teel, be—or at least seem to be— 
weak and helpless, requiring service 
from all and doing none to any. Be 
ornamental if you can, but beware 
of being useful. 

The next two precepts are gene- 
ral, and apply to both sexes ;— 
the 4th says, ‘Do in all things as 
your neighbours do who are above 
you in rank and fortune; they who 
depart one jot or one tittle from this 
law shall not enter the kingdom of 
Gentility.’ Last and most important 
is this, ‘ Fret not yourselves about 
what you are, only about what you 
seem. Cleanse and gild the outside 
of the platter, this is what gentility 
requires of you; you may attend to 
the inside on Sundays, for it is 
without doubt genteel to go to 
church, provided always that you 
go as well dressed as your richer 
neighbours.’ 

Now let us look a little at the 
effect of this worship of Gentility, 
under its different names and forms, 
on the social and domestic life of the 
classes among which it prevails. The 


most important effect of any wide- 
spread and strongly held belief is, 
the ideal it holds up for admiration 


and imitation. Every great phase 
in the moral and religious history 
of mankind has produced an ideal 
embodying all the virtues and graces 
which stood highest in the estima- 
tion of the men of that time. The 
general practice may fall infinitely 
below the ideal, but it will always 
tend to conform, or at least seem to 
conform to it; and it will mould the 
whole moral and intellectual educa- 
tion of the day. We must beware, 
however, of confounding the nomi- 
nal or professed ideal of any time 
with its real, or what may be called 
its working ideal. In this country, 
for instance, our professed ideal is 
that of Christianity,but our working 
ideals are of quite another cort. 
The Gospel we profess says, ‘Scck 
ye first the kingdom of God;’ the 
gospel we believe in, and therefore 
practise, says, ‘Seek ye first the 
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kingdom of Mammon, and leave 
heavenly things to be added unto 
you,’ when the earthly ones can no 
longer avail. The preachers of that 
gospel do like Mrs. Quickly, when 
dying Falstaff called upon God, 
‘Now I, to comfort him, bid him 
he should not think of God; I 
hoped there was no need to trouble 
himself with any such thoughts yet.’ 
The Word we assert to be Divine 
says, ‘ The love of money is the root 
of all evil;’ the Word we obey 
says, ‘Without money there is no 
good.’ Of course we must profess the 
Christian version ; Scripture must be 
read in church, and the clergyman 
must enforce it as Divine truth; 
but practice is another thing. How 
could society get on if it attempted 
to conform its week-day life to Sun- 
day precepts? Such a proceeding 
would be as absurd as to go to our 
household or office work in a wed- 
ding garment. Only those danger- 
ously singular people who have 
‘fads’ and ‘notions,’ like poor 
Dorothea in Middlemarch, and in- 
sist on trying to live up to what 
they profess, ever attempt anything 
so impracticable. But, as was re- 
marked in the case of Dorothea, 
‘The great safety of society and 
domestic life was, that opinions were 
not acted on; sane people did what 
their neighbours did, so that if any 
lunatics were at large, one might 
know and avoid them.’ 

Let us try, then, to discover what 
is the real working ideal of Gentility. 
We have seen that the word 
‘gentle’ implied the possession of 
certain qualities, and looking closer 
into the matter, we shail find among 
many varieties of detail, one pre- 
vailing characteristic running 
through all the types of gentlehood. 
This is a certain elevation, refine- 
ment, and delicacy of feeling and 
taste, expressed outwardly by a 
certain dignity and grace of man- 
ner, creating an impassable barrier 
between the gentle and the vulgar. 
Listen to its description from the 
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master-hand of Burke: ‘That gene- 
rous loyalty to rank and sex, that 
proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the 
heart which kept alive, even in ser- 
vitude itself, the spirit of an exalted 
freedom. . . . The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, 
the nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise ..'. that sensibility 
of principle, that chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage while it 
mitigated ferocity, which ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under 
which vice lost half its evil, by losing 
all its grossness.”! 

This is the ideal of chivalrous 
gentlehood. What is the ideal of 
gentility P 

For loyalty it has substituted 
servility ; for grace, affectation; for 
manly sentiment, sentiment without 
manliness; for the honour that feels 
a stain like a wound, the honour 
that feels only the stain that is 
found out. Both take their stand up- 
on refinement, and abhor vulgarity ; 
but the refinement of the one is in- 
ward, of the other outward. The 
one means by vulgarity, what is low, 
coarse, mean, in feeling and taste ; 
the other, only departure from cer- 
tain conventional modes of dress 
and manner. True gentlehood car- 
ries its own dignity and refinement 
into any work it undertakes, and 
sees no degradation except in dis- 
honour. It cannot be lost by any 
act not in itself unworthy. But in 
the eyes of gentility, it is the work 
or the act itself, not sanctioned by 
the customs of the ‘ Somebodies,’ 
which it shrinks from as a degrada- 
tion. The imitation of what is sup- 
posed to be genteel custom, is 
greater the lower we go in the so- 
cial ‘scale, within the limits that 
admit any pretensions to gentility 
at all; but the subservience to the 
customs themselves is quite as great 
let us go as high as we will. To be 
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singular, to depart in any way from 
the conventionalities of society, is 
the most serious offence that can be 
committed by man, and especially 
by woman; and customary vice is 
more tolerated than unaccustomed 
virtue. As John Stuart Mill says 
in his Essay on Liberty : 


In our times, from the highest class of 
society down to the lowest, every one lives 
as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded 
censorship. Not only in what concerns 
others, but in what concerns only them- 
selves, the individual, or the family, do 
not ask themselves—What do I prefer? or, 
what would suit my character and disposi- 
tion? or, what would allow the best and 
highest in me to have fair play, and enable 
it to grow and thrive? They ask them- 
selyves—What is suitable to my position ? 
what is usually done by persons of my 
station and pecuniary circumstances ?. or 
(worse still), what is usually done by per- 
sons of a station and circumstances supe- 
rior to mine? I do not mean that they 
choose what is customary, in preference to 
what suits their own inelination; it 
does not occur to them to have any 
inclination except for what is custom- 
ary. Thus the mind itself is bowed 
to the yoke; even in what people 
do for pleasure, conformity is the first 
thing thought of; they like in crowds; 
they exercise choice only among things 
commonly done ; peculiarity of taste, eccen- 
tricity of conduct, are shunned equally with 
crimes; until by dint of noc following their 
own nature, they have no nature to follow: 
their human capacities are withered and 
starved; they become incapable of any 
strong wishes or native pleasures ; and are 
generally without either opinions or feel- 
ings of home growth, or properly their 
own. 


Now for some instances of the 
way in which this servility to the 
yoke of genteel custom tells in prac- 
tical life. And first in education. 
It is genteel to send your son to a 
public school and to college, not be- 
cause he gets the best education 
there—for sometimes it is the worst 
for his work in life—but because it 
will bring him into contact with 
the sons of the Somebodies. If he 
cannot be a lord, he will at least 
have been near one. It is genteel 
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to send your daughter to a young 
ladies’ seminary or college; but a 
Girls’ Public School is low, though 
the teaching may be a hundred 
times better, and the tone of the 
school more refined. In fact, gen- 
tility does not recognise girls any 
more than women; and this is pro- 
bably the reason why the University 
Local Examinations open to girls 
are so thinly attended. What gen- 
teel mother or schoolmistress would 
like to send up her daughters or 
pupils as ‘girls’? It is genteel to 
learn French and music ; but appa- 
rently gentility does not concern 
itself with such common things as 
spelling and grammar; as I am 
assured by experienced school-mis- 
tresses, that young ladies come to 
them to be ‘ finished’ in the above 
accomplishments, who are incapable 
of writing a sentence of English 
correctly. Their parents probably 
take the same view as a mother 
from whom a friend of mine was 
eliciting her opinions on education : 
‘Some,’ said she, ‘ lay store by one 
thing and some by another, but I 
like the pi-a-ner.’ Serious study 
after school-days are over is still 
more objectionable, for it would in- 
cur not only that dreaded stigma of 
singularity, but worse still, that of 
strong-mindedness. For is not weak- 
ness of mind a part of that delicate 
and attractive helplessness essential 
to feminine gentility, and which 
alone, we are told, has any charm 
for the masculine heart? Let us, 
however, warn the young ladies 
who go in for it, that its charm 
ceases with youth and beauty; and 
that the plain woman over thirty, 
who cannot help herself, is likely, 
unless she be an heiress, to have to 
do without any help at all. 

After education comes social life. 
It is of the essence of gentility to 
secm to be familiar with the classes 
above your own, and to imitate their 
habits. Genteel persons are always 
well versed in the births, deaths, 
jaarriages, and divorces of the peer- 
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age ; but it is unnecessary for them 
to trouble themselves about the do- 
mestic joys or sorrows of the no- 
bodies who may be their next-door 
neighbours. It is genteel for the 
shopkeeper’s daughter to ignore her 
father’s shop, for the farmer’s 
daughter to ignore the farm; to 
make themselves useful in either 
would be to forfeit that privilege of 
ladylike idleness which is, as it were, 
the Hall-mark of feminine gentility. 
There are hundreds of families in 
this country with daughters whose 
health, tempers, and spirits would 
be amazingly improved by a little 
useful regular work ; but gentility 
demands that servants should be 
kept to do for them what they 
would be the better for doing for 
themselves. So the father toils 
early and late; never sees his chil- 
dren by daylight in winter; never 
shares their pleasures in summer; 
wears away prematurely, perhaps, 
under this grinding labour, that his 
daughters may not contaminate 
their gentility, or soil their dainty 
fingers with the vulgarity of work. 
But all this slavery is often insufi- 
cient to keep them in the genteel 
luxury of idleness during his life, 
and secure them in the continuance 
of it by due provision after his 
death. To train them to provide 
for themselves would be horribly 
ungenteel, unless by husband-hunt- 
ing—the only profession open to 
genteel young ladies. If unsuccess- 
ful in that, the daughters remain 
weary, and too often soured and dis- 
appointed idlers in their father’s 
house, eating their hearts out, if 
they have any vigour of charac- 
ter or intellect, in the enforced 
dependence and vacuity of their 
lives: sometimes seeking excite- 
ment in fastness, sometimes in some 
form of pietism—ritualistic or evan- 
gelical; more often, at present, 
in the former ; for think what de- 
lightful variety of occupation it of- 
fers in its multiplied services, in its 
need of richly-adorned altars, and 
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embroidered vestments, and, best of 
all, in its confessional—securing, for 
one hour at least, the possession of 
a masculine ear into which to pour 
the troubles and difficulties of the 
feminine soul! Then comes the 
father’s death, and these helpless, 
untrained women must take their 
choice between genteel starvation 
or the work for bread for which 
they have been sedulously unfitted. 
The occupation they generally rush 
into is the one of all others where 
their unfitness can do the most 
mischief, that of teaching, or rather 
professing to teach ; but that is of 
little importance compared with the 
comfort derived from the feeling 
that they can be governesses with- 
out quite loosing hold of the skirts 
of gentility. Itis clear that this is 
a providential arrangement for the 
benefit of the ‘ Somebodies’ whose 
daughters must be taught and 
‘finished’ at home. The governess 
hangs like Mahomet’s tomb between 
the earth of the vulgar and the 
heaven of gentility, receiving some 
reflected honour, perhaps, from the 
first, but excluded from the plea- 
sures of either. Sometimes, though 
‘hard and rare,’ she is lifted into 
the heaven itself by some strange 
matrimonial miracle; and then, if 
she have the proper sense of genteel 
dignity which will make her con- 
ceal her antecedents, and let no one 
suspect that she had been able to 
stand alone and earn an independ- 
ence, she may take her place among 
the ‘ select,’ and sit among the de- 
ities of the genteel firmament on 
equal terms. 

These, however, are only the ex- 
ceptional few. The many have to 
eat the bread of dependence, bitter 
as dust and ashes to the taste; or 
enter upon the struggle for life 
almost as hopelessly as one who 
should strive to keep his head above 
water without having learnt to 
swim. From first to last they are 
the victims of gentility. 

Before leaving the subject of 
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gentility, I must say a few words 
about its nomenclature. We have 
seen that the terms ‘woman’ and 
‘girl’ are excluded from it. I ob- 
serve that by speakers and writers 
of the other sex they are often re- 
placed by the word ‘ female,’ which 
is not distinctive of the human 
species, but is the general indication 
of sex whether in man or beast. I 
rust say that I strongly object to 
an appellation which can be given 
with equal correctness to my cat or 
my dog, as to me. But everyone 
who is not a female is a lady; as I 
learnt from the labourer’s wife whom 
Thad addressed as ‘my good woman’ 
and who indignantly assured me 
that sbe was a lady, and no mure a 
‘good woman’ than I was myself. 
Even lower in the social scale we 
may find the same objection to the 
term ‘woman,’ to judge from the 
anecdote of the charitable visitor 
who found four families living 
in the four corners of one room, 
and who, on remarking that it was 
overcrowded, was assured by one of 
the inhabitants that it was quite 
comfortable now, the lady who used 
to live in the middle having died 
last week. Since every woman is 
to be called a lady, 1 wish every 
man could be called a lord, and then 
The grand old name of gentleman, 


Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled by all ignoble use, 


Might be reserved for him alone 


To whom a thousand memories call ; 
Not being less but more than all 

The gentleness he seem’d to be ; 

But seem’d the thing he was, and join’d 
Each office of the social hour 

To noble manners, as the flower 

And native growth of noble mind. 


There is an abbreviation of that 
grand old name, which in its eli- 
mination of syllables so happily 
symbolises the elimination of the 
qualities expressed by them, that I 
would suggest the extension of its 
use from the small class to whom it 
is now applied to the whole species 
in which these qualities are con- 
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spicuous by their absence. I mean 
the word ‘gent.’ Of the species I 
would designate by it, it cannot be 
said that they are gentle in any 
sense of the term, unless it be, un- 
happily, by birth. The essence of 
gentle manners is self-restraint out 
of consideration to others; but the 
distinguishing mark of the ‘gent’ 
is self-assertion, self-indulgence, in 
total disregard of others. The 
essence of gentle breeding is culture 
and the refinement which springs 
from culture ; but the ‘ gent’ is in- 
nocent of all culture except that of 
his moustachios. It may be said of 
him, in the words of one of our old 
writers: ‘He hath more gentle- 
schippe in his hat than in his head,’ 
Refinement to him means only luxury 
of a more or less expensive sort. 
His dress and general equipments 
may be according to the strictest 
fashion of the Somebodies, but his 
tastes and pursuits are those of the 
Somebodies’ grooms. His literature, 
like theirs, consists of the facts of 
the sporting papers, and the fiction 
of the sensational novel. His amuse- 
ments are of the same order, except 
that the noble sport of pigeon- 
shooting is above the groom’s 
means, and, let us hope, below his 
humanity. Both travel the same 
road, with only the difference be- 
tween the first-class and third-class 
carriage. The grace of the ‘ gent,’ if 
he have any, is not unbought, for it 
is due to his tailor and perfumer ; 
and he has no ‘flower of noble 
manners,’ for his manners are only 
the conventional forms of his own 
set, put on with his dress to go into 
company, and dropped at home as 
superfluous expenditure. He is, to 
quote Middlemarch once more— 
and the temptation is irresistible— 
‘accustomed to think that entire 
freedom from the necessity of be- 
having agreeably was included in 
the Almighty’s intentions about 
families.’ 

And manliness is as little to be 
found in him as gentlemanliness. 
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He wants its first characteristie— 
self-government. Instead of being a 
law unto himself, he prides himself 
on letting his desires be.a law unto 
him; and thinks himself a. fine 
fellow when most a slave to the 
appetites of his lower nature; to him 
‘a woman is only an animal, and 
that not of the higher sort ;’ and the 
only protection he offers to her 
weakness is in itself the deadliest 
insult. As he wears the outer garb 
of a gentleman, and is at heart a 
snob, so does he wear the outward 
semblance of a man, and is, after 
all, but a brute in disguise. 

I am sorry to be obliged to con- 
fess that the‘ gent’ has a female, 
whom I should denominate the 
lady-gent, but that in the English 
of Chaucer ‘gent’ was an adjective 
specially applied to the female sex, 
and signifying all those qualities of 
softness, elegance, refinement, deli- 
cacy of feeling, which are entirely 
absent in the ‘gent’ species. The 
female gent has as little woman- 
liness and gentle-womanliness as 
her male compeer of manliness or 
gentlemanliness. She is as desti- 
tute of true culture, culture of intel- 
lect, culture of taste, culture of 
moral sentiment, as servile in her 
deference to the Somebodies of her 
sphere, as indolent in exacting ser- 
vility from those she looks upon as 
nobodies. In one thing only her 
standard differs from his, but it isa 
vital difference : she is not required 
to be vicious as well as frivolous. 
There are vicious women, alas! 
in every grade of society; but— 
and let us thank God for it—vico 
has not yet been made one of their 
titles to distinction; and even among 
the ‘gents’ themselves no woman has 
yet been called a ‘muff’ because 
she resists her animal propensities 
instead of indulging them, and exer- 
cises the self-control of a human 
being instead of the license of the 
brutes. 

It will have become apparent 
from the above definitions that 
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the gents of both sexes must not be 
looked for in one class of society 
only,—they are found in all which 
have any pretensions to gentility. 
Their outward semblance differs ; 
the inner man is the same. George 
IV., instead of being the first gen- 
tleman (alas, for the ignoble use of 
the word), was really only the first 
gent in Europe— 


By blood a king, at heart a clown. 


There is a story told that Ben 
Jonson, being sick and in great 
distress, supplicated for help from 
King Charles I., who sent him only 
ten guineas. ‘ His Majesty has sent 
me this,’ said the indignant poet, 
‘because Iam poor and live in an 
alley. Tell him that his soul lives 
in an alley.” How many are those 
who dwell outwardly in palaces, 
but whose souls live in an alley! 
How many again are there who live 
and toil, from the cradle to the 
grave, in the dark alleys of this 
world, whose souls are all the while 
dwelling in palaces, palaces of crys- 
talline truth and purity, of lofty 
thought, of large sympathies, 
through which the free air and light 
of heaven sweep, ‘keeping far off 
each thing of sin and guilt!’ These 
are Nature’s gentlemen and gentle- 
women, Whenever we meet and 
recognise them let us bow before 
them reverently. They are the 
nobility of God’s own creation. 

We will go on now to the second 
idol of society that we have to deal 
with, i.e. Femininity, by which the 
problem of genteel life 1s complica- 
ted in the case of women. Femi- 
ninity is,as I have said, the offspring 
of gentility. Out of the classes 
which aspire to being genteel we 
hear nothing about it. The 
labourer, the mechanic, the small 
trader, know that their wives 
and daughters must take their share 
of work in keeping the family ; and 
the question is not what work is 
feminine, but what work a woman 
can get paid for doing. As a rule, 
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to which the legislation prohibiting 
the working of women in coal 
mines is, I think,the solitary excep- 
tion, the perception by men of the 
unfeminine character of any kind of 
labour, arises and grows very keen 
only when the labour is remunera- 
tive, and carries with it any social 
privilege or dignity. No ill-paid or 
unpaid drudgery, however hard or 
coarse, has been too hard or coarse 
for women. On the contrary, it is 
assigned to her because it is dis- 
tasteful to the stronger sex. The 
lordly savage reserves to himself 
the hunting and fighting for his 
family, not to spare the weakness 
of his squaw, but because hunting 
and fighting are his masculine plea- 
sures. He leaves to her toil quite 
as hard, but unrelieved by any 
agreeable excitement. I have seen 
the same thing among civilised 
men. Many atime I have met a 
German peasant walking leisurely, 
smoking his pipe, unincumbered by 
any burden, and followed by his 
womankind, staggering under a load 
of hay or vegetables or faggots, 
which almost concealed the human 
beast of burden from view. I have 
seen twenty women harnessed to a 
barge and towing it against the 
stream of the Rhine; no man put 
hisshoulder into the rope-harness in 
their stead, and bid them stand 
aside from work so unfitted for their 
sex. On the Italian side of the Alps 
the heaviest burdens are carried by 
women, and it is called faccenda di 
donna, women’s work. Only the 
other day did we not hear from the 
seat of war in Ashantee, that the wo- 
men are the best baggage carriers, 
and keep up with the line of march 
with a box of ammunition on their 
heads and a baby on their hips ? Itis 
a comfort to hear also that they have 
reserved to themselves the right to 
whip the men who refuse to fight. 
Ladies who desire to study and 
practise medicine, are told that itis 
unfeminine and unladylike, besides 
being too laborious for their sex, 
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and are urged instead to become 
nurses. Yet the nurse must under- 
take the care of both sexes, while 
the female practitioner attends only 
women and children. The strain 
upon the nerves and physical 
strength, the violence done to deli- 
cacy, the necessity of witnessing 
painful and disgusting sights, are 
greater in the case of the nurse 
than that of the physician, and are 
not relieved, as in the latter, by the 
strong interest of a scientific, pur- 
suit; while many of the offices which 
have to be performed by her, are in 
themselves of so repulsive a cha- 
racter, to anyone not bred to me- 
nial service, that only strong affec- 
tions or enthusiasm could overcome 
the disgust attending them; but 
then, neither high pay nor social 
position are to be attained by the 
nurse, while both are claimed by the 
physician. It has, therefore, been 
decided that it is highly unfeminine, 
—nay revolting to every feeling of 
womanly delicacy,—for a woman to 
be a physician, but most feminine 
to be a nurse, especially in military 
hospitals, where all the patients are 
men. I heartily agree that it is 
feminine ; that the care of the sick, 
like the care of children, is espe- 
cially women’s work; and I hope 
if ever we are forced to have a con- 
scription for military service, there 
will be a conscription of women for 
the service of the hospitals. But let 
it be acknowledged that it is equally 
women’s work to fill both depart- 
ments in the care of the sick of 
their own sex, that of the doctor as 
well as that of the nurse,—and that 
the one which requires the greater 
knowledge, the better trained in- 
tellect, is assuredly not that least 
fitted for a gentlewoman. 

To return from this digression to 
the code of Femininity, as existing 
in the genteel circles where this 
idol is worshipped. Its guiding 
principle is the law already found 
in the code of gentility, that the 
genteel woman should be idle and 
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useless. It is essentially feminine, as 
we all know, to spend the morning 
in shopping, the afternoon in visit- 
ing, the evenings in party-going or 
giving ; and therefore we must sup- 
pose not incompatible with those 
domestic duties which, we are as- 
sured, are the sole end and aim of 
a woman’s life, though the pre- 
paration for them by her education, 
and the performance of them after 
it is finished and the young lady is 
pronounced to be ‘out,’ must be 
conducted in some transcendental 
manner invisible to the vulgar eye. 
At least very competent authorities, 
after careful investigation, have 
been unable to discover any traces 
of them. But she is in danger of 
reprobation as unfeminine, and un- 
fitted for wifely and maternal duties, 
who ventures to devote the same 
amount of time to a serious pur- 
suit, or to paid or unpaid work out- 
side domestic life, even when no 
such life is hers or possible to her. 
More than a quarter of a century 
ago Sydney Smith assured the world 
that it was in no danger of seeing a 
mother desert her infant for a quad- 
ratic equation, but the world has 
not taken as much comfort in the 
matter as it might; and though a 
woman may now get a smattering of 
a good many subjects, including the 
ologies, without incurring ridicule 
as a blue, the bugbear of femininity 
still sits at the entrance of every 
path to higher education, to greater 
usefulness, to remunerative employ- 
ment, and warns her off under 
penalty of losing that charm of weak- 
ness and genteel helplessness which 
alone, it whispers, can win for her 
the chivalrous love and protection 
of men. 

The second great principle in the 
code of Femininity is also adopted 
from that of gentility, i.e. that it is 
feminine to do what everybody also 
does, that is, everybody that counts 
for somebody. Accordingly, many 
things that were considered un- 
feminine half a century or even @ 
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few years ago are now admitted, 
or on the point of being admitted, 
within the pale of feminine action ; 
and, on the other hand, things that 
were considered feminine at one 
time, as, for instance, in the middle 
ages, skill in medicine and sur- 
gery, are hotly condemned as un- 
feminine now. To address a pub- 
lic meeting, or deliver a public 
lecture such as this, would have 
been till very recently (and is now 
in some circles) considered shock- 
ingly unfeminine; but it is not un- 
feminine to go on the stage; and 
to act in private, which often are 
semi-public theatricals, is accepted 
not only as feminine, but approved 
of by the highest authorities of 
female gentility. For women to mix 
with men in class-rooms, board- 
rooms, or committees, is regarded 
with suspicion, not to say alarm, 
by the devotees of Femininity ; but 
the most rigorous do not dream of 
objecting to the mixture of the 
sexes in any place or scene of 
amusement, the ball-room, the 
theatre, or even the hunting-field. 

Must we, then, be content with 
these rules of genteel custom as 
the ultimate tests of what is femi- 
nine and unfeminine? Are there 
no essential and permanent charac- 
teristics of conduct and manners by 
which we may class them as femi- 
nine or unfeminine, gentle—not 
genteel—or ungentle ? Let us sub- 
stitute the word ‘womanly’ for 
‘feminine,’ and see if that will not 
help us. What constitues woman- 
liness? Are weakness of body and 
mind, helplessness, shallowness of 
thought and knowledge, frivolity 
of taste and pursuit, absorption in 
the art of men-pleasing,—are these, 
indeed, the essential characteristics 
of womanhood, and is she who com- 
bines them the type of the 


- + » perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To cheer, to comfort, to command ? 


We must look for the answer some- 
what deeper than the surface and 
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conventional rules of society ; and 
going to the constitution of things, 
ask ourselves what special func- 
tions woman has to perform in this 
world as woman, apart from the 
function common to all human 
beings in virtue of their humanity. 
That function is motherhood, and 
the characteristics essential to its 
due performance must be the essen- 
tial characteristics of true woman- 
hood. It is in her motherliness 
that we find her womanliness. She 
may not be, or ever become, a mo- 
ther, but she cannot be a perfect 
woman unless she possess all the 
attzibutes which belong to perfect 
motherhood. What, then, are these 
attributes? First on the list 
stands tenderness. The mother 
must above all things be tender 
and pitiful; for her love is the 
highest type of human tenderness, 
the truest symbol of the Divine. 
Next comes strength: the mother 
must be strong and helpful, for 
how else shall she protect and guide 
the helpless lives clinging to hers ? 
She must be pure, not only with 
the purity which is ignorance, but 
with the purity which, knowing 
evil, abhors it, for is she not the 
representative to her children of 
Divine purity ? She must be true; 
for if her children find their 
trust in her deceived, in whom 
else will they have faith? She 
must be a lover and _ promo- 
ter of order, for order in the family 
is like law in the State; with- 
out it there is only anarchy and 
confusion. She must be just; for 
children have a keen sense of jus- 
tice, and will pay respectful and 
cheerful obedience only to the rule 
they feel to be just. She must be 
self-controlling and self-forgetting ; 
for she cannot rule her children 
unless she can rule herself, and she 
cannot have that perfect sympathy 
with them that shares and lives in 
their life, unless she can forget her- 
self. She must have a high ideal ; 
for how else shall she inspire her 
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children with the love and worship 
of a goodness, justice, and beauty 
transcending that of earth? And, 
finally, she must be crowned with 
wisdom, for her love must give light 
as well as warmth: she must be 
able to guide as well as to cherish. 
This is the type of the perfect 
mother, and therefore it is the type 
of the perfect woman. Here, then, 
we have the standard we wanted, 
and may lay down as the rule, whose 
application admits no exception, 
that whatever action, pursuit, or 
profession is incompatible with 
this type, is unwomanly. What- 
ever habits of life, or methods of 
education, tend rather to repress 
than to cultivate those attributes of 
perfect womanliness,—tenderness, 
strength, purity, truth, justice, noble 
idealism, order, and wisdom,—is a 
wrong course, and a radically faulty 
method of education. 

I venture to think that a similar 
test of perfect manliness might be 
found in the characteristics of per- 
fect fatherhood, which is the special 
function of men, as motherhood of 
women ; and on examination they ap- 
pear to bethesame as we have already 
enumerated, differing only in the 
manner and circumstances of their 
exercise, and merging in the com- 
mon characteristics of the parent, 
so that if one parent fails the other 
may supply the place of both. The 
father, like the mother, must be 
tender, strongandtrue, justand pure, 
self-controlling, self-forgetting, ca- 
pable of anoble worship, of wisdom 
to guide and to counsel; and if any 
habits of life and methods of edu- 
cation hinder or do not culti- 
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vate those characteristics of true 
fatherhood, and therefore of true 
manhood, may we not safely con- 
demn them as radically wrong and 
false ? 

Let us apply this test to our exist- 
ing systems of education and habits 
of life for both sexes, as well as to 
propound reforms in either, and go 
on to enquire if there be no similarly 
unchangeable test by which we could 
also judge of gentlehood in man or 
woman,—whether we can find no 
principle lying deep below conven. 
tional rules, which shall afford us a 
criterion of the true gentleman, the 
true gentlewoman. 

And first it seems clear that this 
quality of gentlehood is something 
superadded to, and resting as its 
foundation upon, true manliness 
and womanliness. No unmanly man 
or unwomanly woman can be a gen- 
tleman or a gentlewoman in the true 
sense of the terms. But to that 
deep and strong root and stem, gen. 
tlehood adds the leaf and flower, 
which clothes them in outward 
beauty. To strength it adds grace; 
to purity, refinement; to truth, the 
delicacy of honour ; to self-restraint, 
the ease which is second nature; 
to noble ideals, noble and beautiful 
forms. It does not veneer; it 
polishes. It does not by any artifice 
make the baser metal look like gold; 
but it adds to the gold itself the 
value of exquisite workmanship. 
Let us apply these tests to the idols 
of Gentility and Femininity, and 
they will stand betrayed as by the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear. Once 
seen as they truly are, their power 
over society will be gone for ever. 


M. G. Grey. 
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THE IRISH 


CHAPTER in Irish political 
history may be said to have 
closed when the celebrated address to 
the electors of Greenwich announced 
to the country that the Parliament 
of 1868 was a thing of the past. 

The justifiability of what has since 
proved to have been a suicidal step 
has been so keenly assailed by oppo- 
nents, soeagerly defended by Minis- 
terialists, and, in fact, so generally 
discussed, that we have no wish to 
say anything further in the matter. 
The precedent of endeavouring, as 
it were, to snatch a verdict from 
the country is undoubtedly an evil 
one; but the attempt has failed, and 
more important events, the offspring 
of that attempt, claim our attention. 

We must, however, express our 
opinion, although it may perhaps be 
considered assomewhat too abstract, 
that, inasmuch as the verdict of the 
country is the object intended to be 
gained by an appeal to the consti- 
tuencies, no party considerations, 
such as the wish to obtain a particu- 
lar verdict, should cause any un- 
usual course to be adopted in making 
that appeal. 

We have already had occasion to 
remark on the Irish policy of the 
Government,'! and we would will- 
ingly on the present occasion have 
omitted, as far as possible, any fur- 
ther reference to the events of the 
last few years, and have proceeded 
at once to a consideration of the 
results and probable consequences 
of the elections just concluded in 
Ireland; but the Premier having 
appealed to his Irish policy as one 
reason for demanding the renewal 
of confidence in his Government, we 
must once more refer to the subject. 

It is now a little more than five 
years since the Liberal party, under 
the leadership of Mr. Gladstone, 
was borne into power by nearly the 











































































































? See ‘ Our Irish Policy,’ Fraser, June 1873. 
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concurrent voice of the electoral 
body, upon, we might almost say, 
an exclusively Irish policy. Eng- 
land had become so tired of Ire- 
land, so wearied with the perpetual 
agitations, recriminations, and tur- 
bulences, that she welcomed any 
statesman, any party who held out 
a prospect of putting an end to the 
everlasting Irish difliculty. Some 
of the most important affairs of this 
great Empire were unable to receive 
that attention which they merited 
solely because Irish grievances, real 
or imaginary, were being dinned 
into our ears by some noisy Irish 
faction or other. Gradually all 
patience was worn out. The Fenian 
movement was the finishing stroke, 
and though that was mainly the 
work of an alien Irish element, yet 
it attracted an attention to Ireland 
itself, which would not relax until 
the causes of discontent evinced in 
the support it received had been 
ascertained and removed. These 
causes were supposed to have been 
ascertained when it was discovered 
that religious equality did not exist 
in Ireland; that the great mass of 
the Irish tenantry had no security 
against the tyranny of their land- 
lords ; and finally that a portion of 
the Irish people lay under certain 
disabilities as regarded the means 
of education. 

The diagnosis was no sooner made 
than rival parties rushed forward 
with rival remedies. The one 
party was for ‘levelling up,’ the 
other for ‘ levelling down.’ The 
Conservatives tried their policy 
in the case of University Educa- 
tion, and failed, deservedly and to 
their no small detriment : they tried 
it also in the case of the Church, 
and on that question the issue was 
taken, and the Conservatives were 
left in a hopeless minority. 
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The Liberal party having come 
into power on an Irish programme, 
great prominence was given to Irish 
questions. To the leaders of that 
party it seemed clear that the sys- 
tem hitherto adopted had been 
radically wrong. Ireland had been 
governed from an English stand- 
point ; naturally, therefore, was she 
discontented: no wonder that dis- 
content should take the form of 
open violence. The remedy was 
simple. The new policy was self- 
evident. Govern Ireland according 
to Irish ideas, and all would be 
well. 

With this declared policy Liberal 
statesmen seized the helm, and, 
steering by the lights of Irish ideas, 
set out on a perilous voyage. 

Religious inequality was the 
first evil to be redressed, and the 
Church of Ireland was the first to 
feel the reforming hand. To Irish- 
men that Church was ‘a badge of 
conquest,’ ‘a foul brand of their 
inferiority,’ ‘a monster grievance.’ 
To English Liberals it was ‘a dis- 
graceful anomaly,’ a relic of that 
Protestant ascendency which— 
being Conservative—was a disgrace 
to the great English Liberal party. 
The Premier, in one of his speeches 
on the subject, said : 


Of the Established Church in Ireland I 
will only say, that it still remains, if not 
the home and the refuge, yet the token and 
the symbol of ascendency; and so long as 
that Establishment lives, painful and bitter 


memories of ascendency can never be 
effaced. 


Thus, though different motives 
impelled these two parties, their 
immediate end was the same, and 
with concurrent effort a measure 
was passed which disestablished the 
Church, and severed the connection 
between Church and State in Ire- 
land. 

The measure was a hazardous 
one, and the risk was great of alien- 
ating those who had ever been our 
truest supporters, and but for whom 
we should not now be in possession 
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of Ireland. Their loyalty however, 
sincere and high-minded, bore the 
test. They resented the measure, it 
is true, but resented rather the man- 
ner than the fact of their Church’s 
disestablishment. They did not set 
any very particular value on the 
connection of their Church with the 
State, and under other circum. 
stances might not have felt so keen- 
ly the severance of that connec. 
tion; but the case was different when 
they were reviled by those who 
should have been their friends, and 
when they felt that they were 
being sacrificed to appease the 
insatiable voracity of Irish Nation- 
alists and Ultramontane clergy. 

That the Irish Church was not 
the cause of Irish disaffection was 
soon apparent. In truth, ‘the Irish 
people’ cared little for it one way 
or the other. Its real enemies were 
the Roman Catholic clerics, and its 
downfall, though affording them 
much gratification, was of little 
avail in stemming their demands. 

Disaffection still continued in 
Ireland ; crime in its worst possible 
form, namely agrarian, reached an 
appalling height. To the people 
one fact had become clear—violence 
was evidently the way to gain what- 
ever was wanted from a Govern- 
ment which had been frightened 
by rebellion into disestablishing the 
Church. Violence seemed to answer 
too in regard to the land grievance, 
for the very next Session a mea- 
sure was carried through Parlia- 
ment dealing with the land diffi- 
culty in a manner as exceptional as 
the Church had been dealt with. 
Once again special legislation was 
designed to meet the case as pre- 
sented through the ‘Irish ’ medium, 
once again the Government resorted 
to legislation which, however desir- 
able it may have been in itself, had, 
both from its unusual nature and 
from the time at which it was 
passed, all the appearance of having 
been wrung from the Government 
by force and by crime. 
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The land agitation supposed to 
have been settled, religious equality 
in education was the next cry. One 
Session was passed and the subject 
was not dealt with, another Session 
and it was also postponed—the cry 
not being so much a popular as a 
priest cry, the urgency of complying 
with it was not so great. At last, 
however, it could be postponed no 
longer, and the attempt to solve it 
was made. It became clear then 
that the difficulties which had 
long been foreseen had been by no 
means overrated: it was placed 
beyond all doubt that English 
Liberalism could not coalesce with 
Irish Ultramontanism, and from 
the date of that discovery the fate 
of the Government was sealed. 

But in the meantime, even whilst 
these healing measures were under 
consideration, and were being 
carried into effect, the real Irish 
question was beginning to make 
itself apparent. Gradually it as- 
sumed more definite shape, until at 
last it was formulated in the now 
familiar cry for ‘Home Rule.’ The 
elasticity and convenience of this 
term have long since been demon- 
strated. The Home Rule Con- 
ference attempted to define it, but, 
as we conclusively showed at the 
time,? failed completely to do so; 
and in the recent election addresses 
every advantage has been taken of 
its vagueness by candidates who 
wished to become members of Par- 
liament, yet also wished to avoid 
pledging themselves to advocating 
the establishment of a separate Par- 
liament for Ireland. 

We have long since shown that 
this Home Rule question was the 
real Irish difficulty—that all other 
concessions, though readily ac- 
cepted, were, so far as they were 
intended to dispose of Irish clamour, 
utterly inadequate. We have, too, 
before now pointed out that this 
Home Rule agitation was, so far as 
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its real strength is concerned, 
simply a new and more insidious 
attempt to effect the separation of 
the countries, and thus to obtain 
the realisation of those wild ideas 
which are so unceasingly finding ex- 
pression amongst ‘the Irish people.’ 
Let us add now certain other 
facts which do not seem to be gene- 
rally known, or, if known, at least 
not generally recognised. Superfi- 
cial writers and speakers on Irish 
matters refer always to Ireland as 
being divided into two parties. 
There are, however, not two, but 
four parties. There is the Protestant 
party, loyal and true, which onlyasks 
for the same legislation as that which 
is applied to England ; there is the 
educated and intelligent and inde- 
pendent portion of the Roman 
Catholics, who are as loyal to Eng- 
land as we could wish, and whose 
present chief desire is to be emanci- 
pated from a political subserviency 
to their clergy. There is the Irish 
party, who, for their own objects, 
seek the separation of the countries 
and the dismemberment of the Em- 
pire ; and there is, finally, but not 
least, the Romish clerical party, 
which seeks for its Church absolute 
supremacy in religion, morals, and 
politics. 

To anyone with any knowledge 
of Ireland it was manifest that 
these two latter parties were not to 
be appeased by anything short of 
full concession of all their out- 
rageously extravagant demands. 
But the Government having an- 
nounced its intention of being 
guided by Irish ideas, each of these 
two parties expected much, and the 
disestablishment of the Church 
and, at first sight, the Land Act 
seemed to bear out the truth of 
Mr. Gladstone’s promises. Finding, 
however, that not only were they 
not likely to obtain anything com- 
mensurate with their desires, but 
that stringent Coercion Acts were 


2 See ‘The Home Rule Conference,’ Fraser, January 1874. 
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being passed against them, they be- 
gan to lose confidence in the Libe- 
ral Government. 

In England also expectations, 
but of a different character, had 
been raised, which were likewise 
doomed to disappointment. We do 
not think it can be denied that 
when the Liberal party came into 
power, the expectation was raised 
in this country that the measures 
then to be adopted would dispose 
of the Irish difficulty. That they 
have not done so is but too obvious. 
Furthermore, it would appear that 
the lengths to which the Govern- 
ment went in its anxiety to conciliate 
the Irish Romish party, alienated a 
very great number of the Protest- 
ant Liberal people of this country. 
Partly to this, and partly to the un- 
pleasant awakening from the de- 
lusion that the Irish difficulty was 
disposed of, must, we think, be attri- 
buted in no small degree the unpo- 
pularity of the Government, and the 
disaster which has now overtaken it. 
It appears to us that the Govern- 
ment failed to foresee with sufficient 
clearness the position into which it 
must inevitably be led; and the 
very pretentiousness of its Irish 
policy was one of the main causes 
contributing to its present over- 
throw. 

We cannot but think, however, 
that political partisanship has, in 
discussing the Irish Liberal policy, 
caused one side to be too self- 
laudatory, and the other too ready 
to seize on the worst features, too 
blind to whatever actual good there 
was in the measures passed. The 
present state of Ireland is urged as 
conclusive evidence of the failure 
of that policy. The test is, in our 
opinion, not a fair one. It is true 
that Ireland is, with scarcely any 
exception, under special laws which 
amount to a practical disarming of 
the population; it is true that in 
certain portions of the country— 
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not so extensively as is commonly 
supposed’—the liberty of the people 
is liable to be still more materially 
curtailed, but it is not just to say 
that the necessity for these laws 
has been created by the policy of 
the last few years. We do not 
believe that if the Liberal party 
had not come into power at all 
since the Fenian rebellion, these 
laws could have been dispensed 
with. Nor do we believe that the 
present agitation for Home Rule 
would not have been heard of ex- 
cept for the Liberal policy. The 
Home Rule agitation is distinctly 
the natural outcome of the suppres- 
sion of the Fenian rebellion. It is 
simply a change in the current of dis- 
loyalty, which, finding it could effect 
nothing by force, turned itself into 
a constitutional channel, and en- 
deavoured by these means to reach 
its object. The proof of the cor. 
rectness of this view is, that the 
whole sinew and force of the present 
movement lies in that portion of 
the population which participated 
in or sympathised with Fenianism ; 
and although the cause may be 
patronised by sane men who believe 
in the feasibility of what they call 
‘Federal relationship,’ yet it is 
beyond all doubt that if an occasion 
presented itself for exacting terms 
from England, these leaders would 
be roughly pushed aside, and the 
agitation would present itself in its 
undisguised form of a demand for 
separation. 

The necessity for the so-called 
‘Coercion Laws’ is of much longer 
standing than the date of the 
accession of the Liberal party to 
power. It springs from the hitherto 
incurable hostility of a large portion 
of the people of Ireland to English 
rule, an hostility ever waiting for 
some suitable occasion to find vent. 
Hitherto the people had cause for 
complaint. What the Church Act 
and Land Act in effect did, was to 


* See Parliamentary Paper, No. 207, Session 1873. 
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remove every vestige of such cause, 
and we are therefore left now, 
which we should not have been 
formerly, with clean hands to deal 
in such manner as we shall think 
fit with any overt act of disloyalty 
or violence. 

The disestablishment of the Irish 
Church—regarding that measure 
exclusively in its relations to Roman 
Catholicism—removed a social dis- 
tinction the advantages of which’did 
not balance the drawbacks. The 
Land Act, too, must be regarded 
as of material benefitto the country ; 
giving as it does security to the 
tenants that they shall reap the 
fruits of their labour, stimulating 
their industry, and thus, by increas- 
ing production, promoting the ma- 
terial wealth of the country. 

But whilst thus exonerating the 
liberal policy from some of the 
charges brought against it, there are 
other charges from which it cannot 
be exonerated. 

It was the fault of that policy, 
that whilst its authors declared that 
their measures were intended to be 
acts of justice as much to themselves 
and to the British Crown as to the 
Irish, they had all the aspects of 
concession to popular violence and to 
Ultramontane demands. A policy 
will oftener be judged by its appear- 
ances than by its actual objects, and 
appearances certainly would convince 
anyone that the Church Act was 
wrung from the Government by re- 
bellion, and the Land Act bya long 
series of brutal murders, whilst a 
glance at the provisions of the 
Education Bill and certain other 
matters can but lead one to the 
conclusion that it was the idea of 
certain leading politicians that Ire- 
land could be governed by propi- 
tiating the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. Yet: how delusive this latter 
idea was, is apparent to anyone who 
gives the matter a moment’s con- 
sideration. No one who does so 
could fail to see that the priesthood 
had its own objects, objects entirely 
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at variance with, and repugnant to, 
those of a Government which con- 
siders the State as superior to the 
Church, and secular authority as 
superior to clerical authority. Nor 
could they fail to see that the 
educated Roman Catholic laity of 
Ireland were growing less tolerant 
of clerical dictation, were in fact 
participating in the general move- 
ment in Europe to throw off the 
galling yoke of their clergy, and 
relegate them to their proper do- 
main. To foster and strengthen 
this growing feeling of indepen- 
dence, and to afford facilities ‘for its 
developing itself, was the true policy 
to follow, no matter how difficult it 
might be. It was in this direction 
that beneficial results might be 
looked for; it was from these men 
that we might have gained fresh 
adherents to the English cause. 

It was but to be expected that, 
all other grievances removed, the 
Home Rule grievance would be 
produced. It was quite natural 
that the Roman Catholic clerical 
party, having rejected the terms 
offered them in the University Edu- 
cation Bill, and seeing no prospect 
of getting any better ones, should 
turn against the Government. 

The true policy and duty of the 
Government were clear,—namely, 
to present an uncompromising re- 
sistance to both assailants. It was 
just. this, however, that popular 
opinion surmised—and surmised 
rightly—that the Government was 
not entirely capable of doing. Fre- 
quently there had been an unsatis- 
factory hesitation and a want of 
decision displayed, and refusals to 
preposterous demands had been 
given in such veiled language as 
almost to invite a fresh demand. 
Divers circumstances, which we 
need not here recite, had induced 
people to believe that the Govern- 
ment had too great a penchant for 
the Romish clerical party ; other 
circumstances, such as the par- 
don of the Fenian convicts, made 
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thoughtful men distrust the Go- 
vernment as being too ready to ac- 
cede to popular clamour; and so 
gradually Englishmen came to the 
conclusion that where the only pos- 
sible policy had come to be one of 
decided resistance, they would have 
more confidence if a firmer hand 
was at the helm of State. The 
only chance, therefore, of the ap- 
peal of the Premier to the English 
constituencies on his Irish policy 
would have been to have accom- 
panied that appeal with a decided 
declaration that, everything having 
been done which an English Go- 
vernment could do with due regard 
to its dignity and safety, all further 
agitation would be discountenanced. 
No such declaration was made; so 
far from it, what was construed 
into direct encouragement to the 
Home Rule idea was given. 

The verdict of the country has 
now been pronounced. How far 
Trish considerations helped to form 
it is of course impossible to state, 
but the answer, in our opinion, would 
have been a very fitting one had the 
appeal been made on exclusively 
Irish grounds. The Irish policy of 
the Government, though accom- 
plishing some good, has not, more 
especially of late, been such as to 
merit a renewal of confidence ; and 
though we do not, as some do, at- 
tribute to that policy the present 
discontented state of Ireland, as 
evidenced by the Home Rule agi- 
tation, still it is clear that the 
vague and pretentious language of 
the Government has raised bound- 
less expectations in the minds of 
‘the Irish people,’ and ill-timed con- 
cessions have imbued them with the 
belief that they can extort whatever 
they wish for by agitation and vio- 
lence. The Government from which 
they had learned these lessons could 
not, in our opinion, be the Govern- 
ment to make them unlearn them, 
as they inevitably will have to do. 

It was when affairs in Ireland 
were in the unsatisfactory condition 
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we have described, that the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, which everyone 
had long since been predicting, but 
for which all were at that moment 
unprepared, took place, and the pro- 
spect of a general election, hitherto 
vague, became suddenly a present 
reality. 

Since the last general election, 
two measures had been passed, 
both of which would have their 
influence on the voters. We re. 
fer to the Land Act and to the 
Ballot Act. The former of these— 
not now of so much effect since the 
latter became law—gave a severe 
blow to landlord influence, by de- 
priving the landlords of the power 
of capricious evictions, except under 
heavy penalties. The Ballot Act 
gave to any power they might still 
possess the finishing blow; and 
henceforward the only influence 
which landlords will have in elec- 
tions will be the legitimate influence 
which superior education, position, 
or intelligence, and general com- 
munity of interest with their 
tenantry, confer. 

It had been thought before the 
Ballot Act was tested, that it would 
be unequal in its action, and that 
whilst making landlord coercion 
impracticable, it would not render 
clerical coercion impracticable, es- 
pecially as it had been elicited at 
the Galway election that the Roman 
Catholic clergy would not hesitate, 
by means of the confessional, to 
ascertain how the elector voted. 

In any case, however, it was mani- 
fest that the Ballot Act would 
weaken the hold of the priests over 
their parishioners. A good deal of 
the effectiveness of the priests’ in- 
fluence depended upon the physical 
support which they received from the 
more riotous and bigoted of their 
followers, and few electors cared to 
brave at one and the same time 
the immediate displeasure of their 
priests and the violence of a lawless 
mob. But now, though the way 
in which a particular person voted 
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may ultimately become known to 
the priest, yet for a time it remains 
a secret, and the voter is no longer 
subject to that punishment which, 
had he voted in full publicity in 
opposition to his priest’s dictation, 
would have been so instantaneously 
administered to him. 

In other respects the elections 
just concluded bear conclusive testi- 
mony to the beneficial effect of the 
Ballot Act. Instead of scenes of 
rioting and disturbance which had 
rendered Irish elections famous, and 
where the exercise of one’s electoral 
right was often almost as dangerous 
an undertaking as assaulting an 
enemy’s battery, there has been al- 
most perfect quiet, and an absence of 
excitement which one could hardly 
have believed possible. The increase 
in the number of polling places, the 
abolition of the nomination day, and 
the absence of priests from polling 
booths, are further improvements 
which can hardly be overrated. 

Had the Premier been able at one 
glance to behold the effect of the 
sudden announcement of the dis- 
solution, he might have exclaimed 
with Coriolanus : 


like an eagle in a dovecot, I 
Fluttere d your V olscians in Corioli : 
Alone I did it. 


In truth, however, the people 
were more than fluttered. For the 
moment they were paralysed. 

Whatever may have been the 
effect on other parties of the sud- 
denness of the announcement, it 
would appear that the Home Rule 
party never completely rallied from 
the surprise. For their purposes 
another year would have been de- 
sirable. The Home Rule League, 
the offspring of the Conference, had 
not yet got into working order, and 
the desired degree of organisation 
of its members and resources had 
not been reached. Two things 
were wanting, money and men, 
each of which would have been 
forthcoming if there had been time. 
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The few hundreds of pounds sub- 
scribed at the time of the Confer- 
ence could not have gone very far ; 
but, all things considered, the party 
did not make a bad fight of it. 
Immediately on the dissolution 
being known, the League issued an 
address to the electors of Ireland, 
pointing out to them that a great 
duty to their country had now de- 
volved upon them, that their coun- 
try’s freedom was within their 
reach, that the restoration of the 
Irish Parliament was now in their 
own hands. It went on to say: 
Electors of Ireland,—We are confident 
that in this emergency, sudden as itis, you 
will vindicate the character of your country. 
You will not allow the cause of Ireland to 


be defeated by the stratagem of a Minis- 
terial surprise. 


In the sacred name of I a we call upon 
all classes to take their places in a great 
and glorious effort for their native land. 
To the clergy we appeal with respectful 
confidence to take their place with that 
people with whom their interests are in- 
separably united. Earnestly do we invite 
the co-operation of the gentry and the 
upper classes in the great work of national 
redemption, which will be greatly advanced, 
or greatly marred, within the next few 
days. 

To all Irishmen we appeal to stand by 
their country in the hour of her trial. 


Then, after describing the cause 
of Home Rule as ‘that of religion, 
order, and of peace,’ it concludes 
with : 

Treland expeets every man to do his 
duty. Let every man who loves Ireland be 
up and do it. 

Before proceeding to briefly sum- 
marise the elections just past, we 
give, for the sake of comparison, 
the results of the general election 
of 1868. The returns then were 
as follow : 


Liberals 


| 

| Conservatives | 
| | 

| 


| Boroughs . 
Counties 
University 


Totals 
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Or, arranged according to pro- 
vinces : 





Liberals 


! 
| Conservatives | 
| 
| 


Ulster . 
Leinster . 
Connaught 


5 

27 

9 

Munster 25 
Totals. . 39 | 66 | 


The number of seats was 105, 
but two having been disfranchised, 
there are now only 103. Each 
of the 32 counties returns 2 
members, Dublin University returns 
2, and the remaining 37 seats are 
divided among 31 boroughs. 

In the elections just concluded 
the University has returned 2 Con- 
servatives. 

The boroughs have returned 9 
Conservatives, 6 Liberals, and 22 
Home Rulers. 

The counties have returned 21 
Conservatives, 6 Liberals, 37 Home 
Rulers ; or, arranged according to 
provinces, the returns are as follow: 


Con- 
servatives 


Home | 


Liberals Rulers | 


| 
Ulster | 
Leinster. . 

Connaught . 

Munster 


Totals . 

Strictly speaking, two borough 
seats are already vacant, but as 
Home Rulers were elected for each, 
it is not probable that any change 
will take place in the new elections, 
and so for all practical purposes 
they may be regarded as filled. 

These two summaries are deeply 
interesting, exhibiting as they do 
to a great extent the change which 
has swept over popular opinion in 
Ireland, or, to describe it more 
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accurately, we should say the change 
in the expression of popular opinion. 
But many details are required to 
elucidate them and to bring out 
more clearly the nature of that 
change. 

A review of the details of the 
general election just passed brings 
out three remarkable facts. 

The first is the utter defeat of all 
the office holders in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration, whilst even his faith- 
ful supporters, especially those who 
supported his University Bill, have 
not been spared. The President of 
the Board of Trade was beaten in 
one county, a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury routed in another, the Con- 
troller of her Majesty’s Household 
put to flight in a third, ‘The chief 
city of Ireland made the triumph of 
a Nationalist the crushing defeat of 
an estimable public man, whose all- 
sufficient crime was that he would 
be nothing but an English party 
member.’ And so member after 
member is sent to the right-about, 
and a Home Ruler put in his 
place. Those of the Irish members 
who had occasionally not answered 
to the crack of the Liberal whip 
were, with few exceptions, only per- 
mitted to retain their seats on 
pledging themselves to Home Rule. 
‘Death (as an M.P.)or Home Rule!’ 
was the inexorable cry of the elec- 
tor. 

The second fact to be remarked 
is the increase of Liberalism in the 
North of Ireland. But few Irish 
Northern constituencies escaped a 
contest. Such a thing had never 
been heard of before; and the re- 
sult of these contests is that six 
Liberal members sit now for con- 
stituencies which in the last Parlia- 
ment returned staunch Conserva- 
tives. 

Before proceeding to notice the 
third and most important fact of 
all, the increase in the number of 


* This is not so apparent in the tables given above, but at the time of the dissolution 


only two Liberal members sat for Ulster, 
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Home Rule members, we think it 
well to endeavour to account for 
the two facts already stated, namely 
the unpopularity of Government 
candidates and the increase of 
Liberalism in the North. 

As regards the latter of these 
two, that increase is partly attribu- 
table to the operation of the Ballot, 
which has rendered the tenantry 
free from any direct influence on 
the part of their landlords, and 
which consequently renders them 
more ready to give expression to 
opinions that formerly they hesi- 
tated openly to avow. In effect, 
moreover, it would appear that the 
subject which formed the test be- 
tween Liberalism and Conservatism 
was the land ; the people seeming 
to think that from the Liberal party 
they would probably obtain more 
than from the Conservative party. 
Thus one finds that nearly all those 
who were returned as Liberals de- 
clared their readiness to support 
some further development of the 
Land Act. How little Liberalism 
there was over and above this land 
question is to some extent shown 
by the address of Mr. Macartney 
(now M.P.) to the electors of 
the county Tyrone. ‘I believe it 
to be quite practicable,’ says he, 
in referring to the laws which 
regulate tenure of land, county 
rates, and poor rates, ‘to base 
those laws so firmly and intelli- 
gently on the time-honoured custom 
of Ulster as to extend to every 
agricultural holding in this wide 
province, free from such estate rules 
as limit, in arbitrary manner, its 
value, the full benefit of Ulster 
Tenant-right, as heretofore under- 
stood and practised on the best 
managed estates ;’ an opinion which 
is Liberal enough and more explicit 
and advanced than some of the ad- 
dresses of the other Liberals; but 
he says, in another part of his ad- 
dress, ‘my principles regarding 
questions of general policy are 
Protestant and Conservative.’ 
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Even if the others who were 
elected in the North, as Liberals, 
go, in other questions, farther than 
Mr. Macartney, still they are Pro- 
testant Liberals, and are of a very 
different stamp from those so-called 
Liberals of the rest of Ireland. 
Their Liberalism does not take the 
form of bigoted attacks on the 
Protestant religion and Protestant 
institutions, nor of transparent 
efforts to place the Roman Catholic 
clergy in the possession of those 
powers which, if afforded free play, 
would quickly be destructive of all 
Liberalism. 

We have little difficulty in ac- 
counting for the unpopularity of the 
Government candidates. A sketch 
of the county Louth election—al- 
though the extreme case—will il- 
lustrate the cause so thoroughly as 
not to need any additional remarks 
of ours. 

There were two members for 
that county, one of whom only 
need be referred to, that one bein 
Mr. Fortescue, formerly Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, and latterly 
President of the Board of Trade. 
The dissolution of Parliament 
brought him once more before his 
constituents. We cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Fortescue’s own 
words as describing the part which 
he had taken in the government of 
Ireland, and on which he based his 
claims for re-election by the electors 
of Louth, who had already on nine 
previous occasions chosen him as 
their representative : 


Since January 1854 (he says), I have 
proposed and supported more measures for 
the benefit of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land than any public man has done—cer- 
tainly more than any Irish public man—and 
I have helped to carry forward the cause to 
a point which was never hoped for... . . 
It has been my great good fortune, as first 
lieutenant of Mr. Gladstone, to frame and 
carry a land measure which was not even 
asked for by Mr. Sharman Crawford, or the 
Tenant League of that day. I do not say 
the measure is perfect, but so far it has ex- 
ceeded expectations. .... In the course 
of time, advancing in the service of the 
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Staté, my power has increased, and I have 
now more opportunity of doing good to my 
country than in the year 1854. . 

In the year 1865 I was, I may say, " the 
principal representative of the true re sigious 
toleration becoming the Minister for Ire- 
land. I proposed to reform the = n’s 
University, and also to improve the Na- 
tional system In 1868 my friends 
elected me simply because I was a member 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. I ask you 
now, should I be punished, at this time, 
simply because I am still a member of it ¢ 
. ... I was anxious to give a State en- 
dowment to a Catholic College. 


He then refers to his services in 
obtaining the release of the so- 
called political prisoners. But he 
says: 

When I say that I cannot give the Home 
Rule pledge, I ask sincere Home Rulers 
for a fair consideration towards a man who 
has done something for Ireland, 

All his services, however, are of 
noavail. He is met with a torrent of 
abuse and vilification ; he is told that 
his Parliamentary career has been a 
dreary record of anti-Irish voting 
and speaking, he muddled the Land 
Act, his speeches on Education 


were humbug, and last, and most 
horrible of all, he framed the coer- 
cion laws, and forged the coercion 


shackles which Ireland is. still 
doomed to wear. Not he and his 
fellow-candidate shall receive the 
support of the people, but two 
others, sincere and ardent Home 
Rulers—men who can be trusted. 
We extract the following from a 
local paper, as it carries us forward 
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of the proceedings in and opinions 
prevailing in many other consti- 
tuencies : 


The issue raised in the present conflict 
is very plain indeed. On the one hand the 
electors have the representatives of Irish 
nationality, Catholic education, and um- 
nesty for the political prisoners; on the 
other they have the avowed supporters of 
foreign legislation, which has degraded and 
impoverished our country, extinguished our 
manufactures and commerce, and exter- 
minated millions of our peopie. They 
have Mr. Fortescue, an official, and Mr, 
Dease, a constant supporter of a Govern- 
ment that placed the bishops and priests 
of Galway in a felon’s dock ; that refuses 
the just and reasonable demand of the 
Bishops of Ireland for Catholic education ; 
that treats with contempt and indifference 
the almost universal prayer of the Irish 
people for the release of the political pri- 
soners; that has enacted a series of the 
most stringent coercion Acts that ever 
were placed on the table of the House of 
Commons. 


The result of the election was the 
overwhelming defeat of Mr. For- 
tescue and his fellow-candidate, 
their places being filled by two men 
whose opinions arestrongly National 
and Catholic, and quite in accord 
with the ideas of the electors of 
Louth. What strikes one most in 
this whole proceeding is the ingra- 
titude of the electors to a man who 
had devoted his life to their service, 
and their folly in removing from 
the House of Commons the only man 
who, from his position, experience, 
and character, could press their 


claims with any chance of being 


in our narrative, and is also typical listened to. 


§ The reform proposed and attempted to be carried into effect by the famous Supple- 
mental Charter was a scheme of affiliation which would have opened the fullest legal 
privileges to the students of the Catholic University. This, with what Mr. Fortescue 
subsequently says of his anxiety to give a State endowment to a Catholic College, amounts 
to a full concession to the demands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. It would appear, 
however, that the Roman Catholic clergy had felt themselves constrained to state that they 
would only support Home Rulers; which, according to all the accounts of the election 
we have seen, the majority of them did, in spite too of a letter from their Bishop urging 
them to the contrary. We may therefore form some estimate of the inability of the 
Romish clergy to oppose the Home Rule movement, and of the necessity which exists 
for their joining it, when we find them opposing a candidate who is willing to grant all 
they ask in the matter to which they attach most importance—viz. Education—and 
who, beyond any other Irishman, had most chance of pressing the matter to a successful 
termination. It is, however, to be borne in mind that a Home Rule candidate would 
vote for a more satisfactory form of Denominational Education than Mr, Gladstone's 
Bill, which was supported by Mr. Fortescue, would have given them, 
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The extract we have just given 
accounts for the unpopularity of 
Government candidates. Add to 
the causes there assigned the dis- 
appointment felt with the Land Bill, 
the belief—founded on experience— 
that almost any concession can be 
wrung from the English Govern- 
ment by means of agitation and 
threats, and, further, the chronic 
disloyalty of a portion of the Irish 
population which can thus find vent 

‘without entailing unpleasant con- 

sequences on itself, and we have 
the causes which have effected the 
increase of the number of Home 
Rule members of Parliament. 

The next most important and in- 
teresting feature in connection with 
the elections just past, is the part 
taken in them by the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. Let us first briefly 


call to mind their proceedings at 
the general election of 1868. We be- 
lieve we are correct in stating that 
never since the time of the struggle 
for Catholic Emancipation had the 
Roman Catholic clergy appeared so 


prominently in elections. The im- 
portance of the question at issue in 
1868, namely the establishment of 
religious equality, was alleged as an 
excuse, but the truth was that the 
development of Ultramontanism in 
Ireland made them more eager to 
exercise what they imagine to be 
their rights. 

Long before the dissolution, which 
preceded that election, the provin- 
cial and local press, notably the 
organs under ecclesiastical influence, 
teemed with articles on the subject, 
all couched in the same tone ; meet- 
ings were held, in which the parish 
priest and Catholic curate were the 
most conspicuous persons, the course 
which the people were to adopt was 
pointed out to them, and they were 
urged in this great crisis—there is 
always some crisis—to act on the 
advice of their faithful pastors and 
guides, 

In many places so powerful was 
this influence that no effort was 
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made to contest it, but the lengths 
to which they could go were shown 
in the contested elections. On those 
occasions their activity was most 
openly displayed. To say nothing 
of harangues from the altars (some 
of which appear little short of blas- 
phemy), priests were to be seen 
speechifying at meetings, canvassing 
the electors, heading riotous mobs, 
whom they excited by their lan- 
guage, leading their parishioners to 
the poll, standing in the booths 
watching the voters. 

We have not space to dwell on 
the most: objectionable of their pro- 
ceedings ; suffice it to state that in 
every stage of the election they ex- 
ercised their power, and in the great 
majority of constituencies that power 
was predominant. 

The contrast between that ge- 
neral election and the one just 
past is great. A remarkable change 
has of late years been develop- 
ing itself in the opinions of the 
electoral body. It had already 
begun to display itself before the 
Ballot came itv operation, and it 
has received fresh impetus from the 
system of secret voting. That 
change was in the direction of a 
revolt from priestly dictation in 
politics, the development of the ‘no 
priests in politics’ doctrine of the 
Fenians. 

In Tipperary, Longford, Meath, 
and Kerry, the people fought against 
their priests. But the most notable 
election of all was just about to take 
place in the county Limerick when 
the news came of the dissolution of 
Parliament. Two rival candidates 
stood face to face, one the nominee 
of and backed by all the might of 
the Roman Catholic Church; the 
other the chosen of, and supported 
by, the people. The opinions of the 
candidates were almost identical, and 
the only reason of the contest was 
the fact that the people had chosen 
their own candidate, and they had 
come to the resolution not to allow 
their clergy to choose for them. 
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A manifesto was issued by the 
bishop and clergy, which is remark- 
able from its being in so different a 
tone from former documents of a si- 
milar kind. In ‘ offering advice’ as 
to the election, they desire, they say, 
to disclaim all intentions of dictating 
to the electors; a striking change 
this in comparison with the pro- 
ceedings of certain clerics at the 
Sligo election of 1868, and certain 
other elections. We have not space 
to quote the manifesto, though it 
is well worth studying. It dwells 


on the identity of interest of the 
priests and people, it compares the 
merits of the candidates, lauds their 
own nominee, depreciates the popu- 
lar candidate, and winds up with— 


We give you our solemn judgment of 
your duty to God and your country, and 
we leave the issue in your hands. 

Thank God, the Ballot now protects you 
all from the violence and injustice of the 
landlord and the mob [naturally they do 
not allude to protection from themselves], 
and that you are free to follow without 
fear the dictates of your own consciences, 


Anyone who follows the details 
of that election sees a firm yet 
respectful opposition to the clergy 
persevered in. The clerical nomi- 
nee was everywhere received with 
disfavour, and the result of the 
election was the triumphant return 
of the popular candidate by a 
majority of three to one. 

The lesson is one which, we ima- 
gine, will not be forgotten in a 
hurry, and which will not be devoid 
of consequences in the rest of Ire- 
land. It was a fair fight, but the 
clerical party, which had been rash 
enough to provoke the contest and 
cross swords with the people, have 
been so thoroughly defeated that 
they will hesitate before they pro- 
voke such another conflict. The 
result of this’one is eminently sa- 
tisfactory, for the desires of the 
people will be represented through 
their own representative, instead 
of through the distorting medium 
of a clerical nominee, and we shall 
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thus learn what their real objects 
and wishes are. 

This was the only direct contest 
between priests and people, nor do 
the former seem to have taken else- 
where any very prominent part in 
elections, although they certainly 
had their hand in most of them. 
It may be that they knew it would 
be useless, even if they were so in- 
clined, to oppose a Home Ruler; 
their power depends on their going 
with the people, and they could 
gain nothing by opposing them. 
Certain it is, however, that without 
any Opposition they gain wuat they 
most care about, for every Home 
Ruler who has been elected has 
pledged himself to strive for the 
cause they have most at heart, and 
on which their entire influence and 
power rests, namely Denominational 
Education. 

Having thus shown the constitu- 
tion of the new Irish representative 
body, there is before concluding 
one other point which presents 
itself for our consideration, and if 
not of the importance that was re- 
cently imagined, it is of no small 
interest. We allude to the ques- 
tion as to the real views of some of 
the Irish representatives who have 
pledged themselves in one form or 
other to support the Home Rule 
cause. Now it does not say much 
for Irish politicians that the question 
of their sincerity should be raised 
at all. It is not of our raising; 
but when we find that they them- 
selves are constantly reverting to 
it, when we find at one time the 
popular leaders urging upon the 
people to choose good and true re- 
presentatives, at another time the 
people discussing the best mode of 
securing faithful services on the 
part of their representatives, we feel 
bound to take some notice of the 
matter, and we regret to have to 
say that so far as we have investi- 
gated it we are anything but favour- 
ably impressed. The conversion to 
Home Rule has been too sudden. 
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For the last year or so, it was 
openly announced that no one who 
did not declare himself a Home 
Ruler should be elected for any of 
the constituencies where the Home 
Rule party had sufficient power to 
determine the choice of a represen- 
tative. To impress this fact more 
forcibly was one of the objects of 
the late Home Rule Conference. 
Many men who until that occasion 
had held aloof from the movement, 
beginning to foresee that their seats 
in Parliament might be jeopardised, 
bethought themselves of preparing 
to swallow the pill. About twenty 
members of Parliament then and 
there proclaimed their adherence to 
the Home Rule party. Some of 
these had done so already, and 
having been throughout their lives 
consistent and earnest believers in 
the possibility of the restoration of 
Treland’s nationality, their sincerity 
need not be questioned. They at 
least were clear as to what they 
mean by Home Rule. 

But, as we have seen, the 20 has 
swollen to 59. Men who had care- 
fully avoided the Conference, fear- 
ing to offend a Government which 
could not countenance Home Rule, 
and believing probably that the cry 
was not a very real or a very power- 
ful one, suddenly, when brought 
face to face with the electors, awoke 
to the fact that in the majority of 
constituencies, and especially in 
their own constituency, they would 
have no chance of success if they 
did not profess themselves to be 
advocates of Home Rule. A few 
men, to their honour be it said, 
refused to sacrifice their principles 
to their seats and would not stand, 
or else boldly faced their consti- 
tuents, with a result in very few 
cases as successful as it deserved 
to be. Others, as we have said, 
adopted the Home Rule programme. 
We must confess that we find it dif- 
ficult to thoroughly believe in the 
depth of this repentance at the ele- 
venth hour. If they are sincere, we 
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can only say that we wonder that 
men of position, asa few of them are, 
and of a certain degree of ability, 
should with so little hesitation 
abandon the opinions of their life- 
time, and join in a movement which 
has nothing whatsoever to recom- 
mend it, which is palpably mischiev- 
ous, and which has not the remotest 
chance of being realised. If any of 
them are not sincere, we fancy it 
would be hard to find a parallel for 
such flagrant political immorality. 
The ambiguity of the term Home 
Ruleand the vaguenessof the pledges 
given may possibly be regarded by 
them as affording a loophole for 
escape when they are asked to sup- 
port any particular form of Home 
Rule; but if this is the explanation 
of the readiness with which the 
pledges have been given, it is only 
adding to their sins, and rendering 
their conduct, if possible, even more 
reprehensible. 

The decided nature of the elec- 
tions in Great Britain simplifies 
very much the task which we have 
left to the last, of considering the 
general result of the Irish elections 
in their bearing on the policy of 
this country towards Ireland. 

The following extract from the 
Nation exhibits in the most succinct 
manner the nature of the expecta- 
tions which the ‘Irish party’ had 
formed in regard to its own import- 
ance; and as it was written on so 
late a date as the 14th of February, 
when the result of the general elec- 
tion in England was quite unmis- 
takable, it is curious as showing the 
way in which the Irish party cling 
to an idea which has already proved 
itself to be a delusive one : 


There is not a member elected in the 
Three Kingdoms who does not know that 
the National party in Parliament holds the 
destiny of Ireland in its hands. 

There is not one so dull as to fail in 
comprehending the political situation, and 
the exact position which the Home Rulers 
can—nay, must—occupy. 

Mr. Gladstone’s term of office is virtually 
at an end; Mr. Disraeli steps into power 
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instead. The men now pledged to the Home 
Rule cause can he absolute masters of the 
situation. The Tories must cease to govern 
whenever the Home Rulers will it. The 
Whigs in turn can hold the reins of govern- 
ment only by sufferance of the Home Rulers. 
In the nice poise of the two great British 
parties no Ministry could live six months 
with sixty members ready at any moment to 
incline the scale on either side. Legislation 
must become a sheer impossibility under 
such circumstances, until the necessary 
arrangement between the two countries, 
sanctioned by the National Conference at 
the Rotundo, is completed. It rests, there- 
fore, with the men who have pledged them- 
selves to that arrangement, to make its 
completion an accomplished fact, 


It is upon the expectation here 
declared that the Irish party had 
built all their hopes. This was, it is 
true, the single, but nevertheless 
apparently safe bridge over which 
they could march to what they con- 
sidered certain victory. But their 
hopes have been shattered, and 
shattered to an extent which we 
confess we had scarcely expected. 
The elections in Great Britain give 
an overwhelming majority to one 
party, the party entirely opposed to 
their wild and subversive schemes, 
and are so decisive that the Irish 
party, instead of holding the ba- 
lance of power and using it to 
realise its own ends, suddenly 
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finds itself wholly and entirely de- 
void of weight in the Councils of 
the Empire, and completely power- 
less to work out its own cherished de- 
sires. Not less disheartening to the 
‘Trish people’ is this complete col- 
lapse of all their hopes, than is to the 
wayworn, thirst-expiring traveller 
in the desert, the discovery that 
the luxuriant scene which unfolded 
itself to his eyes, with its shady 
trees, its life-renewing waters, is 
but a mirage of the plains. 

Neither we, nor anyone who has 
at heart the interests of this King. 
dom, can feel anything but the 
most unalloyed pleasure that a 
party made up of the exponents of 
a thinly disguised hostility to Eng- 
land, and of the advocates of what 
is, if possible, more revolting, the 
domination of the clergy of an alien 
Church, should have been relegated 
to that position of inferiority which 
is its fitting place in the Councils of 
this great Empire; and we cannot 
but rejoice that those who would 
have levelled a deadly blow at this 
Empire, had the opportunity offered, 
have for the present been rendered 
powerless for evil—that they who 
would not bow to the logic of rea- 
son must bow now to the logic of 
facts. 





